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conference of the American 


No 
Library Association has shown so clearly the 


previous 


extent and growth of library development as 


the Narragansett Pier meeting just closed 
4 ) 


at four reached a 


total of over goo, and in its general character 


Magnolia ago, it 


years 
it was more representative of types of libra- 
ries from every part of the country than was 
the Magnolia meeting. Crowded though the 
week was with general and special sessions, 
with meetings of allied organizations, library 
school reunions, association and other activi- 
that remains 1s 


The 


in the 


the general 
of 
program was of unusual interest, both 


ties, impression 


one systematic and orderly work 


technical subjects presented and in the num- 
ber and distinction of the speakers from out- 
side of library circles, and President Hill’s high 
executive qualities were revealed to a marked 
degree in his handling of the sessions and in 
his compact presentation of business. It may 
be fairly said that this was the best confer 
ence the Association has yet held, bearing 
witness to a year of development and vigor- 
effort. The of 
pecially were notable for their interest and 
freshness of tone. The 
pcinted out the new paths now opening 
fore the Association, and paved the way 
the announcement that sufficient 
available to permit the establishment of per- 
mznent headquarters and that steps to a 
complish this will be promptly taken. So far 
as headquarters plans were outlined, they in 
dicate that Boston for the 
continued as the location, in connection 
the work of the Publishing Board; 
formal appointment of Mr. E. C 


ous reports committees es- 


secretary's report 
be- 
for 


funds are 


will present be 
with 
and the 
Hovey in 
charge of the headquarters is recognition of 
his work in raising the funds that have made 
this step possible. The of Mr 
post of which he 


nine with 


resignation 


Jones from the treasurer, 


held for 


has received 
sincere regret, and it is only fitting to express 


years, was 
here the appreciation that all members of the 
Association feel for his painstaking services 
and continued devotion to the best 


the 


interests 


of Association 


Association 
of the 
Council approving plans for district meetings 
to be held under the auspices of the A. L. A 
in parts 


A NEw line of policy for the 


was indicated in a recommendation 


of the country which are not largely 
As an 


such a 


represented at the annual conferences 


experiment it was suggested that 


meeting should be arranged during the com- 
Southwest, 


Mexico, Ar 


ing year for the luding Texas, 


Oklahoma, New izona and the ad- 
rep 
and to be held, it 


jacent country, { ver by a 
resentative of the A. L. A 
was hoped, with the co-operation of the Texas 
There 
tion that by some such meth 


Library Association. seems no ques 
id as this the in- 
fluence of the Association may be most help 
fully extended in states where libraries are 
developing with a rapidity that is not gener 
ally recognized. In Oklahoma, for instance, 
library development has been marked, largely 
with the aid of the women’s clubs, and else 
where the of 
bringing the national association into closer 
relations with those who are working for li 
The A. L.A, 


as has been said before, is the American li 


in Southwest some means 


braries is extremely desirable. 


brary association, with a membership that 
reaches over the entire country; its interests 
concern every library, however remote it may 
The 
meeting a year ago in Oregon showed how 
broad is the field before it, 


and the conference just closed 


be from the centers of library activity 


ind how fertile; 
showed still 
more clearly how many and varied are the 
demands that the Association 


upon to supply as it grows in numbers and in 


will be called 


activity. 


work 


nference to a 


INDIVIDUAL branches of library 


at 


were 


represented the c degree 
of 
iffiliated 


of 


hitherto unprecedented were, 


extended the 


- the 


ccurse, meetings I 


National Ass 


and 


associations 


state 


ciation 


Libraries the Library 


League of 
| 


Commissions. The Bibliographical Society of 


America held several ses ind two new 


organizations were fort an American 


Association of Law Libr: and a Library 


Ccpyright League, the latter as the result of 
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Mr. Cutter. 
was talk of organizing additional sec- 
still further 
library work. 


the call previously issued by 


There 
and of 


tions of the Association 


differentiating branches of 
How 


go 1s a question 


far this process of splitting up should 
For example, it would seem 
is if the law librarians might find their in- 
the National As- 


even as 


terests fully represented in 
sociation of State Libraries, or 
tion of the A. L. A., 


organization of their own 


a sec- 
without having recourse 
There 
framework of li- 


toa separate 


is already a considerable 
brary association machinery, and there are 


cistinct advantages in concentrating interest 


and effort in a few strong organizations, 


rather than in multiplying agencies all work- 
ing toward the same end and differing very 
little in their interests and 


from one another 


membership 


[HAT the long-expected “Portrait index” 


is now passing through the press and will be 
published during the summer was a welcome 
announcement made at Narragansett Pier. It 
over a_ thou- 


the A. L. A. 


ard by the Library of Congress, 


will make a volume of 


sand pages, to 
Publishing B« 
which will sell copies practically at cost price 


1 he 


aids 


issued for 


is one of the iibrary 


suggested, 


“Portrait index” 


long ago and discussed in 


JOURNAL; its actual 


earlier volumes of the 


preparation, the Publishing 
Board for the last fe 


on material supplied by co-operation, 


way in 
uur or five years, has been 
based 
and has involved time and labor on the part 


of the editors that can only be appreciated by 
those familiar with the minutiz and difficulties 
What- 


be the shortcomings for which the 


of similar bibliographical undertakings 
ever may 
editors frankly ask indulgence, there can be 


} 


‘Portrait index” will be 


the 


n> question that the 
a tool of 
larger libraries and to many smaller ones, as 


the utmost usefulness to all 


well as to users in other fields, and we feel 
assured that its value will be more than svuf- 


its cost in time and money 
Pub- 


service of 


ficient to warrant 
and to prove that in its preparation the 
Board 


importance to all 


lishing has performed a 


great libraries 


AN important step forward in national cat- 


aloging has been made by the Library of 
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hich 


Congress through the Copyright Office, w 
with the first week of July begins a new series 
of the Catalogue of Copyright Entries 
which the material on the Library of Congres 
card is given in full as the basis of the ent: 
This full entry is supplemented by an 
alphabetical by author, giving the card 1 
ber, which furnishes an easy clue to the 
entry. It is proposed to cumulate this 
on just what plan is yet to be determ 
The actual type used for the card is, we 
derstand, re-used in this catalog, so tha 


card catalog of a library may now be 


mented by a chronological weekly record 


which books in the library may be indi 


by shelf number or otherwise. So far 
support of the catalog from libraries has beer 


very meager, but the new form should 


mend the publication for practical library 
to be hoped that it 


and it is may receive 


creasing library support, although 
be expected that this issue, any more 


that of the catalog cards, may be mad 


sustaining. It 1s not improbable that 
publication may cause a considerabl 

cation in the private enterprises now « 
this 
the 


field, as foreshadowed in the prefa 


first volume of the American Cat 


1900-04 


Tue death of Henry L. Elmendorf w 


learned with regret by all who have 


rk as 


Public Library, and especially by th 


his admirable we librarian of the 
have known also of his brave battle for 
Mr. | 


dcrf to continue the struggle for so long 


Indomitable will alone enabled 
the last year of his life was a wonderful 
tration of .the 
bold the frail body to 


Buftalo 


which the spirit 
its task. As 


Public Library 


way in 


trom 


of the 


organization as a free public libra 


Elmendorf proved himself a vigorou 
tive, broadminded and original: and 
made that library an example to others 
certer of gocd work in its community 
all his work and interests he had the he 
wife — herself one 


inspiration of his 


helped build 


tne 


library of to-day—and to her in thes 


women who have 


days will go out the sympathy and 


of her many friends in the library world 
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well made originally. “The trade-list annual 
index,” for instance, must be made new at 
least every five years if it is to be a reliable 
index to the books in the catalogs of the pub- 
lishers, for the books go from one publisher 
to another and publishers’ firm names change 
or firms go out of business, or books are en- 
tirely dropped from the lists. If a catalog can 
remain valuable, more labor, time and money 
may be given it. There is not the same great 
need of speed in publishing, for it wiil not 
lose market value by every day’s delay. But 
weekly, monthly, and annual lists of current 
American books must be compiled on time, 
keeping in mind always the printers’ work and 
time, and many things must be taken for 
granted regarding details that ought to be 
verified, but in which a chance error will not 
impair the value of the catalog, provided it is 
published on time 

These considerations of constituency and 
finality or recurrent remaking seriously affect 
the next practical thought, which is given to 
necessary finances for the undertaking. How 
much will the plan outlined cost? How much 
can the work bring in if supported by its con- 
stituency? If estimate of cost is outrun, will 
there be any fund to fall back on, or must the 
work stay within the estimate? If the latter, 
a closer figuring is needed and the plan must 
be remodelled so it cannot possibly outrun the 
means. This must be carefully done before 
beginning, and not in the middle, when re- 
modelling will make the work inconsistent or 
cast it wholly out of perspective and give just 
cause for severe criticism 

At this item of cost the ways of scientific 
and of practical bibliography part. It has led 
to more invention, makeshifts, originality and 
hard, grinding work than any other one con- 
sideration. Some of these inventions will be 
described further on 

Having decided on character, method and 
means for the work, the next practical 
thought goes to the selection of help. And 
here a book might be written that would need 
classification under almost every branch of 
human learning. After working for many 
years with trained and untrained help (all 
women) I can find no standard of comparison 
to make intelligent criticism and decision. 
The worth of the help in practical bibliogra- 
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phy does not rest in the training or inexperi 
ence, but in personality, and this iscommon to 
both. In broad general lines it may be said 
trained help is slower, the trained helpers are 
less healthy and lose more time through il 
ness, and naturally their minds are so stag- 
gered by some of the make-shifts proposed, 
that they spend valuable time grieving before 
they begin “to do it all wrong,” as they say 
Inexperienced help is more obedient, quicker, 
and works harder, but needs more watching 
and always keeps the mind of the master in 
fear of egregious blunders. The great trou) 
here is that the help the means will buy, as a 
rule, lacks general education and doesn’t kno 
that it doesn’t know, and therefore does not g 
to proper sources to find out. 

A case in point occurred in compiling 
index to the “Annual American catalog” for 
1895. In reading the proof I found classified 
under Medicine 
“Parry, Edward Abbott, M.D. Katawampus 

its treatment and cure. $1.25. Macmillan.” 
Katawampus seemed a new and strange dis- 
ease, and I thought it would be well to asce 
tain whether it affected the head or the feet 
and make some added reference. The book 
was sent for and turned out to be a delightfu! 
juvenile. Katawampus was bad temper with 
which a family of children were affected 

Almost any girl, trained or untrained, pro 
vided she has amenable personality, can be p 
to use in practical bibliography. Each one 
inust be studied and her talents used in the 
right place. Here the trained hands make 
most difficulty. They do not like to go from 
one kind of work to another, nor even from 
one seat to another. One girl is a good al 
phabeter and poor proofreader; one classifies 
well, but is inaccurate in writing titles; one 
writes quickly and is accurate, but cannot al- 
phabet at ail. The trained help did mot do the 
best proofreading. They are so intent on 
items of literary importance that they too 
often overlook little flaws. The best alpha 
beter I ever had was an illiterate expressman’ 
daughter, who separated titles and divided 
them by letter with both hands, worked with 
fabulous quickness and almost without error 
Her mind was never distracted by her mate 
rial, for she had not the faintest idea what 
was all about, and worked only as a machine 
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I grew very much attached both to the trained 
We 


quarters and all learned to 


and untrained were forced into close 


be amiable and not 
to mind little things, and all absorbed much 
morthodox instruction from a practical bib- 
liographer who learned more than they sus- 
pected from them 

Practical thought, after it has gathered help, 
must be given to a careful weighing of plans 


for saving work. Nowhere is it possible to 


waste more time than in clever inv entions for 


saving it. These inventions generally come 


from clever brains which have thought it all 
ut theoretically and have made neat-looking 


Che 


great a brain for the practical, 


chedules of plans on patient paper 
planner has to 

ysical work of handling, boxing, alphabet- 
His little neatly 


drawn schedules of plan, figurings of time, 


rg, or details generally 


ystems of boxing, colored stationery, use of 
are 
The 


operation was highly successful, but the pa- 


terial that has served before, etc., etc., 


ll very clever, but —they won’t work 
tient is dead. The practical must be kept in 
What 
another's, and to be truly practical you 
make 


every individual who does your detail 


mind Saves one person’s time wastes 


must 
use of every individual peculiarity of 
work 
I have seen hours wasted in keeping a sched- 
ile of 
titles could be written, how much proofreading 


dene, how much work printers could do, 


time day by day, showing how many 


when 


pages would go‘to press, etc., etc. No one 


ould possibly judge these details ahead, and 


the little theoretical schedule, so beautifully 


kept, and the obstreperous, untrained, practical 


details managed to separate by almost six 


months before the work was done Intelligent 


} 


help will generally contrive a time- 


saving scheme for the 
which it 1s entrusted 
saving works 


the help have al] the liberty possible 


scheme that 
in details 


rhis promotes interest and spurs ambition and 


vanity — al] useful qualities in practical bib 


graphy. It is well to get on with as little 


help as the time allowed makes practicable 
Every new hand increases the practical edi 
' 


tor’s anxiety and responsibility 


“The index to the Publishers’ trade-list an- 


nual” 


called for more practical bibliography in 


a given time than any work with which I have 
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been conn ] was an index to the 
and four hundred 
be bound together 
August, 
their catalogs tor 
he 
the catalogs tor 


1902. The 


t 1902 only 
1K 
as they were 


tober, 


force ¢ 


thei 


sure Igol, 


f the 


the work 
office was needed for 1 gular routine work, 


so that 
} 


wholly new |} nust be brought in 
Among tl i 


1€ tim iving schemes ted lot 


suget 
pul 


the ylisher te 


work wi 
their 
by our « vera! 
us, but with 


in absolutely ust 


this 


index on uniform slips 


pre vided publishers 


kindly consented to do for 
two exceptions 
] 


} 
ess 


materia 
tained three train 


trained needed work 
taken 


many catalogs 


girls whe 


Besides this staff kept othee, 


were given out to done at 


home, as speed was the greatest of all requ 


trust there are here 


ust be 


f publishers are wonder 


sites I publishers 


present, stated that the greater 


part <¢ { the cata 


fully made, t least. Many were not 


in any alphabet, and when a title was to be 


verified it was almost impossible to find it 


without reading a catalog almost through 
: t was 1 sary to submit to the 
publishers questions ’ ] 
When 


th for 


these questior 


babe 


“tical biblic grapl V 


simple 


many 
catalog 
index 
33,2 
boxe requiring 
iterial came 


On 


of cont 


to hand helter 


hifting 
June 
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1s, 1902, we were obliged to begin to print, 
and the last “copy” could not go to the print- 
ers until August 8 
The 


sellers and was made on the simplest of plans. 


index was intended wholly for book- 


l 
In alphabeting under Bible, Shakespeare, 
United States, and 


strict alphabet was tollowed, as no two minds 


other large subjects, a 


work in the same way for subdivision alpha- 
beting, and the average bookseller is anything 
but a 


do the work the comparing and proofreading 


learned man. With so many hands to 


had to be done by one or there would 


have 


person, 
+97 ly] ' incon- 
umbie OI incon 


Like 


from day to day, for 


been worse styles and 


sistencies thar! the index now shows 


lopsy, it “just growed” 


every day brought new difficulties and emer- 


gencies and utterly unforeseen and unprevent- 


ible quandaries. There was one satisfaction 


in the work Through the whole year there 


was not an unpleasant word exchanged be 


tween the practical bibliographer and the staff 
[wo of these worked under the disadvantage 
of seriously 


complicated | iffairs, but none 


of them ever suffered trom 
The bibl 


States been done < 


Katawampus. 
ography of the United 


shiefl the office of 


practical 
has y in 
the Publishers’ Weekl; Che first and great- 
est work was “The American catalogue,” dated 
1876, which was almost five years in making. 
Che history of that catalog cannot be told on 
in evening devoted to pleasant sociability. It 
is written in blood in the annals of American 
bibliography [he catalog aimed to include 
all books published in the United States which 
were in print and for sale to the general pub- 
Where and what was the 


Roorbach and 


lic on July 1, 
for 


1876 


such a cataiog?r 


material 
Kelly’s valuable catalogs had been given up. 
Roorbach was dead and Kelly disheartened by 
the lack of support. Trubner, of London, alsa 
was showing no sign of reviving his admirable 
“Guide to American literature.” The imprac- 
ticability of reworking this previous biblio- 
graphical material was soon realized, and it 


was decided to rely entirely on direct informa- 


tion from the publishers. Names of publish- 
discoverable 
and sent 


And lists 
gathered after much hard work and at great 


ers were gathered from every 


source, and circulars letters them 


over and over again when were 


expense they were found incomplete and in- 
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accurate beyond all imagination. The coll 
ing and verifying of this material necessitat 
correspondence of appalling magnitude, and t 
practical bibliographer went through agon 
of mind before he was finally forced to acc 
is authoritatiy 
“Ameri 


ywue” were traced to about goo publishe: 


the records of the publishers 
' 


books on record in the first 
and they necessitated upwards of 70,000 er 


Less 


from the books themselves 


tries than 25 of these entries cou 


be made Imagi: 
ate of mind of the bibliographer ! 


the st i 
1880 | 


work was begun in 1876, but it was 
it was finished, and it had outrun all 
ind cost. It 


In December, 1886, it had all been sold ex 


fe re 


‘. 
cost $27,622.4 


timates of time 


1 


a few copies of the subject volume, many 


at double the original price, and it had broug 
in only $27,321.21, a deficit of $: 
At 
American catalogue” have been, 
hict 


History 


j 


ntervals volt 
} 


five-yearly 
one of which has had a worth tell 
and each one of which has led to new discov 
eries in practical bibliography. In 1886 it 
yver the five- 
“Ameri 


“Annual catalogues” containins 


decided to bridge 


vals between the 
ly records” of the Publishes ekl: 
scriptive notes in one alphabet and an 
title and subject, g the dat 
the title, 
date 
material of the 


by author, 


publication which was appt 


mately the of publication of the bo 
None of the 
1 


kept in type when the 1886 “Annual 


records had b: 


was planned, and practical 

to step in with a vengeance 

setting the material was prohibitive, and 
editor of 
lishers’ Weekly, turned practical bibliograp 
scheme He 
of the ye 


Growoll, the managing the Pu 


and invented an ingenious 


up the records for the 52 weeks 
alphabeted them and pasted them on 
board cut to the size of the « atalog page I 
material was then photographed on a g 
tine plate by a lithographic engraving 


printing company and the cost of metal 
tirely saved by printing direct from the h 
Che for 


and this 


ened gelatine “copy” 


plate 
monthly indexes had been kept, 
thrown into one alphabet and entirely 1 
for the catalog 


In 1887 and 1888 Mr. Growoll again devis 
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an ingenious plan 


ished outward appeat 


alogs The “weekly 
typed from week to w , each t1 
enart and alnhabet 1d then these 
apart and aiphane , and nen these 
were tacked through 

on wW d-bk cks the ize ) < ag Che 


practical work on thi in W staggering, 
and Mr. Growoll « with his 
own hands 
the plan of 1886 was tried again 
rk was done by} 1 better 

ind the gelatine plates were 


nto metal before being used 


In 18& 


ised 


type process 

expensive, for the sim 
a whole line thrown out 

These “Annual catal 
until 1900, making 15 volumes Then tt 
planned to save money by getting up 
indexes cumulated from year 
indexes give the books by 
subject in one alphabet, 
ing the date of original entry 
lishers’ hf eckly Phe size given by 
D. S) shows the book has been received and 
the Publishe rs’ Week y 
the notice. When size 1 j 
12°. 16°) the book has not been receive: 


no notice will be found. Some publisher 

they sell out all they publish every year an mpleted 
they do not care to have their books on re disappointed heart 

t ‘ring edge of its shortcomings the pract 


ord. It saves them the trouble of answer 


letters. Many important books are entered in rapher puts his w 
Wwt—es it is better to d 


the “weekly record” without descriptive n : 
and to those who do not know 


ful about it 


wardness of the failure t been a help t 
this omission must seem unjustifiable Do duce a perfect 
you think a conscientious, practic 11 bibliog-  Eliot’s Casaubon, si * 


rapher does not mind? We try, we implore, 
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REMARKS ON THE ART OF USING A LIBRARY * 


By Lov 


Tue subject of this talk is the art of using 
a library. I have been carefully trained to 
speak under topics and subtopics, and I have 
even been furnished with an elaborate scheme 
by means of which the logical heads of my 
discourse may be made patent to the eye by 
the use of the capital and small letters of the 
alphabet, and of the Arabic and Roman nu- 
merals. So I shall divide my discourse into 
three parts: 
have 
young people to use libraries. 


How I have used libraries; How 
trsed How to prepare 
And I shall beg 
permission to talk about the second subject 
first. 
icism which I have long desired t 
to make, and for which the present occasion 
affords a gratifying opportunity. 

How hbraries There are 
certain historic Stand out 
markedly as possessing certain great char- 
acteristics. These are often sep 
arated from each other by what are called 
periods of transition, during which one can 
In library 


libraries me; 


It contains considerable advice and crit- 
give and 


have used me. 


periods which 


periods 


see old things give place to new 
administration I have lived through a transi- 
tion period. The library of my childhood, 
which flourished a certain number of years 
ago, was markedly different from the library 
of to-day 

In the first place, the old library was dusty 
and musty. It had dark and gloomy recesses, 
into which the librarian poked with a lamp 
It exhaled an odor of tanned leather which 
became agreeable by association, but 
first rather depressing in its moral effect. It 
was rarely lighted, never convenient; and one 
always had a feeling that one was invading it, 
and that the librarian was its keeper. 

The library of the present is often architec- 
turally beautiful, is generally sweet and clean, 
been built for the con- 

It would be temerity 


was at 


and seems to have 
venience of its users 
to say that it is well ventilated, for nothing 


in America is that, except the sea front and a 


* Part of address before Library Meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 10, Miss 
marks were delivered from notes, without manuscript, 
and she kindly write them out from 
those notes, preserving so far as possible the freedom 


1906. Connolly's re 


consented to 


of manner of the extempore address.—Ep. L. J 


ConNnoL_y, Superintendent of Public Schools, Summit, N. J. 


few tuberculosis sanatariums; but it is gen 
erally breezy in one sense or the other 

But the librarians have changed more than 
their libraries. In my youth the librarian 
was old. He may once have been young, but 
that period of his career was always shrouded 
in mystery. He never appeared profession 
ally until age had mellowed, ripened and even 
withered him. In the second place, he was 
learned. I am not indulging in contrasts, un 
derstand, but in comparisons, which 
likeness as well as difference. Hence, I mere- 
ly note the fact that the librarian of old was 
I do not think that this 
impression of mine was due to youth alone 
Like most people, I have visited in maturity 
the old country home where my childhood 
was spent, and have found all its dimensions 
strangely dwarfed by the process of time 
But, as I remember, all the scholarly old folks 
believed in the learning of the librarian. His 


classified, and, 


involve 


always very learned 


knowledge was wide, well 
though little of it was gained at first hand, not 
shallow. He bristled with dates, names and 
figures, and the latest discoveries of the labor 
atory were his by hearsay. He thought it his 
business, like Lord Bacon, to make all know! 
edge his province, and on the rare occasions 
when he felt doubt of the fact for which you 
asked he would at least put his finger at once 
on the proper authority. 

Thirdly, the librarian of the past was ab 
sent No wonder with such vast 
rezlms to wander through that the 
sometimes wandered from the present. He 
walked about gazing at abstractions with un 
seeing eyes, and muttering to himself strang« 
lore. When you accosted him, if you could 
get up your courage to do so, he came back to 


minded 
mind 


the present from shadowy realms of erudi 
He was the only man whom I ever for 


tion. 
gave, in my childhood, for not appreciating my 
age. He insisted on showing you his watch 
when you were doing examples in longitude 
and time, yet he explained problems to you 
by means of ordinate and abscissa when you 
were still struggling among the interior angles 
of a plane triangle. 


I am was 


sorry to say that the librarian 
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mussy. His mental kingdom he kept in or- 
der, but the kingdom of things about him was 
generally in a whirl. I have seen one ancient 
and able gentleman occupying a chair in a 
famous Itbrary pile the books and pamphlets 
in behind himself unti] they literally pushed 
him f his stand in the 


from then 
midst of his work really barricaded from the 


stool; and 


public, but quite unconscious of the confusion 
around him 

And, 
The finger of destiny was laid upon 


born 
him in his 


lastly, the old librarian was 
cradle, and he was marked out as a defender 


of books He 
those days, when the librarian was discove 


had to be discovered 
the place was made. In these days, 
derstand, when a place exists the librarian is 
locked 
seems to me best 
rhe 


perennially young as becomes her sex 


for. I confess that the older plan 
indeed, 
For 


proves, 


modern librarian is young; 
the modern librarian, as this audience 
is largely she. She is young; she is cheerful; 
she lets 
Cu- 
she 


she is tidy. She wields the duster; 


in the light, and sparkles in its rays 
riously enough, in spite of the fact that 
is comme i faut, she carries with her the dis- 


+} 


tinctive admosphere of the library; but how 


lime was when I could tell 


a Methodist by his fervor, a 


changed is this 
Presbyterian by 
his cold, calm austerity, an Episcopalian by 


his 


barriers 


assured correctness; but in these days 
have broken down, lines have dis 


appeared and we have cold Methodists, zealous 
Presbyterians, and austere 
But 


with them a certain manner 


Episcopalians 


there are certain professions 


that carry 
I confess that in 
my own profession I can generally discover 


the kindergartner She is bubbling 


mirth. She exhales joy and gladness an 


almost exaggerated interest very small 


matters. Gradually the professional kinder 


gartner is becoming aware of the exaggera 


tion to which she is inclined, and many 


our best kindergartens are run under m 
erate pressure, but the tendency to exagge 


does exist and betrays itself in the pr 
sional manner 
Do not misunderstand me. I have no in 


tention of being jocose over the librarians’ 
professional 


more virtues and less 


doubtless have 
But 


to me that many well trained librari 


schools They 
faults than ours 


it seems 
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have an interest in intellectual 


air ol 


its, an air, I should say, combining 


ss and light. They seem imbued with 


onary which has iargely, at 


spirit, 
sentimental aspects, disappeared 
hristian church; and seem bent on 
a mental pabulum 
is bred 
born per 
nd in these 
days number js 
needed a ll h I llrement he 


day, 


deed, 


present 
and hence rained 
ined 
We all, 
anecdc 


Web ter 


almost anybody can be tt 
position in a library 


= 
Lord’s 


some 
remember Dr. John 
young lady who 

who 
But she 


put her int 


great statesman 


killed a man.” 


brarian—if you 
teach her the Dewey system of classif 
give 
urge 


her round vertical handwriting, 


her to love her fellow men 
The variety of librarian of the present 
philosophy 


Phe old 


} 
ty 


may be due to a change in the 


underlying library management 


librarian preserved the books. The new 
And this is because 


bel lieved 


brarian serves the reader 


in the older days we that wisdom 


was great, but that man was a fallen creature 
that only by turning to the wisdom of the ages, 
conserved in libraries, coul ignorant and 
Knowledg¢ 
was the great product of civilization, and tl 


by in books lo 


degenerate modern gain 


knowledge laid 
we think that 
but a 
power of 


was 


the knowledge in the bo 


that 


by-product, and 


the reader is 


modern advanced civiliz 
knowledge but the knowing 

How I use libraries rhe 
discourse was the art of u 


know little 


demands constant practi 


confess that I 


who follows it Few 


library so constantly 
beyond the 
amateur 


My art 


choc se 


has been 
my 
I must live 


intended 
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try to go to a metropolis which gives 


choice. I choose the library, of c 


chiefly because it contains the books | 


But, other things being equal, I always 


with open shelves 


+} 


1s} 
trie IDI 


orary 


I am more suspicious than most people 


not know, but I cannot bear to feel 


something concealed in 

needs, 

best librarian has not had the 
And le 

» acknowledge to a 


Whatever 


chief art which I exert is 


uch would just suit my 


even the 


nfc $s, also, 


ment to give me 
I do not like t 


the lowness of my taste 


ry, t he 


he librarian who is to serve m« 


person combining four qu 
om, gumption, sincerity and good 


I want wisdom because I am myself 


in that article; and scholarship is 1 

in one who is to supplement my equ 
I once asked a man in a library for tl 
monograph on the causes of the tid 
brought me with cheerful al: 


shed in 1859 


physical geography, publi 


was a great scholar in his day, but this chon 


did not reflect credit on the scholar 


the librarian 

As to the second quality, gumpti 
I mean that good sense which will kn 
and when to leave me alone, which 


I think it is Dr 


person’s mind 


to help me 
my ignorance 
that 
field of knowledge with spots 
field of ign 
of the latter 


will respect 
Crothers who says 


every 
] 


1 vast rance with 


is 
QI 
f kn 


kind, and I want tender handling 


ywledge. My own is 


spots « 


11 
lipTa 


lhe 
rian should have tact; he should know what to 
refrain giving; he 
a good salesman knows 
what to offe 


advise. S« 


give and what to from 
should know 
Che tactful salesman knows 
in what tone to talk, how to 
tactful 
choice of 

As to sincerity, I want to be served by a 
that I the 


the central figure; that her inclina- 


what 


librarian knews how 


i book 


librarian who recognizes am at 


moment 


tions, desires, and tastes are of 
wish to be flat 


fact, 


aspirations, 


no moment to me. I do not 


tered or to be patronized I want, in 
a neutral tone in the person who serves me, 
and affectation 
profession which demands so fine a quality 


above all no [here is no 


of self-abnegation as that of the librarian 
And as to good humor, it is needed by every 
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who serves 
that 
art of 


ss that 


I orlec 
I exercise is not the art of 


And I belic 


most oO! 


l.brarian me mn te 
the art 
but 
no greater sinner 
We all cheat the publi 
books than I hi: 


ep them longer than I 


the abuse 

than 

bors 

take more 
every on the good 

Now I want the librarian to be g¢ 


misdemeanors 


way 
library 
natured over my many 

will break them; | 


See how beautifull; 


must have rules; I 
me 


Christian 


iim to torgive 
irks in the creed: the | 


violation, forgiveness; the result is 


nation of reverence and love 


brary we should have rules; th 


will take care of themselves; 


pardon. The result in my 


then we sl 
have breas 
assure you, is both reverence and love for t 
institution and its officers 
How to train children to 


[ am well 


use a library 


his topic alone informed 
year during my work in the public schoo 


Newark, 


at Newark we 


in connection with the Public Li 


gave a double training t 


school children, tending toward a free 


desired to creat 


and of 


We 
of reading good books 


the library 


library for them; we wished 


power to use reference books 


department of the library 
In order to create the habit 
from the 

books 


irst grade upward, the children 
to keep in their desks whi 
for them to 


these b 


ive and easy 


allowed to read 
lessons and after the accomplishment 
[hey are encouraged to appreciate 
them. Secondly, collections 
from the library are kept in the 


Thirdly, 


cuss 
for a 

are given books from school libraries to 
introdu 


similar purpose 


t 


home and read. Finally, they are 
to the children’s room at the library, wh 
they handle books in 


stacks and to use a simple catalog 


are prepared to 
In order to create power to us 

ence library, the steps are carefully 

In the fourth grade the children are 
to analyze the chapters in a simple text 
so as to get its meaning. Later they at 
trained to use the index and contents of 
book, then to use the index in each of two 


more similar volumes and to make from thes 
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tatement 


pedias 


loyally the policy inaugurated by t 

and to co-operate with 1 in every 

that the library may ie tax 
*Read bef 


Creek, June 
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business should meet 


The of a 


criticism squarely, knowing that when met 


manager 


thoughtfully, with a view to determining 


whether it is merited or not, it will be a won- 


derful help in growth and improvement. A 
weman librarian, especially, needs to learn 
She 


the value of criticism is too apt to take 


blow from some antag- 


all personally, as a b 
onist directed against her personally, instead 
of from the public which regards her (and 
rightly) as its servant, not as an individual, 
and which regards the library as an institution 
of its own, and therefore has enough interest 


A libra- 


1 who spends 4ll of her time avoiding crit- 


to see that it is managed properly 
Tiai 
m is barely keeping her library going, and 
wil] soon find that it is behind in the march 
For 


a real womanly woman, psychologically made 


of libraries in the spread of intelligence 


a3 she is, this value of criticism and opposi- 
tion is hard to learn. But practice and effort 
accomplish wonders. However, very few are 
able to reach the stage where they can enjoy 
the sound of conflict coming from afar and 
sniff ap- 


lo men generally. 


where they can with delight the 
proaching baitle, as « 

[he manager of a business is responsible 
to its patrons for the mistakes that occur by 
reason of his careless employees. If a de- 
livery man delivers goods carelessly to the 
wrong address and they are lost or confiscated 
in the delivery, the buyer seeks redress from 
The 


iy dismiss or otherwise punish the 


the manager, not from the delivery man 
nmianager m: 
offender, but to the buyer he must make good. 
So with a librarian; he should hear and in- 
arise, for he is 
ut of the policy 


cstigate the grievances that 


responsible for the working 


of the library. He may deal with the source 


of the trouble, but so far ; ie patron is con- 


cerned the library i and an apology 


is due from him- sentative — and 


reparation as far as possibl \ manager of 


a business sees to it that there is no discriim- 


ination in the treatment of its patrons — rich 


and poor, proud and humble alike. So also 


in a library a uniform treatment to all with 
no special favors to individuals helps to keep 
generally satisfied 


the public 


That iibrary fortunate whose librarian is 


respected a business man in the business 


world in the midst of which it is. In this 
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most ideal of all business callings there should 
be the highest standard of business cihics 
Open dealing, justice, and keeping one’s word 
are as becoming in a library as in a business 
firm 

The librarian should learn to know whether 
getting 
only know what books to buy, but of whom, 
should buy 


he is value received. He must not 


when, and for how much. He 
with an eye to the benefit of the library solely, 
remembering that it is the library’s interest 
with which he is intrusted, and that the insti- 
tution is not a charity organization society 
for all the deserving poor who come with in 
ferior aiticles for sale 

In buying, an attitude of skepticism rather 
than of admiration on the part of the libra 
When a 
scription book agent calls, do not be too sure 
that, although there is a phalanx of editors 


of them 


rian saves much imposition. sub- 


on the title-page (and some well- 
known nen), these have had very much to do 
with the writing or editing of the 
bock. Be slow about crediting the fact that 
there never were such fine illustrations. They 
might be from old plates touclied up in colors 


Also insist upon seeing one or more 


actual 


by band. 
volumes rather than specimen pages with all 
the illustrations of the work. Scrutinize the 


binding for imperfections. Disabuse the 


mind of the idea that fine leathers are 
Le ¢ yk tl 


carefully at the 
deceiving as 


agent's 
suitable for a library 
paper; nothing is so paper, it 
may not be very good even though it is heavy 
If the work is encyclopedic in character turr 
miay be 


to scie subject farmiliar to you. It 


ycu can find an inaccuracy with which to floor 


your interviewer. Tell him you are sure the 
is toc high, and remind him of the fact 


bring 


price 


that are constantly 


offered at half or less than half price by pur 


subscription sets 


chasers who find the work of no value tu 


them. Do rot inform him of persons who 
may possitly buy the book, if you value keep 
ing your friends 

librarian’s connection 
various the 
sonal relations should not enter 
like demeanor, dignified and courteous, which 
dees not allow 
for. The se 
from 


Here again, in the 


with dealers, feminine and per 


A business- 


familiarity, should be striven 


ial element also should be elim 


inated business transactions. All ap 
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proach even to a private understanding with 


a dealer before the board has a chance to 


pass upon matters should be avoided 
The board of directors expects a manager 


to carry out its policy loyally, not mechan- 


ically, but putting into it all of his genius 


The rulings of the board may be at times dis 


appointing and in opposition to the 


the librarian [he wisest course for the 


brerian then is to wait patiently, bringing 


more light to bear upon his position. It is 


hardly becoming to make a difficulty over a 


difference of opinion. Library boards are 


our relatives; we must love 


we must learn how to get alot 
If we cannot, we may as well 
The 


board to be in reality its business 


librarian should be 

manager, 
to be the one who actually does the business, 
gives out the orders, signs the 

The librarian is in 


ts for work, 


receives the goods. the 
best position to see that contrac 
supplies, material, etc., are properly carried 
out. If he knows nothing of the terms except 
through a third person he is not in a good 
position to insist on the proper filling of the 
If both board and librarian attempt 
If the 


in business trans 


contract. 
to buy, confusion is likely to occur 
librarian is allowed no part 
actions he becomes extravagant and incom- 
petent, like the housekeeper who has nothing 
to do with the actual handling of money for 
All bills, claims, etc 


the library should be sent to the librarian for 


her household. against 
investigation and by him passed on to the 
board 

The librarian should arrange all details for 
beard meetings. Members of the board should 
not be asked to take charge of any of these 
They are 


much if reck 


routine matters. busy men whose 


advice alone is worth yned by 


money value. The librarian should be ready 


with accurate information of work done, 


statement of condition of funds to date, etc 
This is the time to get the approval of the 


beard as to further important expenditures 


and their sanction of any change in manage 
ment. The success of this board meeting and 
the regularity of the attendance 
rests largely upon the shoulders 
rian. If there are no reports rea 
to discuss, members will soon | 


terest in attending 
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If mor 
library 
books, 

At time 
is uncertall 
get expert 
censists of 
high standin 
out of I00 | 
gest 
done in similar 


may not be 


be good common and may safely 


followed; thus, th hool board member 


help in ail relations between the library and 


schools, the lawyer member in dealing 


the 
with people who refuse to abide by the regu 
lations, and so on. 


Here 


her 


again in her relations to the bo 


sex should not be present with 


woman librarian. “Dissociation of a person 
ality” is a good phrase to use in this 

tion. To be treated frankly as 
men should never hurt her se 
the boar 


the chosen officer of 


a board 


time to be offended if 
not remove his hat or cigar in 
if she does not receive those 

which are so the femini 
the |} and in cial life. In 


point ske shoul 


me 


the woman 
merchant's 
“If her case 
strong she 

The 


ever before the 


librarian and the board 
s of the representatives 
f the | 
Ipp. titution 


go to the 


apt to be variable. Like net 


mountain, if the moun ill not come to 


mu. If the peoy innot be persuaded to 
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library, take it to them by con- 
books, 
it the problems for 


come to the 


stant offers of useful which will help 


in working ot 
welfare of the whole city 


For 
or 


hespital or a new 


the public 
example, a city is about to build a new 


bridge. The library has 
perhaps just bought new books on boih these 
and city engineer 


of 


ts. The health officer 


be thankful enough to be informed 


purchases 


remember that 
uld ¢ 


carelessness or 


Phe 


ame of good 


should 


librarian 
shi 


citizenship he 


all laws in regard to lawless- 


and should comply promptly and care- 


with the ns laid down by the 


the method of recording expendi- 


t} 
I 


1e economy of time and 


: 1 
‘antages generaily 


orders 


portant 


writing 
h simpler to h personal 
telephone Per- 
1 and 

lit- 

in your 

w much 

‘an you in- 

n through a 
cretary, carefully 


words to 


possible when in 
ittee of and dis- 


an is one’s 
own ofhce with a comn 


app 


Irate 


inted lad Again, possibly your board 
oks may 


Write to the 


and the plan for 


llectio1 ot bh be 


usiness hous« 
1s10n its 
conditions relating there- 
not at 


matter 


and the 
firm are 


the 


mmediately, there 1 waiting as a 
- 


reminder with all 


when the 


its explanations before them 


time comes for it to be attended to 
rder 


ou telephone an important 
litions 


or the con 
to be 


1any dollars un- 


How 


wrong 


ne work is done 


or righting if the 
work do1 _- 
You 


e your point, having nothing to 


eived or ther than 


been ? have nothing by 


u had written a letter and kept a 
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There- 
fore, first write letters, and then keep copies 
One of 


office records is the 


copy of it, all would have been well 


of them the most important of all 


letter file If one has 
troublesome 


he 


typewriter it s¢ to keep 


-erns 


copy of every letter, but t money and time 


it saves in the end more than make up for the 


extra labor in the beginning 


Carbon copies of letters on sheets 


of inexpensive copying paper, if you have 


typewriter, are the best for filing. If you have 


no typewriter, write with a copying 
use a duplicator, and in only a few 


of time you can obtain a second copy 


] 


there is the letter-press book on whos 


may be produced with the 


With the 
h the 


filing 


leaves a copy 


of wet blotters should be 
careful index, but wit 


for 


In letter writing the 


a loose sheet 


superscription sh 
be considered carefully with a view 
Letters to associations and firms, even thor 


addressed to the secretary or to some 


vidual, should start with the name 


association or firm, as this will bring 
ters to the association or firm together 
file In to 
according to cities (the 
Some letters may 


letters other librar 


filing 
regular cat: 


rule) be filed ac« 


to subjects. Letters from applicants for 
tions, for instance, filed under 


cants.” A 


this: “Put in the most 


' 
may be 


App 


sensible filing 


rule to follow in 


convenient 


finding.” 


Have the whole address in the 


tion and then your letter file will 


adart 


plete and useful reference for 
Make your letter full enough s« 


ferring to it three months hence you 


peci 
} 


orders or chec! 


know what was being written about, « 
ly 


, necessary when 


Do 


money order in peyment 


money 
are sent “Enclosed 


not say please fir 


»f enclosed bill,” ! 
rather “Enclosed please find money order 
j ‘losed bill of M 


etter fil 


$3.50 in payment of en 


for magazine binders.” Thus your 


will be a useful record of money sent by mail 


Be careful to have all letters dated 


When the copy is on loose leaves pin the 


letter received to the answer, and the whole 


thing can be filed together 


] 


A smal) library need not have a fine filing 


cabinet. A large pastebcard box will d 
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Our own library ts only 
having kept our 


cabinet, 


letter case drawers and | 


cabinets, where 


he ld each 


there are 
pers¢ n’sc rrespt 
direct one, are 
but every hi 
these. 
ime 


with the 


aifierei 


direct chaige 


(v hether 


shi 


Methods of 
enient t 
cost more 
ter routes 
paid cost 
Book rat 


landise prepaid 


whether it 
ul oO! 


If the 


ch ild give 


express 


library 


which c: 


and mail 


ras kn wle dgt 
\ hbrari 


printing of forms, annual re 


tle knowled 


2 | 
ifreading 


be great he! 
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BOOK LISTS AND BULLETINS IN THE 
CHILDREN’S ROOM * 


Printep book lists are a great aid in any 
library. The form that Mr. Dana uses at 
Newark is cheap, simple and convenient, 
serves as a reminder to a short memory and 
carries with it no advice or coercion. How 
often we hear, “Have you a list of electricity 


" 


books?” “Have you a list of school stories‘? 
Several sets of book-mark lists as, “Ten good 
bear stories,” “Ten Indian stories,” “Books 
for boys on electricity,” etc., will fill a place 
that the catalog, be it ever so well made, will 
not. Children love to get something with 
their book, if only a bookmark. If then the 
bookmark contains a few titles, so much the 
better. It does not carry with it the desire to 
suggest to so gfeat a degree as does the list 
or the bulletin. It seems a more impersonal 
way of suggesting. One advantage in the 
book-mark list lies in the possession — the 
taking it away and looking it over afterwards. 
The lists on the bulletin do not always make 
much impression. For that reason it is well 
often to have a bulletin with no lists printed 
on it, but with the books illustrating the bul- 
letin near by. Perhaps there may be a dis- 
‘tinction between the bulletin with cut-out 
scrap pictures and lists and the exhibit of 
pictures without lists, but it is simpler to call 
‘them all bulletins. A collection of the Elson 
prints of Shakespeare and his country artis- 


tically arranged needs no list at all; in fact, 
one would spoil the harmony of an artistic 


grouping. However, on a table or shelf near 
by I should place all that I thought desirable 
— “Shakespeare, the boy,” “Will Shake- 
speare’s little lad,” “Master Skylark,” Lamb’s 
tales, and a few volumes of the Rolfe edition. 

In an Indian display that was a great suc- 
cess, the wall space was filled with the bright 
colored Rhinehart Indians, a few Indian cu- 
rios and baskets. Lists were neatly typed on 
different slips and placed on tables nearby, 
with the books. This method has proved, 
with me, more successful than to have the 
lists prmted ever so neatly on the bulletin. 
However, it is well to change and vary the 
method as subject and material demand. In 
all cases it is better to have books illustrat- 
ing the bulletin on a shelf underneath or on 
a table nearby. In my own room, whenever 
I have enough material to warrant it, I make 
the subject the motif throughout the room. 
In the case of Dutch pictures, I had posters, 
pictures, post-cards and art pictures sufficient 
to fill the room; all the books relating to Hol- 
land were on one table and mounted scrap- 
pictures of interest on another. The kind of 
books to bring forward wil! depend upon 
your resources. It would be useless to make 
a King Arthur bulletin with but one or two 


é 


* Part of read before California Library 


Association. 


pape: 
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King Arthur books; or a bulletin on ice 
yachts, in a California town. Do not have all 
your bulletins too utilitarian or practical 
Once in a while vary them with a display 
which is truly beautiful. Trust a little to the 
influence of the good and the true in art even 
if a book list is not attached. 

Many children come to the children’s room 
with the supplementary reading list given 
them by their teacher and either hunt out the 
books for themselves or ask the librarian 
Observation has impressed me more and more 
with the value of well compiled reading-lists 
I find upon inquiry that some towns have no 
supplementary reading-lists, some few rec 
ommend a list, but it is not at all compulsory, 
and a few others are examined or report upon 
the list read. Children will read for their 
teacher, for she is in authority, while the | 
brarian plainly has no authority at all to ask 
them to read a book or given list of books 
Therefore great influence can be brought to 
bear on the child from the school side. For 
the two higher grades, the seventh and 
eighth, I should recommend as little fiction as 
possible; the scholars will find it and read it 
in any case. The grammar grade girl should 
not have the late novels suggested to her, 
even if they do illustrate an epoch in history, 
as “The crisis,” or a character in history, as 
Hamilton in “The conqueror.” It is in the 
grammar school years that the girl needs the 
most guidance; the boy, as a rule, is all right, 
with a more healthy appetite—a mixture of 
Henty, Munroe, Tomlinson, Brady, electric 
ity, inventions, outdoor handy books, animal 
stories, Robin Hood and King Arthur stories 
The high school work checks to a degree so 
much reading. It is in the grammar school 
that the teacher can have the most weight 

Besides practical working methods of lead- 
ing the child to the best in the library, there 
is another influence — that of the personal ele- 
ment that we put in our children’s rooms 
Better than all lists or means we may adopt 
to lure our children to good books is the at 
mosphere we create, the homelike appearance, 
as far removed from the schoolroom as pos- 
sible, the choice of pictures, the touch of ferns 
or flowers, the ability to inspire chilaren with 
our own love for the true and the beautiful in 
books and art. Be so thoroughly at home 
with your books that you are able to annotate 
as you take them down: “This is a story of 
a young man who was kidnapped in 1719 and 
carried to the plantations of Virginia, a very 
good pirate story.” “This is a story of Cus- 
ter’s last rally in the valley of the Little Big 
Horn; it tells about the heroism of the In 
dians as well as the white inen.” “Here is 
the story of a poor Scotch gardener’s son who 
shipped as a common sailor and commanded 
a ship by the time he was 20,” and so on 
You cannot know your books too well, and 
let me add that happy should be the children’s 
librarian who can catalog her own books and 
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while making the analyticals and subject 
headings, study them over for future refer 
ence. Try to keep in memory the books 
others like ; once in a while ask a child’s opin- 
ion of a book; get hold of the tastes of as 
many individual children as you can without 
quizzing or intruding. When a child asks 
you for a book, take down a few, annotate 
them if you have time, then leave him to make 
his own choice. Never try to force a book or 
an opinion upon a reader; imagine your own 
feelings if told in the adult department that 
you ought to read this or that book. A very 
tiny boy one day took out a very thick Henty 
book, and as I charged it I casually said, “Is 
this for your brother?” His twinkled 
as he said, “Oh, no, it’s for me; I just love 
them.” We talked a few minutes, and I 
found out that he had read any number of 
Henty books; that, in his opinion, they were 
the very best boy’s books written; that he 
had a contempt for the ordinary boy’s stories, 
and did not like United States war stories, or 
Indian stories. A little later he asked me of 
his own accord to find him a book as good as 
Henty. I gave him several to choose from, 
and he selected “In the days of William the 
Conqueror,” and had the graciousness to tell 
me that he liked it very much. Since that 
time, he has read “Boy life of Napoleon,” “In 
the days of Alfred the Great,” “Boy’s Frois- 
sart,” “Master of the strong hearts,” and 
many others, always making his own selec- 
tion from a number submitted to him 

A majority of the children find their own 
books easily and recommend to others. The 
whispered comments, “Say, this book’s keen,” 
“This is a dandy book,” go farther than any 
recommendation the librarian may give 
When the 12 to 14-year-old girl comes to the 
librarian and says in a weary manner, “I’ve 
read most all the books in the room, please 
tell me a good one,” then is the time to sug- 
gest some good boy’s book, one of Barbour’s 
perhaps. If she will not read athletic, or In- 
dian, or adventure stories, try her next with 
some good biography, Helen Keller, “Famous 
women,” “Historic girls.” Do not give up 
until you find that she is absorbed in “The 
masquerader,” or “The house of mirth.” 

If a children’s room is kept orderly and 
clean, not once a day but all day, with abso- 
lute prohibition of all eating, the librarian 
will find that the children will reflect her own 
attitude and bearing toward her room. The 
librarian’s attitude, not the janitor’s labors, 
will keep the tables neat and the room at- 
tractive. If the room is harmonious to the 
eye and the mind as well, and if the librarian 
by her love for children and for the true and 
beautiful in literature and art, is able to gain 
the children’s confidence and respect, will not 
they unconsciously be led to love what she 
loves? Atice G. WHITBECK 

Children’s librarian, Berkeley (Cal.) 
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UNITED STATES PUBLIC DOCU 
MENTS AND THEIR CATALOGS 
Ir is now some 


15 to 20 years since the or 
ganized efforts to make the 


United States 
public documents available for use, which 
have borne fruit in the sent methods of 
listing and distributing them, were set on foot 
mainly at the solicitation of the librarians of 
the country, guided by the public spirit and 
energy of Mr. John G. Ames, then, as now, 
in charge of documents in the Interior De 
partment. Some retrospect and critical re 
view of the present results of these efforts 
may now be timely 

In 1892* Mr. Ames issued his “Check list 
of public documents 1st-53d Congress.” 
Its usefulness is attested by the issue of a 
second and a third edition. To the latter was 
appended also an index whose size, in view 
the fact that it covers 76 years, is in itself ; 
indication of inadequacy. In 1804 Mr. Ames’ 
“Comprehensive index, 1889-93,” appeared. A 
fundamental defect of this work, which seri 
ously impairs its usefulness, is that its title-a 
line index form of entry, desirable as it is for 
compactness and brevity, precludes the bib 
liographical description and exactitude which 
are as indispensable for government publica- 
tions as for all other classes of books in a 
library where government and all other classes 
of publications are handled altogether and 
without discrimination 

Jan. 12, (895, the printing law, as now in 
force with only slight amendments, was 
enacted. Under this law has been established 
the present series of guides to the documents, 
as follows: (1) the Monthly Catalogue, in 
cluding all United States publications, entered 
under the departments and bureaus issuing 
them, the latter arranged according to their 
organization in the government; (2) the 
large, full catalog of the public documents of 
the United States, by subjects and authors, 
or “Sessional catalogue,” including all pub! 
cations of the period of a single session, later 
of a single Congress. This is after the mo 
approved dictionary model. (3) The “Docu 
ment index,” including only the Congressional 
set of documents and in title-a-line index form 
The “Document index.” I may say, existed 
long before the law of 1905 was enacted, as 
the index, of which a copy was bound in 
front of each volume of the Congr 
set After the Office f Document 
created its preparation was made a duty 
that office, and it was 
arate index volume f 

It is the function 
to give timely n 
and available Thi 
timely according to the mptn ‘ ue 
of the catalog. It was th rie of the 
present writer govern 
ment document cataloging at the material 
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to be listed could not all be obtained so that 
“copy” could be put into the printer’s hands 
earlier than the sixth or eighth day of the 
month following that which the catalog cov- 
ered. The printer then always took till be- 
tween the 20th and 30th to complete the cat- 
alog for issue. Thus the reader received the 
catalog nearly a month after the publication 
of even the later published documents listed 
in it. In December, 1897, there was ap- 
pended to this catalog an alphabetical index. 
This was made cumulative in July and De- 
cember. This index supplies (1) a key to the 
arrangement under departments and bureaus; 
and (2) a page reference to material on a 
given topic in every one of the 12 yearly num- 
bers. The hunting up every one of these un- 
specific page references to find the special 
publication needed has been found by the 
writer most laborious, the very last number 
on the list usually yielding up the material 
sought. However, by means of it one can 
run down with absolute certainty every pub- 
lication on a given topic. 

Beginning with January, 1906, the present 
acting Superintendent of Documents has made 
five changes in this Monthly Cataloguc. I 
give them in the order of their importance 
He has (1) omitted contents; (2) omitted 
private bills; (3) referred the subscriber to 
the Library of Congress for printed catalog 
cards for documents, giving the L. C. num- 
bers — decidedly an advantageous measure; 
(4) discontinued the alphabetical index; and 
(5) rearranged the entries, still keeping each 
publication under its government bureau au- 
thor, alphabetically by such government au- 
thors. (I use bureau here to denote every 
division of government, be it called survey, 
commission, department, office, or any other 
neme.) In a circular letter he explains that 
he aims to follow the methods and prompt- 
ness of publishing firms in advertising their 
ovtput; that private bills and contents are 
stricken out for economy; that he has dropped 
the index because its preparation prevented 
prompt issue; and that the alphabetical ar- 
rangement by government authors would be 
found to answer almost every purpose that 
the index did 

To speak first of these two most sweeping 
changes, to the writer an alphabetica! ar- 
rangement under government author seems 
the blindest and most hopelessly unusable, 
by every one except the document experts, 
that could possibly be adopted. Although the 
inverted form is used, as Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committce, Agricultural De- 
partment, etc., yet, the index gone, what is 
there to tell the uninstructed reader to look 
for hearings on railroad rates under the -one, 
or for directions for making butter contained 
in a farmcr’s bulletin under the other? Who, 
except those who have worked among docu- 
ments, knows that the national banks’ reports 
must be sought under Comptroller of the 
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Currency, and the tests of metals under the 
Watertown Arsenal? A note under the 
larger division says, “For bureaus under this 
department see names of bureaus.” Consider 
for a moment that it is an “off” year that does 
not see a change in the name or existence of 
one or a dozen government bureaus. Con 
sider, again, that it is the very ignorance — 
quite excusable, indeed — of the average citi- 
zen as to how the government is organized, 
and of the names and functions of these same 
departments and bureaus, that makes govern 
ment publications such a tangle to him. Un 
der these considerations the reference quoted 
would seem from the point of view of the 
average reader to be insult added to injury 

The old arrangement, where all the bureaus 
of a department were grouped together under 
that department, had two advantages: (1) 
any one who had an inkling that a certain de- 
partment issued a publication, though ignor 
ant which bureau or of the names of its bu- 
reaus, could glance over the entire set of titles 
under that department, and by chance light 
vpon the one wanted; and (2) the economist, 
the agriculturist, the engineer, the military 
man, could each see the publications of the 
department in which he is interested all to- 
gether in one group. This former classed ar- 
rangement combined with the alphabetical 
dex supplied every clue needed 

Revision of present methods among the 
documents conducing to economy and less 
dvplication can undoubtedly be made. But 
it should be sought in large measure by deal 
ing with the subjects of publication, preserva 


tion, and cataloging of government docu 


ments as a whole and altogether, rather than 
in such changes as are here noted. 
Epitu E. CLARKE, 
Library of University of Vermont 


BOOKS OF 1905 RECOMMENDED FOR 
A VILLAGE LIBRARY 


Tue following list is a summary of the poy 
ular vote on books for a village library, fron 
the New York State Library’s tentative sele 
tion for 1905, presenting the books of 1005 
having highest votes in various classes: 
Reference books 
Ringwalt, Briefs on public questions 
Readers’ guide to periodical literature (cumulate 
Vv. I, 1900-4 
Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library, A thousand 
of the best novels 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Children’s Depart 
ment, Annotated catalogue of books used in the 
home libraries and reading clubs conducted by the 
children’s department 
Philosophy and Ethics 
Wagner, On life’s threshold 
Billings, and others, The liquor problem 
King, Rational living 
Religion 
Grenfell, Harvest of the sea. 
Parsons, Christus liberator 
Houghton, Telling Bible stories 
Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Christian character 


j 
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Long day (The) 

Washington, ed., Tuskegee 

Marden, Choosing a career 

Howe, The city, the hope f democracy 
i sons li 


Sage and (« ey, Occup: 

Willoughby Territories 
United States 

Alexander, The 


ier I . very 


Maur 
llerton, He 


Roosevel 


White, 


Rep] 


Vawsor 


London hims 
Roy, Philippine lite in 
ley, Australian lite in_t 
dwards, Hor life in France 


Wand lolland 


. ( fhice rs o! 

Coman, 1 rial hi ry of the 1 PI 
lames, In and out of the old missions umimer, 
tlart The American nation, v. 0-10 president : 
Beat », History f New York uc , \ 
Smith, Ir sistory and the Irish 1 >: : : 

‘ num, Niagara Fa 

Biography l W. Ga 
Duncan, Dr. Grenfell’s parish | . 

° as rary, tre urert 
White, Autobiography - \. , 
Stanwood, James Gillespie Blaine The ch 
Waddington, Italian letters of a diy gram 
Greenslet, James Russell Lowell library 

Fiction basis 1 
Wharton, House of mirth and librart 
arkington, ( nquest of Canaan be two round 
Ward, Marriage of William Ashe 
Wiggin, Rose o’ the river methods an 
Donnell, Rebecca Mary couragemeé 
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HEARING ON THE COPYRIGHT BILL * 


Tue report of the first public hearing on 
the copyright bill now pending in the Senate 
and House has been published as a govern- 
ment document, of interest to all concerned 
in the question of importation of books by 
libraries. The joint committee on patents 
held four sessions, June 6 to 9, and heard a 
large number of opponents and advocates of 
the bill 

The first session was opened on June 6 
with a statement from Herbert Putnam, Li- 
brarian of Congress, setting forth the histcry 
and purpose of the bill, and analyzing its 
fundamental provisions. Mr. Putnam read 
President Roosevelt's utterances on the press- 
ing necessity for a general copyright law to 
take the place of the fragmentary and inade 
quate provisions of present statutes. He re 
viewed the conferences on the subject which 
began in June of last year, when, besides the 
special interests represented, the free assist- 
ance of the American Bar Association and 
the Bar Association of New York had been 
availed of, and the National Educational As- 
sociation and the American Library Associa- 
The result of the first 
16,000 words; the 
this to 11,000 


tion were represented 
conference was a bill of 
second conference reduced 


words, and the bill, as finally introduced, con- 
tains eight chapters, aggregating 8000 words 
The body of the present copyright law com- 


prises 4000 words. The provisions of exist- 
ing law which are abrogated are very few, 
but the phraseology of existing law is only 
here and there recognizable in the bill. Mr. 
Putnam explained that this is because the bill 
attempts to be systematic and organic, and 
because it has sought general terms, rather 
than particular specifications. The clauses re- 
lating to importation of books by libraries 
(given in L. 7., April, p. 171-172) were re- 
ferred to by Mr. Putnam, who stated the ap- 
proval of those clauses by the American Li- 
brary Association, officially, and the opposi- 
tion to them by a number of librarians, who 
object to any diminvtion of present privileges. 

The American Library Association was rep- 
resented at the hearing by Mr. A. E. Bost- 
wick, who was obliged to leave before formal 
presentation of his argument; the opposing 
libraries were represented by Mr. W. P. Cut- 
ter, Forbes librarian, Northampton, Mass 

A statement in advocacy of the bill was 
made by Col. Stephen H. Olin, counsel for 
the American Publishers’ Copyright League 
He said, in part: “The bodies who have au- 
thorized me to speak in their behalf in this 
matter are the Academy of Design, the Fine 


patents of 
with the 
19853, to 
copy- 
Gov. 


*“Argcuments before the committee on 
the House of Representatives, conjointly 
Senate committee on patents in H. R 
amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
right, June 6, 7, 8, 9, 1906 Washington, 
Print. Office, 1906. 206 p. D. 
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Arts Federation, the American Publishers’ 
Association, the American Publishers’ Copy 
right League, which two bodies include prac 
ticaliy all the publishers of the United States ; 
the United Typothetz, which include all the 
great employing printers of the United States ; 
the Music Publishers’ Association, some 42 
music publishers who, by habit, not 
represent themselves but those musicians who 
rely upon them for protection; the Photogra 
phers’ League of America, the Print Pub 
lisher’s Association, which two bodies repre 
sent largely the illustrating interests of the 
ccuntry; the International il 


only 


Typographica 
Union, which, as the committee knows, repre- 
sents the typesetters and printers; and finally 
the American Library Association, wish me 
on their behalf to say that this bill in its pres 
‘nt form has their substantial approval. It 
is understood that suggestions of modifica 
tions as to detail may be made by these or 
gerizations individually through the Librarian 
of Congress; and I submit their signed pape: 
to that effect to the committee.” 

In regard to the provision relating to im 
portation of books by libraries, Mr. Olin 
stated that this was an extension or modifica 
tion of the present rights of the copyright 
proprietor as against the public. “As the law 
stands to-day the importation into this coun 
try of a book which is copyrighted here is 
prohibited, and there are certain exception 
in the first case, of certain libraries and co!- 
leges who may import not exceeding two 
copies in one invoice, and individuals who 
may import not exceeding two copies in one 
invoice. This bill makes a modification of 
the present rule So far as it goes, the 
privilege of importation is an inroad on the 
rights given to the copyright proprictor. It is 
an inconsiderable inroad so far as most pop- 
ular books—novels and the like — which 
have circulation are concerned. The few 
hundred books that come to individuals here 
amount to not a very substantial burden upon 
the proprietor of such copyrights. But there 
are certain classes of books, expensive to pr 
duce, and with very limited circulation 
books of a scientific character, books illus 
trated with plates — and they circulatc among 
the precise classes; that is, the libraries and 
the colleges and these individuals who are 
particular about their libraries, the precis: 
individuals who import books under thes 
exceptions; and there were instances brought 
before the conference where publishers here 
had declined to undertake a book which would 
have been valuble to the public, which would 
have been valuble to the typesetter to set up 
and the American publisher to bring out, and 
to the American bookseller to sell, for th 
reason that the very limited public which 
these books addressed would all, in the na 
tural course of events, have their demands 
filled through these exceptions to the pro- 
hibition of importations 
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“That did not hurt the libraries or the in- 
dividuals who habitually get English editions 
It did hurt, we maintain, the American pub- 
lic, the reading public, and a great many :n- 
dividuals among the American producing 
classes. So that there was a modification re 
quested of the present rules, and the modifi- 
cation in regard to the libraries is this: There 
is to be not exceeding one copy to be intro 
duced on an invoice, the privilege is not to 
relate to books which have their origin here 
in America. With your permission, I will 
briefly explain those t points. In the first 
place, ordinarily a library or a college needs 
only one book at a time. If it needs another 
copy of the same book it 1s not too much to 
ask that it make another importation to bring 
t in. Under the present rule, while delicate 
and careful men would not take advantage of it, 
it is constantly a temptation to a librarian who 
can import free of duty and free of the copy- 
right proprietor’s two copies of a 
book from England, to import one for the 
legitimate use of the library and one for some 
other use The effect of that influence can 
not be particularly measured 

“The other point is one which can be clear- 
ly understood. It is now the right of colleges 
and libraries, an important right, that in case 
of an English book they should be 
get the English edition, which in 
stances 1s more complete or for other rea- 
sons better than the American edition. But 
it can almost never be an important right to 
obtain the English edition of an American 
book since the American almost 
always more complete, or complete 
So that the right to import the foreign edi- 
tion ot an American book, a book of Ameri 
can origin, would ordinarily be confined to 
the Tauchnitz and the like with 
which the gentlemen of the committee are all 
familiar, where a continental publisher pub- 
English and American I 


lishes 
] and they are 


claims, 


able to 
some in- 


edition 1s 


equally 


editions 


books for the 
benefit of travelers, not allowed 
to be reimported into England or America 
It seems to the publishers fair that the same 
rule which applies t Englishman and 
every American as to such lauchnitz editions 
should be applied to libraries; that is, that 
they should get the American and not 
the other, of which the only advantage is 
cleapness, arising from its special 

“Whether or not these are re 
changes has been very largely passed upon, it 
seems to me, in the controversy that has gone 
on with the American Library Association, 
which is a very powerful and very diligent 
and active association, and which has been 
very much interested in these matters; and 
in laying before you their approval of the 
bill in its present shape, it seems to me that 
this clause it must establish in the 
of the committee a clear prima fact 
least, that this compromise 
upon i 1 reasonable 


every 


edition, 
purpose 


asonable 


as to 
minds 
case, at 


agreed 


that is 
ompromise 
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ated that the existing law al 
c libraries te import two copies of 
any restriction as to what 
In reply to questions by 
the chairman, he said that under the existing 
law libraries might import unauthorized edi 
ticns, or fraudulent reprints — that absolutely 
no restrictions existed. Objection to the pro 
posed importation clau based partly on 
the re importations for large | 
braries it de not apply to small libraries 
which import ly mall number of be 
a case of come in from abroad, 
books that are not copyrighted in this country, 
English books. One book in that case might 
by a mistake one which was copyrighted 
here, printed 1 ngland, ar ontaining 
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in getting a box of books through the cus- 
tom house where there is the least question 
as to any of them) it would mean, practically, 
that our reason for buying the books at that 
time had disappeared. We want the printed 
English thought as quickly as possible 
“Now, my other reason is a commercial 
reason, and in order to state it I shall have to 
go somewhat into ancient history About 
the year 1go1 certain publishers of this coun- 
try formed an association called the American 
Publishers’ Association, and, in conjunction 
with the American Booksellers’ Association, 
entered into an agreement to control absolutely 
the selling price of books in this country. It 
was an agreement among the publishers that 
they would not furnish books to booksellers 
who did not agreeto sell the books at a stand- 
ird price —in other words, a trust 
tion Ihe libraries were granted a 
cent. discount from the price of 
books affected by this agreement, 
price books. We discovered, however, on ex- 
amination, that these new prices which were 
fixed were so much higher that the net result to 
us was an advance of 25 per cent. in the price 
of the book; and we found that the majority 
of those were not books written by 
American authors, but they were books writ- 
ten by English authors and copyrighted in 
this country, and that there was difference in 
price amounting to the 25 per cent. tariff on 
So that this question, gentle- 
yf trusts and 


proposi- 
ten per 
the class of 


so-called net 


books 


printed books 

men, 1s 

tariff 
“Now, 

around that by importing English books, be- 


i question ot 


the librarians have been 


getting 
suse the same book printed on the other 
sold in the case of these expensive 
books at a very much reduced price compared 
with the price on this side. If—I am going 
back now to my first position —if I am pre- 
vented, by the difficulties in getting through, 
by accident, a copyrighted book, from getting 
at the non-copyrighted book so long, then | 
will be forced to go to Mr. Scribner who 
will buy the books for me abroad at 

against my interest 
“Now, [| am connected that 
spends $12,000 a year for yuntry 
town. Of this sum $5000 is spent for English 
books. I am a representative of a city gov- 
ernment which taxes itself to a certain extent 
to educate the people in its community; and 
I object seriously to paying $1000 of that 
$12,000 to American publishers as a tax 
That is my point.” In reply to questions, Mr 
Cutter suggested the entire elimination of 
section 30 of the bill, after the first use of the 
words “United States,” which he thought 
would be satisfactory to all liorarians. The 
limitation of importation to one copy at a 
time he did not object to He also spoke 
briefly on behalf of the firms importing books 
in this country which he said were rep 
the discussion of the proposed 
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have to import books through these men bx 
cause they get a cheaper rate of importation 
through them than through some of th 
firms that are also publishers of books. Th 
would prevent the importation of some 
hese books through those firms. It would 
practically ruin their English business, largel 
ruin it; and on behalf of a library that uses 
that method of importation largely, it seems 
to me that some provision might be made f 
other importers than those who are pu 
lishers of books.’ He therefore su 

an amendment to the clause reading 
imported, not more than one 
time, for use and not for sale, under perm 
sion given by the proprietor of the America 
copyright,” by leaving out the consent 
the American copyright proprietor eat 
changes existing law only in this particular 

it allows the importation of only one copy 
instead of two copies, as the existing law 
does. It gives the importer who has estab 
lished a business based on legislati 
atid who is closely in touch —the firm that 
speak of serve libraries and learned met 
mostly with expensive books, and have pra 
tically to the ordinary public - 
would give them an nity, and 
would g1 ¢ 5 


“Whe 


copy at 


nere 


no sale 
opportu 5 
ve a scholar in this country wl 

wants a book for a particular purpose for | 

own use and not for sale, an opportunity t 
import it.” 

Mr. Cutter’s statement that > existing | 
importation of unauthorized editi 
or fraudulent reprints was later taken up by tl 
committee, and referred to Thorvald Solberg 
Register of Copyright, for a statement t 
existing practice. Mr. Solberg said th 
was a question of the interpretation of 
plex statute, and later presented the following 
communication on the subject to the chairma 
of the committee: 

“Dear Sir: | 
the printed report 
right bill the following, in addition to m 
answers to the questions you asked me 
Friday, June 8, in relation to the importati 
of copies of unauthorized editions of Amer 
can books 

“rt. It is fundamental to the protection 
copyright that all unauthorized reprints 
copyrighted books shall be prohibited importa 
tion into the country of origin. It is therefor 
provided in all foreign copyright legislation 
that such unauthorized copies shall be pr 
hibited importation. Such copies are treated 
as fraudulent copies, and I know of no pr 
visions in any foreign legislation which pet 
mit importation of unauthorized copies eith« 
by individuals, educational or other instit 
tions, or libraries 

“In the copyright legislation of the United 
States prior to 1891, the provisions prohibit 
ing importation dealt only with unauthorized 
copies and these were prohibited importation, 
with the direct consent in writing ot 
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“2 The act of March 3, I8oI, intr 
an additional prohibition of 
namely, of copies of authorized 


impor 
edit! 


ys 


foreign copyrighted books, or of author 


foreign reprints of American copyright | 
| the 


unless printed from type se hin th 
of the United States or f 
therefrom 

“To this prohibition importation certain 
exceptions were enacted of private 
book buyers, educational institutions, and li- 
braries; and some paragraphs of the free list 
of the act of October 1, 1890 (permitting im- 
portation without the payment of duty) were 
taken over into the copyright law to insure 
that the art i in these paragraphs 
should be included in the exceptions t 
prohibition of importation of ypies 
thorized editions of books 

“It was not supposed tl ongress intended 
that t prohibition of 
importation should apply unauthorized 
editions, but upon the ing submitted 
to the Department of Justice was 
filed by the solicitor 
exceptions did extend t 
productions of American b 
ion of Holmes Conrad, Apr 
sis of Treasury Decision 
498. ) 

“3. In the provi 
with importation 
been maintained bet 
ulent) and 
not printed from 
limits of the United State 

“In the case of all unauthorized rey 
books the prohibition of importation is abso 
lute, and any such copies introduced into the 
United States are subject to seizure, forfeit- 
ure, and destruction. (See 
of the bill.) In the case of 
ized editions not set 1 
such copies if imported are seized and ex- 
ported, but not (See copyright 
bill, sec 31.) 

“All exceptions, therefore, to the prohib- 
ition of importation of authorized editions 
in the bill concern only authorized copies, 
there is no permission in favor of any or 
import any unauthorized, pirated copies 

“THORVALD SOLBERG 
Register of Copyrights.’ 

The were very largely taken up 
with arguments of representatives of “sound 
record” manufacturers, 


1 
icieS names 


e except 


general 


listinction has 
red ( traud 
edi- 


the 


pies pies 
pie i 


tions 


29 


sections 20 to 


pies 1uthor 


destroyer 


sessions 


who opposed vigor- 
ously the clauses extending copyright protec- 
tion over mechanical reproductions of music 
At the close of the hearing it was authorit 
tively stated that the bill would not be re- 
perted until the following session of Congress, 
which opens in December next The Senate 
committee will continue its hearings during 
the recess, and House mmmittee will 
meet again on the first Monday in December 
to hear further argument 
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fact that the “Catalogue of printed books” is 
the largest and fullest list of authors and their 
works in existence, and they foresaw the great 
benefit which it would confer on students 
throughout the world to have access to its 
contents without being compelled to visit the 
Museum 


LAW LIBRARIANS 


PURSUANT to a call in which 24 law libra- 
ries joined, there was formed at the confer- 
ence of the American Library Association at 
Narragansett Pier, June 29 to July 6, 1906, 
the American Association of Law Librarians. 

The purpose of this new organization is to 
develop and increase the usefulness and effi- 
ciency of the law libraries of the United 
States and Canada 

Chose interested, to all of whom the mem- 
bership is open, are invited to assist in the 
work by sending their names and addresses 
to the secretary-treasurer. It is proposed 
to hold meetings each year at the same time 
and place as the conferences of the American 
Library Association. Printed circulars out- 
lining the program for the coming year will 
be issued shortly and forwarded to any ad- 
dress vpon application 

The officers are: president, A. J. Small, 
Iowa State Law Library, Des Moines, Ia.; 
vice president, Andrew H. Mettee, Library 
Company of the Baltimore Bar; secretary- 
treasurer, Franklin O. Poole, Association of 
the Bar, 42 West 44th street, New York City; 
executive committee: president ex officio, 
vice-president ex officio, secretary-treasurer 
ex officio, Frank B. Gilbert, G. E. Wire, 
Frederick W. Schenk 


ASSOCIATION OF 


ASSOCIATION OF THE 
KINGDOM, ANNUAL 
MEETING, 1906. 


Tue 20th annual meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom will be 
held at Bradford, Eng., Sept. 4-6, 1006. The 
provisional program just issued gives an out- 
line of the proceedings and papers, as ar- 
ranged The president’s address, by Sir 
William H. Bailey, of Manchester, will be 
followed by descriptive local papers on the 
public library movement in Bradford and on 
the Bradford libraries, and the first subject 
for general discussion is “Village libraries, 
with special reference to Yorkshire,” by Jo- 
seph Daykyn, organizing secretary of the 
Yorkshire Union of Institutes. One after- 
noon session is to be devoted to the subject 
“Education,” with consideration of the “Rela- 
tion of public libraries to the present system 
of education,” by Councillor Robert Roberts, 
hairman of the Bradford Education Com- 
mittee ; and “Libraries for secondary schools,” 
by Miss A. S. Perry, of the Education De- 


LIBRARY 
UNITED 
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partment, Riding County Council 
Other are given to “Legislation,” 
with papers on “Library legislation for county 
areas,” by H. J. Tennant, and “The present 
position of London municipal libraries, with 
suggestions for increasing their efficiency,” by 
John McKellop; “Cataloging and classifica- 
tion,” with papers by Ernest A. Savage and 
Thomas Aldred; “Book production,” with a 
lantern lecture on bookbinding by Cyril Dav 
enport and discussion of “The leather ques 
ticn,” by Dr. J. Gordon Parker; and “Educa 
tion of the librarian,” with papers by Henry 
D. Roberts, E. A. Baker, Ernest Axon, and 
E. Wyndham Hulme. There will be an ex 
hibit illustrating a model bindery for a 1: 
brary and the usual display of the best books 
of the year. 


West 


sessions 





American Library Association 


President: Clement W. Andrews, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, III 

Secretary: J. I. Wyer, Jr., State Library, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Treasurer: George F. Bowerman, 
L‘brary, Washington, D. C 


Public 


NSF pa 


ANNUAL MEETING, NARRAG: 
PIER, R. I1., JUNE 29-JULY 6, 

The 28th annual meeting of the American 
L'brary Association at Narragansett Pier, 
during the week June 29-July 6, proved sec 
ond in point of numbers to the Magnolia, 
Mass., Conference of 1902, but in variety and 
sustained interest of the program, and in the 
representative character of the attendanc> it 
set a standard never before reached. As it is 
heped to publish the volume of “Papers and 
proceediags” at an early date, only a sum 
mary need here be given of a week. filled to 
overflowing with pleasure and profit ; business 
and professional discussion; general, special 
and affiliated meetings ; class, state, and school 
reunions: recreation and excursions. At no 
other conference within the observer's recol 
lection have so many persons seemed to be 
so whole-heartedly satisfied and imerested 
Narrag2nsett Pier proved a delightful meet 
ing place, with ample hotel accommodations, 
and the cool breezes and attractions of the 
shore made it again evident that a summer 
resort conference has distinct advantages, s 
far as the interests of the Association itself are 
concerned, over a city meeting place. Ther 
were about 930 persons in attendance and the 
advance aitendance register showed a striking- 
ly large representation of chief librarians, heads 
of departments, and others having authority, 
bringing together library interests from every 
section of the country The Mathewson 
House was headquarters, and the general ses 
sions were heid in its large ball room, which, 
however, proved insufficient to comfortably 
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seat the full audience. The National Asso- } the schools, 1er than text! 
ciation of State Libraries and the League of was distinctly the function of the hbrary 
Library Commissions held their sessions in melusion Mr. Hill 
Atlantic House, and the Bibliographical So- ! ith all th 
ciety of America met at the Atwood House, ti il 
while sections and round table meetings were 
assigned among all three hotels 
The official program opened on Friday, 
June 29, but the general sessions of the Asso- 
ciation did not begin until Saturday after- 
ncon. On Friday there were meetings of the 
Executive Board, Council, and committees, 
and in the evening an informal reception at 
the Mathewson brought together the throng 
vhich had been coming in throughout the 
lay by train, boat and trolley; 
Saturday morning activities began with the 
first session of the National Association of 
State Libraries, and at three o’clock in the 
afternoon the first general session of the 
American Library Association was called t 
rder by President Frank P. Hill, who then 
yielded the chair to Harry L. Koopman, libra- 
rian of Brown University, and president of 
the Rhode Island Library Association. Lieut 
Governor Frederick H. Jackson welcomed the 
Library Association on behalf of the state; 
greetings on behalf of the local committee 
were extended by Hon. Rowland G. Hazard, 
with grace and humor; and Mr. Koopman 
gave the welcome for the Rhode Island Li- 
brary Association, remarking that Rhode 
Island had two places to which it could have 
welcomed the Association, but of these two 
Narragansett Pier had been chosen, so that 
all that remained for him to do was to urge 
the members to enjoy themselves at their 
present meeting place, and to invite them now 
and for the rest of the season to Watch Hill! 
President Hill, thus introduced, responded t : bal 
these greetings, which had made assurance January to Jur 3, 1900, 
of welcome triply sure, and referred especial- $4760.65, expenses $1764.66 
ly to the delightful paper on “Library pro- balance of $4783.72 In cl 
gress in Rhode Island,” prepared for the Mr. Jones presented | 
conference by Mr. Koopman, and printed in office of treasurer 
advance for distribution at the meeting past he has ret 
Mr. Hill then delivered his president’s ad- selfish s2"1 
dress, on “One phase of library develop- J. lL. Wyer 
ment.” This was a compact statement of the a ferceful stater 
hariges in the librarian’s duties and quatlitic: Association | 
tions brought about by the expansi i t ways that 
uublic library system and the I 
increase of the librarian’s duties 
trator The librarian of the larg: 
library is now necessarily an executiy 
er; he “has taken on duties formerly 
by the trustees, and, through force of 
cumstances rather than inclination, he 
obliged to devote much of his time and 
ter.tion to the busines 
institution.” The place « 
in the city educational m wv outlined, 
the development of bi corre 
spending increase of 
ery, and it was pointed « 
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various reports presented, and the evidence 
they gave of vigorous work and live currents 
of interest throughout the Association In 
he evening the Catalog Section discussed ad- 
inced problems in subject headings, and a 
first round table meeting for small libraries 
considered “How the small library can in 
crease its efficren y by outside aids.” 

Sunday was a day of rest and perfect 
weather The churches, the bathing beach, 
and the country side all held attractions, and 
walks or drives were popular The evening 
Was given over to singing, authors’ readings, 
and stereopticon views, the best entertain 
ment of the sort that the Association has ever 
enjoyed. While most of the readings were 
general in character, Mr. Koopman’s poem, 
“The librarian of the desert,” set forth the 
power of the book from the standpoint of 
Oriental philosophy; and Sam Walter F 


made all realize what joy it is 


see the library staff perpetu 


t 


the cataloger in the act 


; 


>tereopticon views of scenes at the last 12 
conferences followed, displayed with running 
omment by F. W. Faxon, and held a large 
audience intent until nearly midnight 

On Monday morning the 
was designated a jomt meetin 
\. and the National Educational Association, 
represented by its president, Dr. Nathan C 
Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania Dr. Canfield 
presided; Dr, Schaeffer made a notable ad 
dress; and papers on children’s work were 
read by Miss Clara Hunt and Miss Stearns 
In the afternoon meetings of the Trustees’ and 
the College and Reference sections were 
held, and the evening session was opened 
with discussion of “The public library as a 
municipal institution,” in papers by David A 
Boody and H. G. Wadlin. An account of the 
destruction of San Francisco libraries by fire 
and earthquake was given by Charles A 
Greene, of Oakland, and committee reports 
vere presented, 

Tvesday was “Providence day,” devoted to 
visiting the libraries of that city, and to a 
clambake at a shore resort on the return trip 
Special trolley cars took the members to 
Saunderstown, where the steamer lV/arwick 
was chartered for the sail to Providence and 
return, Luncheon was served at Sayies Hall, 
in the university campus, and every possible 
arrangement had been made by the local com- 
mittee for the convenience and pleasure of 
their guests. The Public, Brown University, 
Jchn Carter Brown, Atheneum, Historical 
Society, and State libraries were visited, and 
the clambake at Rocky Point will long be 
memorable in A. L. A. annals 

Wednesday was July Fourth, celebrated 
with patriotic devotion to business. The Cat- 
alog Section held a session in the morning, 


on “Elementary problems,” set forth by Miss 
Agnes Van Valkenburgh. In the afterno 
there was a general session of the Associatior 
with a most interesting array of speakers fr 
outside the library ranks. Governor Georg: 
H. Utter, of Rhode Island, spoke on the 
tory of that state in educational progress, a1 
on the place of libraries in public educat 
President Faunce, of Brown University, made 
an address full of suggestion and intere 
pointing out defects and tendencies in present 
day culture. Owen Wister, intr 
“The Virginian,’ was received with gre 
plause, and read a forceful and suggestive « 
say on “Subjects fit for fiction,” setting fort 
the foundations upon which a novelist’s cr 
tive work must be based. Brander Matthew 
of Columbia University, followed with 
iddress upon the influence of the present 
influx of immigrants upon American life 
character, thoughtful, and striking a high 
»f hopefulness and tolerance. Committee 
ports followed, among them that of the 
nd means committee, for which Mr. Hov 
ls of $3050 were available f 


establishment of 


rmanent headquarter 
and called upon the members of the Asso 
tion to contribute to their furthe: 

and maintenance. The publicity « 
report, made by Mr. Dana, showed 
amount of energetic work, which hi 


} 


T 
i 
y 
I 


fruit particularly im the unusual a 
given to this conference by the public pr 

Thursday morning was devoted t 
of the College and Reference and ( 
Librarians’ sections, and to other me 
In the afterncon a general session was 
the subject being “Planning and constrt 
of library buildings,” considered in papet 
discussion by architects and librarians 
was a most practical and useful sess! 
lewed with 
brought the second round tab 
sn.all libraries, under 
Downey, of Ottumwa, cr 

a largely attended 
1 proprietary librarie 
ha K. Bolton, of the 
and a meeting of the Council 

On Friday morning the final session 
held, lasting well over the noon hour. It 
d« voted to “The library in relation to sj 
classes of readers,” covering books for 
blind, books for the foreign popul ition, 
ply and use of technical and industrial | 
and libraries and settlement work 
were special speakers and general discu 
for each topic, and the presentation of v 
and means by which the public library 
reaching into varied fields of work was n 
inipressive. During this session the result ot 
the election of officers for the ensuing year 
was announced, as follows: president, Clen 
ent W. Andrews, John Crerar Library, Chi 


f 
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cago, Ill.; 1st vice-president, Edwin H 
ilerson, State Library, Albany, N. Y.; 2d v1 
Miss Katharine L. Sharp, Un 


JOURNAL, Ni 
ent fund, D 


. yn fe rences 
sunced also 
headquarters were avail 
n that direction wv 
and that Mr. | 
In charge of th 
ny upon adjour 
uny departing by train on F 
vhile about 300 set off f 


isit to Newport \ 


Narragansett Pier over S 


a few hours the rus! 
t the headquarter 
mnference o 


ser 


f Stat Librar > 
officers: president, J. L. Gi 
Sacramento, Cal.: Ist vice-president, 

Montgomery, State Library, Har 
- 2d vice-president, Herbert O 
State Library, Providence, R. I 
ary-treasurer, Miss M. M. Oakley, Wis 
State Historical Library, Madi 
ss Alice S. Tyler was elec 
League of Library Commissions, suc 
H. E. Legler. Of the Bibli graphi il So 
of America, W. C. Lane was re-elect 
sident, and W. Dawson IJchnston, of 
Library of Congress, was chosen as secretary 
\ Library Copyright League was organized 
July 4, with Bernard C. Steiner, of Baltimore 
as president, and W. P. Cutter, of Northamp 
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State Library Commissions 


Leacue oF Lrprary ComMMIssIONS: Miss Alice 
S. Tyler, secretary-treasurer, Des Moines, la. 
lhe League of Library Commissions issues 

its year-book for 1906 (64 p. D.), compiled 
by Miss Clara F. Baldwin. This well print- 
ed pamphlet sets an admirable standard for 
the league’s future publications in compact- 
ness and comprehensiveness; and it has per- 
manent value as the first thorough summary 
of the growth and present condition of state 
library commission work, and of the organiza- 
tion and activities of the various commis- 
sions. It contains an historical summary of 
the growth of commission movement; ac- 
count of the Jeague, with its constitution; 
outline of the work and list of publications 
of each commission; classified record of the 
activities of each commission; a table of 
travelling libraries, and directory of com- 
missions. It is a thoroughly practical and 
useful little publication. 


GeorciA Liprary CoMMISSION: Miss Anne 
Wallace, secretary, Carnegie Library, At- 
lanta 
On June 2 Governor Terrell appointed five 

members of the Georgia Library Commission, 

as follows: Miss Anne Wallace, Atlanta; 

Mrs. J. K. Ottley, Atlanta; Hon. Bridges 

Smith, Macon; C. B. Gibson, Columbus; Hon 

W. W. Brooks, Rome. Each member serves 

a three-year term. A meeting of the commis- 

sion was held on June 15, when plans for li- 

brary extension work through the state were 

discussed, and Mrs. Percival Sneed, of At- 
lanta, elected state library organizer. 

Mrs. Sneed is a graduate of this year’s class 

of the Pratt Institute Library School 


was 


Com MIS- 
secretary 


MicuicaANn State Bcarp or Liprary 
sIONERS: Mrs. Mary C. Spencer, 
State Library, Lansing 
[he 6th report of the board of commis- 

sioners for the year ending Dec. 31, 1905 

(40 p. O.), notes the appointment of a library 

organizer, and the arrangements made for 

four library institutes, in connection with the 
state library association, which were held dur- 
ng the present year. It is planned also to in- 
troduce, under the auspices of the board, some 
elementary library training in the county 
normal training schools and the county teach- 
ers’ institutes, in the hope of improving the 
care and use of the district school libraries. 

The report contains notes and statistical table 

of libraries in the state, reports from the li- 

brary committee of the state federation of 

women’s clubs and from local committees. 

and an address on “Public libraries,” by W. 

F. Lewis, superintendent of schools, Port 

Huron 
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State Library Associations 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The first meeting of the third district of 
the association was held in the Fresno Public 
Library, May 31, 1906. The subject was 
“Making the most of a small library.” The 
following program was given: 

Address of welcome, District-president Jean 
D. Baird, Free Public Library, Fresno 
Roll call. Each member present responded 

by giving a report of her library 

Luncheon 

Sewing and mending of books, Miss Sarah 
E. Bedinger, Beale Memorial Library, Bak 
ersfield. 

Government documents in the small library 
Miss Margaret E. Dold, Free Public Li 
brary, Hanford 

Question-box, Miss Nellie 
Public Library, Fresno 
Miss Bedinger’s talk was especially instruc 

tive and helpful, being illustrated by work or 
her machine. All the papers and discussions 
awakened interest and the association is grat 
ified with the success of the first meeting 
held under the new plan of districting the 
state. 

On June &, 
feurth district was held in Santa Ana 
program was as follows: 

Welcome, Dr. D. C. Ball, president of Santa 
Ana Library Board. 

Response, District-president Antoinette M 
Humphreys, A. K. Smiley Public Library 
Redlands. 

Extension department of the state library, 
Miss Mabel E. Prentiss, library organizer 
What a library board expects of a library, 
Mr. K. H. Field, trustee, A. K. Smiley 

Public Library, Redlands 
Luncheon, 
3usiness 
Public documents 

Mamie Bennett, 

geles 

Self help vs. dependence for library patrons, 
Miss Jane L. Shepard, A. K. Smiley Pub 
Library, Redlands 
During the business session the 12 trustees 

present held a meeting of their own in an 
adjoining room, and formed a Trustees’ Se 
tion of the California Library Association 
This action is only one of the many signs 
of the awakening interest in library matters 
in the southern part of the state, an interest 
which was further evidenced by the larg: 
attendance and the euthusiasm that prevailed 
throughout the sessions 

At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the California Library Association, held in 
Oakland, June 12, 1906, the question of rais 
ing the A. L. A new members was 


dues to 
discussed. The secretary directed tc 
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express the feeling of the committee against 
such action. The following letter was ac 
cordingly sent to the secretary of the A. L 
A.: 

‘Mr. J. L. 


J Wrver, Jr., Secretary, 
“American Library Assoctatior 
“Dear Ste: At a meeting of the executive com 
mittee of the California Library Association held at 
the Oakland Public Library, June 12, 1906, it was 
agreed that in the opinion of the committee it would 
be a grave mistake to raise the dues of new mem 
bers of the American Library Asociation 
“The committee believes that such action would 
work a hardship upon the younger members of the 
profession and that it would result in loss of mem 
bership and consequent decrease rather than increase 
of income of the A. L. A. If the dues are raised 
the committee feels that it will be practically pro- 
hibitive of new memberships in the West, and that 
indirectly much harm will be done to the growing 
spirit of awakened library interest in this part of 
the country. 
“Very truly yours, 
(signed) “Jj. L. G Presid 
Mary L. Suriirre, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASS 


Godard, 


ICIATION 


President: George S. state libra- 
rian, Hartford. 

Secretary: Mrs. Belle H. Johnson, Public 
Library Committee, Hartford 

Treasurer: Miss Esther B. 
Library, Hartford 

The May meeting of the association was 
held on Wednesday, May 24, at the Silas 
Bronson Library, Waterbury. About 70 mem- 
bers were present when the meeting opened at 
10.30 a.m. Lewis A. Platt of the board of 
managers of the library welcomed the vis- 
itors in a brief speech, and Miss Helen Sperry, 
the librarian, also spoke a few words of wel- 
come. 

The morning session was devoted to the 
reading of reports and to a question box on 
library methods used in the state 

H. M. Whitney, of the Blackstone Memorial 
Library, at Branford, outlined the plans for 
the coming meeting of the American Library 
Association at Narragansett Pier in a brief 
speech, and W. A. Borden, librarian of the 
Young Men’s Institute, New Haven, read a 
paper on “Library building.” He dwelt par 
ticularly on simple and inexpensive buildings 
for small libraries, and pointed out how a small 
village library with a capacity of 6000 volumes 
could be enlarged gradually, showing also 
how buildings of various kinds could be trans- 
formed into libraries. The arrangement of 
the interior proved the most difficult prob- 
lem, but careful study had made it possible 
to turn almost any kind of a building into a 
library which would not only accommodate 
stacks but also allow for comfortable reading 
rooms and places to use reference books 

At one o'clock the delegates were the guests 
of the Bronson Library board at luncheon at 
The Elton. Miss Lavinia S. Rose, of Gran- 
ville, Mass., told at the afternoon session of 


Owen, Public 
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“| he rigi nd eve pn f a Massa 
chuse llage wo other papers 
Miss Julia 
rigin and de 
velopment " nnecticut village library,” 
and the oth | \. Parker, of Hart 
ford, o1 ublic libraries and village improve 
business 


were t have en reac ye by 
Swift, o indham, on “The 


engagements 
present a id 
» other 
in October in 


“r date 


mable t be 


subjects 


President 1 
Library, Chicago 

Secretary; Miss Frat 
sity of Illinois Library, 

Treasurer; Miss Jane 
brary, Rockford 

The 11th h llin 
Library Association was held in Springfield 
May 22-24, 1906, with an attendance of abou 
100 members etings there were 
three interesting libraries to visit the Li 
coln Library, in a very handsome new bu 
ing, and the state historical library and state 
library, both housed in the state capitol 
Meetings were held both in the Lin 
Library and in the rooms of the state 
brary, in order that all might have the op 
portunity of paying several h 
Che staffs of all three libraries united in their 
efforts to give a cordial greeting and provide 
“ntertainment he opening reception, the 
visit to the vaudeville entertainment, the 
drive about the city and the final reception by 
Governor and Mrs. Deneen all bear witnes 
to the hospitality with which the delegates 
were welcomed to Springfield An interest 
ing feature of the meeting was the bookbind 
ing exhibit, lent by the Newark (N. J.) Free 
Public Library, which was studied by many 
and proved of great practical value 

rhe meeting opened on the evening of Tues 
day, May 22, in the lecture room of the Lin 
coln Library, with a reception, tendered 
Henry C. Remann, city librarian, Miss Tha 
er, assistant state librarian, and Mrs. Weber 
librarian of the historical library 
short opening session followed. In_ the 
sence of the president, Miss Mary B 
say, of Evanston, the chat 
the vice-president, Dr. Carl | 
sonville. The address of wel 
by General Alfred Orendorff, 
story ot Abraham Li ! 
the three sessions 
Lincoln attended at 
of the dav and as 
his command 
vell equipped with stand 
there so much that the underpaid hbr 
used to turn the key m and leave hin 
in charge, so that h 
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brarian and might claim brotherhood with 
the librarians now forming the state organ- 
ization 

In replying to the address ot welcome, Vice- 
president Black made special reference to the 
need of a more thorough and systematic 
method of cataloging current medical litera- 
ture for the use of the profession. The man 
who is in full daily practice needs to have the 
latest writings on medical subjects at his 
command so that he can make use of them at 
any time, and to do this he needs the assist- 
ance of the professional librarian and cata- 


loger 
Wednesday morning session was held in the 
state library at the capitol Chis was the 


business session of the meeting and reports 
of officers and committees preceded the pa- 
pers lhe setretary's report was read Che 
treasurer reported a balance in the treasury of 
$85.46 and in the institute fund of $8.46. The 
report was referred to the auditing commit- 
tee [he report of the committee on imsti- 
tutes was read by the secretary in the ab- 
sence of members of the committee and was 
referred to the incoming council. It stated 
that one institute had been held at Mattoon, 
April 6-7, and that the institute committee 
had visited three small libraries, at Carroll- 
ton, Griggsville and Pittsfield. It was recom- 
mended that institute work be carried on in 
three parts of the state, possibly in four dis- 
tricts. The expense involved might be met 
either by appropriation from the association 
or by charging a fee of $1 for all librarians 
registered in the institute, such a fee to be de- 
frayed by the library board It was felt that 
the work done in visiting small libraries was 
the strongest argument for the need of a state 
library commission : 

lhe committee on library statistics (Miss 
Sharp, chairman) reported that the history of 
[linois libraries was finished last December 
and given to the University of Illinois for 
publication. “The manuscript was so much 
more extensive than the university expected 
that it asked for subscriptions to meet a part 
of the expense of publishing. So few re- 
sponses were received that nothing was done 
intil May 1. Since then part 1. has gone to 
press with the promise of being out by July 
I This part contains the summary of sta- 
tistics and tables for public, college and pri- 
vate schools, special and institution libraries, 
as well as such gifts, buildings and associa- 
tions. The map is also included. It seemed 
the most useful part to issue if the whole 
could not be published. Part 1, consists of 
histories and statistics of individual libraries, 
past and present, and may be consulted in 
manuscript at the state university. There arc 
no funds now to print.” 

he first paper on the program was present- 
ed by Miss Ange V. Milner, librarian of the 
State Normal University, Normal, on “In- 
expensive resources in a small library.” She 
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referred particularly to the great amount of 
excellent material which may be procured 
from the advertising or passenger agent of 


the railroads, and also from many of the 


large manufacturing firms of the country 
In general, this literature is reliable ar 
well worth placing in any library, and as it 
is distributed free it is of invaluable help in 
furnishing a small library in an inexpensive 
way. Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent of 
public instruction, then spoke on “Librat 
in the country schools,” suggesting that city 
libraries extend courtesies in the use of book 
to teachers in the country schools, and tl 
they also give te such teachers helpful 
on the selection and care of books. He st 1 
that in Illinois there were more than 4000 
immature teachers who had not the equal 
a high-school education, and had not 
knowledge to properly select a library. T 
are 91 schools in the state with less 
five pupils; 524 with less than ten pupil 
1197 with less than 15 pupils. Nearly 5oo 
schools have as yet no library, although in 1 
last seven years there have been 4128 « 
lished, a growth of nearly 500 a year 

Mr. J. H. Burnham, director of the Illir 
State Historical Society, read a paper 
titled “Can libraries aid historical societic 


Mr. Burnliam gave the history of the for: 
tion of the state historical society and 
object; also of the county and local histor 
cal societies of the state. In some parts of 
the state very much has been accomplished | 
old settlers’ meetings, but in most instar 
the affairs are too social The aim sl 
be to put work into written form capabl 
transferring historical information to f 
generations Military records will gener 
be found the best foundations on whicl 
build a country history siographies 
county’s most eminent statesmen, legis] 
or politicians must be included in the 
tion; with pictures of pioneers, of brav 
diers, of early houses, and anything 
will help show the varying phases of 
early and later civilization must be liber 
secured All that can be told of past 
tlers should be gleaned. The association f 
lowed the suggestion found in M-:. Burnhatr 
paper and passed a motion that the whole 
question of co-operation with the state h 
tcrical society in its work of organizing 
historical societies and preserving histor 
rraterial be referred to the council 

[he afternoon session was held at the | 


coln Library. The program included tl 


papers; one by F. K. W. Drury, order lit 
rian, University of Illinois, on “Recreat 

of a librarian,” another by Caroline Burn 
children’s librarian, Cleveland (O. ) Public | 
brary, on “Good and poor books for boys a1 
girls,” and the third Mr. Frank G. Browne 
piper on “The essentials of a well made b 

read by Mr. Roden. While this interesting pr 
gram was being enacted in one lecture r 
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in the other one on the opposite side of the 
hall a practical exemplification of modern | 
brary work with children was being given by 
Miss Edna Lyman, children’s librarian, 
Park Public Library, gave a 
hovr” to two groups of children — the 
group the “little ones” and after that 
dren from ten to twelve years of age 
Wednesday evening was devoted to the 
inspection of the Newark Public Library bind- 
ing exhibit, and later the party gathered to 
uttend a vaudeville performance 
Theatre 
Thursday morning meeting 
at the state 1 in the state 
Miss M pre sided 
session which was five 
talks and discussions. “Best method of put 
ting out new books” received at t library 
was discussed by Mrs Alice Ev: is, of De 
tur The one room library an pe 
ties was treated by Miss Ma Henning, 
ef the Plano Public Library, and by Kather- 
ne Stiles, of the Hoopeston Public Library 
Quite an animated discv as started 
by Mr. E. S. Wilcox, of Peoria, who had the 
subject “Some non-essentials in library 
work.” In the course of his paper, after 
speaking of the great essentials as the build 
ing up and running of a library, he criticised 
the plan of having a y hour” at the h- 
brary He considered this not library 
vork, but work more suited to the kinder- 
rten The “story hour” was warmly de- 
fended by Miss f Oak Par and 
Miss Sharp. Mr that all 
extra work took of the 
brarian, who should be m 1formed 
n every subject and have a thorot 
edge of the books. Mr. Roden, of Chi- 
disagreed with contending that a 
10uld not familiar 
e bor ks, | 
possess the 
mani 
public what to read. Otl 
were “Students’ privileges,” 
Drake, ol J ucksonv 
cards,” by Miss Harriet Lane, « 
“Care of periodicals,” by Miss Fanny : 
son, and “The library and the working man,” 
by Miss Maude Steel Works 
Club, Joliet, who said the uld help 
vorking men by putting before them the best 
and as many as possible of the current peri- 
odicals and letting them circulate. In a town 
where one branch of industry is carried 
most exclusively the library should 
ize in that branch; printed lists and new 
paper lists and open have all the 
place, but an is.terested, sympathetic libra 
rian can bring better results than all other 
efforts The text books of correspondence 
schools, especially those of the International 
or Scranton school, were commended as ret 
erence works for the uses of workmen. Miss 
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of this small but influential body. The wel- 
come was responded to by the president, Sam- 
uel H. Ranck. Then followed reports of the 
secretary and treasurer. The secretary re- 
peated her recommendation of last year, that 
inter-library pass cards or other forms be 
issued to reliable library patrons as they go 
from place to place about the state. The 
treasurer reported ten new members and a 
balance on hand of $18.91. 

Miss Walton, librarian of the State Normal 
College of Ypsilanti, and Mr. Koch, librarian 
of the University of Michigan, reported on the 
library institutes as they had been conducted 
during the year by the association, speaking in 
the highest terms of the instruction given by 
Miss Doren, Miss Burnite and Miss Hazel- 
tine, and presenting a hopeful view of the in- 
fluence of the institute but somewhat regret- 
ting the small attendance. 

The discussion of these reports, opened by 
Mr. H. R. Pattengill, of the state board of 
library commissioners, occupied much of the 
afternoon and brought out interesting criti- 
cism and valuable suggestion. Mr. Pattengill 
com mended the institute work as of the right 
character but criticised the attendance. He 
thought it had made the good librarians bet- 
ter, but had not reached the poor librarians 
He also spoke of the plans of the state board 
in regard to instruction in library work at the 
various summer normals that will be con- 
ducted in Michigan during the coming year 

Mr. Koch stated that the good done to the 
library cause was not represented merely by 
the number of librarians present. The num- 
ber at the public meetings in each place and 
the very definite good done at Traverse City, 
where several members of the city council 
pledged themselves to the adequate mainten- 
ance of the library, should not be overlooked 
Mr. Ranck thought that it was largely a 
question of how to get at the librarians of 
small libraries. Personal work would have 
to be done before they would be aroused to 
the point of going 20 or 30 miles at their own 
expense, or the authorities would allow them 
to go at the expense of the library. He 
spoke of the plens of the state board in re- 
gard to having a library organizer, which 
have for the present fallen through on account 
of some legal difficulty 

The discussion of institutes was followed 
by Miss Hoagland’s account of the work of 
the Public Library Commission of Indiana 
After outlining methods of institute work, 
she emphasized the mistake inherent in li- 
brary courses at normal schools as being an 
attempt to make librarians of teachers in- 
stead of broadening the teachers 

A roll call of libraries was then taken, a 
representative of each library being called on 
to report briefly on progress made in his 
library since the last meeting of the associa- 
tion The session closed with an attend- 
ance of 67 
The evening session was devoted to the 
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“Work of the library trustee ;” a paper “From 
the trustee’s point of view” being present 
by the Hon. John Patton, of Grand Rapids 
“From the public’s point of view,” by Bur 
r.tt Hamilton, Esq., Battle Creek; “From th 
librarian’s point of view,” by Henry M. Ut 
ley, Detroit. Discussion upon these points 
of view was opened by Judge Jason | 
Nichols, of Lansing, who spoke of the ne 
cessity of a library board hiring a good libra- 
rian and then standing by him. Other speak 
ers were Mr. Bement, president of the board 
of education of Lansing, and Mr. Jenks, of 
Port Huron. In the course of the discus 
sion it was thought interesting to know how 
meny different methods of electing library 
boards were represented at the meeting, and 
the representatives of the different boards 
were asked to explain their methods. The re 
ports from various cities were as follows 

Port Huron has a library commission 
five members appointed directly by the mayor; 
in Lansing the library is under the care of 
the board of education whose president ap 
points a library committee of three members 
Battle Creek Millard Memorial Library is un- 
der the board of education, three members of 
which board constitute a library committee; 
Detroit has a library commission of six, one 
member being appointed by the board of ed 
ucation each year for a term of six years; 
Grand Rapids has a library commission con- 
sisting of five members elected by the people 
one each year, and the superintendent o 
schools ex officio; West Bay City, Sage Li- 
brary, has a large board with vacious kinds 
of membership. Three members are appoint 
ed, one each by the president of the hoard of 
education, the superintendent of schools and 
the mayor. The pastors of several churches 
in the city are always entitled to membership 
in the board. Besides all these, five promi- 
nent citizens were selected originally by Mr 
Sage as members. These five select their own 
successors. 

At the close of this largely attended ses 
sion a delightful reception was given in the 
rooms below by the local library board and 
staff " 

Friday morning, June 1, “Relation between 
the public library and the public schools” was 
discussed in papers, “From the librarian’s 
point of view,” by Miss Louise M. Convers« 
Mt. Pleasant; and “From the school's point 
view,” by Superintendent W. G. Coburn, Bat 
tle Creek. The point made by Mr. Coburn i 
closing was that “it is not of so much ac 
count what a child knows when he leaves 
school as what he loves.” Mr. Coburn re 
viewed the various methods of supplying 
school children with books, urged close sym 
pathy between teachers and librarians, and 
paid a warm tribute to the work and influ 
ence of the children’s room. Discussion wa 
opened by Mr. B. A. Finney, of Ann Arbor, 
who suggested that librarians would find muc! 
help in reading educational journals. He de 
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At noon the audience scattered, to meet 
vain scon at the Sanitarium, where, through 
the courtesy of Dr. Kellogg, they 
shown through the building, and where an 
elaborate luncheon was served to 55 mem- 
bers of the association and their guests. The 
last session opened on Friday afternoon with 
the vice president, Theodore W. Koch, in 
the chair. The question box was first taken 
ip under direction of Miss Hoagland, and 
ifter the practical problems it presented had 
been provisionally solved, the reports of the 
ommittee on resolutions, and the auditing 
and nominating committees were r¢ ad and ac 
cepted. The secretary was instructed to cast 
ballot for the following officers 

dent, Samuel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library; Ist vice-president Theodore W 
Koch, University Library, Ann Arbor ; 2d vice- 
president, Mrs. Kate T. Douglas, Calumet 
Public Library; secretary, Miss Katherine G 
Ling, Detroit Public Library; treasurer, Miss 
Nina K. Preston, Ionia Public Library 

After the appointment of a mmittee to 
report at the next meeting en the feasibility 
f printing lists of reference books for small 
‘hool libraries and the practical details of 
library “pass cards,” an invitation from the 
League of Michigan Municipalities was read 
by Mr. Utley, urging that the next annual 
meeting of the association be held with them 
in 1907 at Detroit After an expression of 
thanks, the matter was referred to the ex- 


ecutive committee for decision The vice- 
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Miss Kate Armstrong, of Montague, and 
Miss Mabel Temple, of North Adams. 

During the intermission luncheon was 
served at the Hotel Vladish, and the visitors 
were taken to see the dam and through the 
establishment of a large cutlery company. At 
the afternoon session Miss Anna G. Rockwell, 
librarian at New Britain, Ct., read a paper 
under the title “What’s the use?” touching 
brightly on many library problems. Frank 
G. Wilicox, of Holyoke, spoke on “Ideals in 
library work,” and the program closed with 
an address by W. I. Fletcher on “The public 
library the public’s opportunity.” 


Library Schools and Training 
_ Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 


Dr. E. B. Huey, professor of psychology 
and education, Western University of Penn- 
syl\ania, has given a series of lectures on 
“Principles of education.” The talks have in- 
cluded “Methods of studying children,” “The 
main results of child study,” “Imitation and 
the formation of character.” 

Other recent special lecturers have been 
Miss Irene Warren, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago School of Education, who 
gave an interesting talk May 12 on the work 
of her libfary, and Miss Carcline Crawford, 
instructor in Teachers College, New York, 
who lectured May 15 on “The biological de- 
velopment of literature.’ 

In connection with the lectures on social 
conditions and betterment, the students have 
been visiting the public and private _kinder- 
gartens of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, the 
bath houses and settlements, the ju- 
venile court, the county jail, the penitentiary, 
the reformatory at Morganza and the county 
poorhouse. The superintendents at all these 
places took great pains to explain in detail 
the workings of the various institutions. The 
importance to the children’s librarian of a 
knowledge of social conditions is emphasized 
throughout the schoo] course 

During the last week of April the training 
school had a most intesesting exhibition of 
213 picture bulletins, in connection with the 
course on bulletin work given by Miss Char 
lotte Elizabeth Wallace, librarian of the East 
Liberty branch. In addition to bulletins from 
the Carnegie Library, the collection included 
examples from the public libraries of Brook 
lyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
New York and Newark, and the library 
schools of Drexel Institute, New York State 
Library, Pratt Institute and the University of 
I!}inois 

The school closed for a week June 16, the 
work of the summer term beginning June 25 
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PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Eighteen members of the present class have 

joined the A. L. A 
The following students have made library 

engagements : 

Alice S. Cole, cataloger, Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) 
Public Library. 

Maud Durlin, librarian, Oshkosh (Wis.) Pub 
lib Library 

Edith Dwight, assistant, 
(Va.) Library 

Besse R. Griffin, assistant, Library of Ameri 
can Society of Civil Engineers, New York 

Julia W. Heath, substitute, Pratt Institut: 
Free Library 

Louise M. Kirkpatrick, assistant, 
Branch, New York Public Library 

Blanche Lowe, substitute, Pratt 
Free Library. 

Jessie E. McBride, reference librarian, Ceda: 
Rapids (lowa) Public Library 

Ethel R. Sawyer, substitute, Tottenvil! 
Branch, New York Public Library 

Beatrice Schumm, assistant, Osterhout Li 
brary, Wilkes-Barre, Penn 

Catherine F. Tracey, acting librarian, Peqt 
Library, Southport, Ct. 

Anna C. Tyler, assistant, Pratt Institute Fre 
Library 

Sloane D. Watkins, librarian, 
versity, Greenville, S. C 
Other positions will be reported next mont! 
The school enjoyed a visit on May 22 fror 

Dr. Paul Trommsdorff, of the Royal Libr 

of Berlin, who is making a tour of Ameri 

libraries. Dr. Trommsdorff talked to th 

school about the Prussian gesamtkatalog 1 

in preparation 


Hampton Institute 


Aguilar 


Institute 


Furman U1 


SOUTHERN LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The Southern Library School closed 
first year’s work June 1, when certificat 
were issued to the following graduates: M 
Eloise Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Mattr 
G. Bibb, Montgomery, Ala.; Miss Floren 
Bradley, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Marion C. B 
clier, Decatur, Ga.; Miss Lila M. Chapman, 
Macon, Ga.; Miss Carrie Dailey, McDonough 
Ga.; Miss Jessie Hopkins, Athens, Ga.; Mis 
Louise McMaster, Winsboro, S. C.; Mi 
Sara L. Manypenny, Chattanooga, T: 
Miss Mary E. Martin, Easeley, S. C 

Nine of the ten students have accepted p 
sitions in library work, which shows the 
demand for trained library assistants in the 
South 

Entrance examination for the class of 1% 
was held in the room of the Carnegie 
Library June 2 


class 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBK 


SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Commencement exercises were held in the 
armory, June 13, with an address by Baron 
Herman von Speck-Sternburg, ambassador 
frcm Germany to the United States. The fol 
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lowing students received the degree of bach 
elor of library science: Marian Cinderella 
Bell, A.B ( University of Nebraska) 1goO4, 
Florence Baxter Currie, Olive Ermengarde 
Davis, Mattie Pauline Fargo, Elizabeth For- 
rest, Lily Gray, A.B. (University of Chicago) 
1876; Mrs. Ida Angeline Kidder, A.B. (Uni 
versity of Illinois) 1905; Lucy Mae Lewis, 
Josephine Augusta Meissner, Leila Mavde 
Weilepp, Ola May Wyeth, ornell Un 
versity) 1904 
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SITIONS 
Bessie Smith 
Public Library 
Elizabeth Marian 
Men’s Reading Roon 
tion, Norwalk, Ohi 
Blanche Joanna Dissett 
Public Library 
Harriet Anna Gage, 
Public Library 
Alice Gertrude Gaylord, 
Public Library 
Mrs, Amy 


Cleveland 


Claypole, assistant, 


Comings, 


Sturtevant 
Public Library 
Frances Charlotte Hunter 

Public Library 
Mabel Newhard, librarian, 

Library, Carey, Ohi 
Richards, 

Library 
Jennie Ellen 

lowa State 

lowa 
Mary Scott Walli 
lic Library 


Rena librarian, 
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imposing, while the data are in gen 
curate and well presented There is a 
oo much relianc: n reports, and a 
it too formal arrangement of sources, 
f f method rather than 


1 
too kil 


ns ly, | 
Wm. WARNER 


‘ond part of the book discu 
hases of library work and tl 
; ich American iibrarians hav 
meet the demands and opportunitie 
portions of their publi The list 


under the editorial direction of R. | 
vest ‘ tha it mu I 1 ri 1s Ps 
library buildings. branc r li Bowker. Part 3, Western states and t 
stations, libraries in parks, etc., abandon tories: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kan 

of eeeaenas formalities seo egg we Nebraska, So. Dakota, No. Dakota, Dal 
ary obstacles to the easy use of books, hours . , 1 

- Ron. - - . Territory, Montana, Wyoming, ( I 
f opening, length of time books may be kept A “wale ; “ie 

ut, access to shelves, children’s libraries and Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oreg 
their relation to the schools, libraries for the California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
blind, annotated book-lists, lectures and ex- homa, Indian Territory, 

hibitions in libraries, women in libraries, trav- r : 7 , ; 

~ libraries, en nhesbegr- New York, Office of the 
elling libraries, libraries and museums, library 
schools. This list of topics of itself is a sum- 


1 


2-+p 287 605 i) 
mary cf library problems, in solving all of (18909) of this wv 
which Ameri has made decided progress ations of the six New I 
The summary of American library ideals un- Part 2 (1902), in 185 pag 
der these heads is on the whole excellent. Dr. covering the publications of the states of Ni 
Meyer’s attitude toward our results is enthu York and Pennsylvania, west to Wisconsin 
siastic, and we may be pardoned if on reading averaging but 23 pages each for eight of 
his pages we congratulate ourselves that we oldest and richest states in the Union, 
have done at least so much as arrive at sub been reviewed in LIBRARY JOURNAL, 25: < 
stantial accord on most of these matters and 28: 78. Part 3, now before us, averag 
The conclusion is perhaps the most inter- 14 pages to each of the 23 divisions which 
esting part of the book According to ur clude the newest states, all the territor 
author, American libraries present the follow- Hawaii and Alaska. Either the wor 
ing exceptional advantages to readers: 1, the pilation has grown much in ze 
longest practicable hours of opening; 2, at- oughness as the enterprise progressed 
tractive and inviting reading-rooms; 3, at- far western states have exhibited a 
tendants who are entirely at the service of greater printing activity than their « 
the readers; 4, catalogs both excellent and sisters. That the first surmise is right 
easily consulted; 5, easily understodd sys- to be shown by a few comparative figur 
tems of classification; 6, ease of securing The publications of each of the states of 
books, especially the privilege of admission to fornia, Missouri, and Kansas fill more page 
freedom with which books’ than those of Massachusetts or Pennsylvania 


are loaned without undue difficulties in con- Those of either South Dakota, Montana, Wy 
oming, Utah or Nevada are as numerous as 


nection with registration, guarantees, etc.; 8, 
travelling libraries; 9, children’s departments New Hampshire. These figures indicate that 
and their relations to the schools; 10, library 2s a check list the latest parts of this worl 
schools He concludes: “Solche Einricht- 10w greater completeness than the earlier 
ungen kennen wir, von einzelen Ausnahmen The editor recognizes this expansion of t! 
abgesehen, in Deutschland so gut wie gar work in his prefatory remark that the lin 
nicht, ja, wir ahnen sie kaum.’ originally planned for the entire work 

A list of sources, numerous notes, written parts, perhaps 400 pages) has been already 
more especially for librarians, and an index far exceeded, with the 15 Southern states left 
complete this most interesting little volume. to be treated in Part 4, which will swell the 
The author appears to have caught the spirit volume of the completed work to near tw1 
of the best American librarians. That spirit what must have been first contemplated. Th 
is one of service of the people.and nobly have arrangement and grouping of material follow 
the people responded to their efforts. This 1s Parts t and 2, and have been described in di 
his great achievement. Any diligerit student tail in this journal for February, 1903, 
of journals and reports could have compiled 78-80. The material has been gathered by 
the facts and figures he has given An un- enlisting the co-operation of state libr 
friendly or even an unsympathetic critic could or other officials and supplementing the ma 
have found much to ridicule, much to ignore, terial thus secured locally, by reference to 
much to distort in his sources. American li- metropolitan collections of state documents, 


‘ 
t 


the shelves; 7, 
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New York Public L i 
he resulting mass of data then 1 
c I Ulli lla dld nen rf 
quired harmonizing, comparison, annotation, 
and the thousand and one painful and labor- 
us editorial attentions which have been so 


-llige tl = l al ft ly t \ ] by Mr 


perirec 
difficulties 
ns pre vallin 


nts 


more publ 
sylvania 

certal 
tions of Indiz 
extensive tha here 
ber little more than 


publishe 
gins f tions 
value 
ile its arrangemen 


» only subject index 


+? ref, 
is wav 1s therefore 


for 


] brie 
“ “ John W 
numerous commiuss\ bureat “The librarian 
Jia al 
states ] Wst main ust nt ( 
tates, anc must rem _ Dr. Richard Garnett 
tion until the same materia c 


dexed by subjects Wuitney, Hent 
Those who appreciate ed ! vhich ts cri ( 

beset the pioneer who bi: ] ! 

such a wilderness wil 

ture for the present wo 

pletion; a gratitude not 

that the certain financial 

a work, due to th 

appeals, 1 fte it Vv 

with mor é than mea fro similar un- 


dertakins : Wryer, J? 
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fail to consider deeply the criticisms that are Chicago P. L. In the Chicago Daily Nex 
made, however carelessly or unjustly, upon recently J. R. Patterson, superintendent of t 
their ideals, their methods, or their results. library's binding department, described 
These things are at least signs that the world dispositioa made of worn out volumes 
realizes that the library is an agency of enor- an average over 5000 books a year are 
mous potency tor good; and criticisms are demned as unfit for further use, and nearly 
unswered best by achievement.” of these are sent to the local house of corre 
tion, or Bridewell, as it is popularly know 
where they are available to 1900 prison 
Aurora (ili.) P. 1 [The new Carnegie made up of 1400 men, 150 women and 350 
building was formally opened on the after- boys 
noon of May 23, when a public reception was The Bridewell library is made up of ab 
held. Dedication exercises were held in the 15,000 books, distributed in different parts 
evening the institution. They are chiefly circulat 
: ; from the prison central library, where 
Bangor ( Me.) P l (23d rpt., year ending yolumes are stored on the shelves; but th 
“ a 1906.) Noted when printed in local are also smaller collections in other divisior 


LOCAL 


press, J., Feb., 1906, p. 91 of the prison, 1000 being kept in bookcases 
. , , the women’s building, 2500 in the scho 
Brooklyn, N. J) Pratt Institute F. L pod 1 ‘~ he | 
ith ae saaall , smaller numbers in the various cellhous 
Che library recently displayed in its exhib- +> ; ' 
— F F eck - ° The general distribution is made regular 
ition gallery an exhibit of “Some examples of . - 
; > - . Sunday morning from the central library, t 
modern printing This included books from ; . , 1. 
’ . : . books being conveyed in baskets, the rule p« 
the De Vinne Press, the Gilliss Press, the mitting each prisoner one book a week. H 
’ eac isoner One DOOK ;« ee Ww 
Riverside Press, the Heintzemann Press, and 4 : 
ever, great leniency is shown in the use of 
other well-known American presses, with a , er ie 
: er ‘ : cherished volumes, for the prisoners fr: 
tew examples of English work. On the walls 4 , 
, exchange their books with other borrowers 
was a collection of examples of announce- ‘6 age , ; , 
Requests made by the prisoners for 
ments, title-pages, invitation cards, programs, > a8 : + 
‘ : tain books are carefully noted There 
etc., from the presses mentioned, and also a 1 : ' 
. hitherto been no printed catalog, but one 
selection of modern German work. The ex- , 1 4 hy , 
: - been begun and will be published by 
hibit was intended to be of special service to . ‘ ' 
- prison department Considering the lacl 
those having occasion to print anything, from ! : - 7 . 
. trained librarians and other obvious short 
an announcement card to an annual report, sega 4 
- ; + comings the library is very well arrang 
and it showed examples of many kinds of ar “t es 
. " ‘ght , ' One difficulty in this part of prison manag 
work. A brief list of recommended books on : : : ; ar 
- ; : es ment lies in the short terms of the librari 
printing and of periodicals on this subje . ' Poon +t es Tl 
a 1. " , aie as well as of all the other prisoners 
was posted in the gallery, and was later] a onem is from twe - enenthh 
¢ , , average term is fri wo to si ( 5, 
ed in the July number of the library’s monthly vig calli ageor * 
. . . only men of some learning and book kn 
bulletin . : : . 
edge are selected to do the work All aut 

Camden VN. J) FF. P| The Carnegie are arranged alphabetically on the she 
building of the East Side branch of the hi Cards bearing the names of those most 
brary was opened on the evening of June 19 merously represented being tacked to 

j F c¢ : shelves render rapid and accurate service p 

Charles on C.) l rh At the 158th = gible Many exceptions to the rule of 
meeting of the society, held June 12, the li- pook a week’ are made to prisoners worl 
brarian’s report was presented, showing ac- near the central library, and the two conv 
cessions of 1137 and a total of 26,161 v. cat-  |ibrarians are kept fairly busy recording 
P » > circulatic e - - ~} : ’ 4 
aloged he circulation was 41,702, ot which returning and outgoing books 
31,085 were fiction. The total membership is “Reading for recreation is the rule, 
ae lual | ' ‘ there are many calls for books on chem: 

A valuable collection = over 400 v. relating history and the practical arts. There 
to the masters of Charleston and of South enough German and Scandinavian discard 
a has been given to the library by ‘ne volumes from the public library to satisfy | 
Hon illiam Ashmead Courtenay, who also readers of those languages, but there is a | 
presented eight portraits of distinguished citi- of jjterature for Italians. Polish, Russians 
zens of Charleston French.” 

Chelsea, Mass. Fite P.I 36th rpt year Cincinnati, O Library institute. U1 
ending Dec. 31, 1905.) Added 1167; total the direction of the Cincinnati Public Library 
21,416. Issued home use 85,333; school use a successful institute was held at the Waln 
1412; lib. use 6593. New registration 1029 Hills branch, Friday and Saturday, June 15 

“To test the popularity of the open shelves, and 16. This branch, the first of the larg 
a separate record was kept, and the result ones to be opened in Cincinnati, has been 
shows that over two-thirds of the books operation since April to. In architecture an 
loaned from the fiction class were selected arrangement it is well fitted to serve as 
from those shelves.” model small library, though its connectio 





1906 | 


1 
i 


with the 
mstration t 
stration i might h 


Forty persons were in attendanc 
Indiana, lowa, Kentucky and ( 
represented mon I » from « 
Hoag! 


Public Library ¢ 


the 
Lebanon, Sidney, 
Wilmington, Ohio, 
lle, Kentucky 
Jewell, secretary 
Carnegie librar 
president 


‘Incinnat! 


rtment 


sessions were hx 
‘tional addresses and general ! 
ind on Saturday cial ind here lat 
trip was taken the library f Mrs. Har 
the University of Cincinnat he library of ants,” and 
H 


istorical and Philosophical Society of yn “Work 
Ohio, and the North Cincinnati, Norwood 


ind East End branch buildings of the ¢ 
cinnati Public Library, which 


, 
the 


1c 
yurse of construction 
over Sunday spent the 
nook, formerly the home 
Cary, now the Clove 


' 
slind 


17,108 
per cent 
Cincinnahh (O.) 1 the > d istration 25¢ 


(Rpt., 1g0s.) “The li ary W tart to the populat 

about 100 v.; it now c ibout rooo, hardly surpasse 

since the books may be sent free through th The fiction collect 
mails, people living in Ohio, Kentucky, Penn by the librarian during 
sylvania, West Virginia, and even Texas, Vv. being handled and examined wit! 
have been able to enjoy them.” Thanks are to their meri { leg 
again extended to the Cincinnati Public Li- The “literature 

brary “for its care of the books :; ut rj log” 

tions to the magazines, and for the 1 - of the 

vided for the use and comfort of the " regular bulletins 


letin sheets 

Cleveland (O.) P. 1 At the Jun The latter 
of the library board a plan was appr ufieis ntly 
co-operation with the Western Re £ = 

- : : it involved, and ha 
brary School in training library assistat ‘“ ' 
Ag , The high loan 
return for instruction by members of ; 
_ . : . i fine tabie, 

brary staff in the library school, the li 
board will be given the right to nominate 20 
students, who will receive instruction at the 
library school free of tuition charges. Such 
students wo 1aturally be given preterence : 

—_ ae the lil : r ‘ e barring the room gives 
1 » Ss > lib ~ t . ’ 
In appomtmen oO the library a of simple, hospitable ’ 

Erie, Pa. Library institute The second  tectural beauti entra g and 
institute for library workers of northwestern arches are great! ! rearrange 
Pennsylvania was held at Erie, June 7-8, with ment of small ‘ f . of re 
Miss Marv Weis, of the Warren Publ Li cent interesting ! e : 
brary, presiding as chairman log thus 1 rte Ldded 


on 


cond 


used 
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to the ease and rapidity with which the pub- There has been an increase in registration 
lic finds the books it wants, and the staff ac and in the use of Looks for study. The read 
complishes its work.” ing room and central part of the building 
Mr. Hall refers particularly to the large use ‘ were cleaned and redecorated, and made mu 
of the children’s room, and to the rs of attractive and convenient The publi 
over-reading and evening use of library documents were systematically arranged, and 
by children many missing sets completed The fictior 
Freeport, Me. B. H. Bartol Memorial I percentage oe nde n shows a slight 
The Carnegis library building was dedicated Dut continued decreas 
on Saturday, May 26, in the presence of 1 ‘ew Britain (Ct.) Institute L t 
large audience lhe address of the day was 1905.) Added 2383; total not stated 
delivered by Dr. Henry M. Chapman, of Bow- home use 118,197. New_ registration 
doir College, and a dedicatory poe by H. L cards in use 9898 Receipts $10,109.89; e> 
Koopman, librarian of Brown University, was penses $9579.52 (salaries $3459.07, janit 
read by Miss Annette Aldrich, the librarian. service $1126.98, books $1908.82, binding 
The new building, which is of brick with printing $927.24, newspapers and period 
granite foundatign, is one storied, with $304.13) 
basement, 40 feet in front and 45 in depth There is considerable gain in reading r 
r 


t 
Che main part consists of one large room, attendance and in the general us¢ 


KC ] 


the central corridor being separated from the _ brary. 


stack room on one side and the reading ro : : 
+] ther 1 ve see. New Brunswick (N. J.) I 
he other, by two supporting columns 


on 


Ch rpt., and 23d rpt. of Free Cire. L year 


ere is a big fireplace in the reading roon — yea 
me . £ p * 7 th ré¢ ding m, ing March 31, 1906.) Added 2108: tot 
and the exterior finish, boo stacks a I . . . 
eisess iste een ad a : TI ee we. 490, of which 9423 are on loan from the 
a a ne brary CON- Circ. L. Issued, home use 63,240 (fict 

— ns 2150 vy It is named in memory of ‘av. 11.587) New cards issued 500 
jarnabas Henry Bartol, born in Freep: i os ~—v . < Dee : 

; : 1 in Freeport in ceipts $5132.41; expenses $4772.34 

The number of books added and the cir 


1816. It was first started as a library asso- 
-* + > ‘ q . , . | 
cation, and the heirs of Mz. Bartol in Phila- tation of books are both larger than ever 
. : vos The children’s room is_ particul: 
association would name it the Bartol Library, , 
sO it was incorporated under that name 
Shortly afterward, Mrs. Harriet Bartol Cur- New York P. L. On June 11 reading r 
tis, Mr. Bartol’s sister, gave $1000 toward the service between 9 and 10 p.m. was discon 
building fund. Finally $3500 was collected, tinued at the Bloomingdale and 96th street 
nearly all of the residents of the town con- branches, on account of insufficient attendance 
tributing. When it was found that all the Sunday afternoon service now prevails in II 
money possible had been raised, the associa- branches , 
tion appealed to Mr. Carnegie, who offered to [he open-air reading room, or “root 
give $6500 toward the library upon his*usual den” at the Rivington branch has proved s 
ccnditions Mr. Carnegie’s offer was ac- successful and is so greatly appreciated by 
cepted on March 31, 1005. The library was the people of the neighborhood that this 
made a free public library by the town in 1903. feature is being incorporated in the plans 
, ‘ three new branch buildings, now in the 
Indiana State 1 A legislative reference ponds of the architects The new “roof gar 
eer at ae ae Nes ta oa dens” will be somewhat larger than the one. 

. ~“cpagpete: as te . . Rivington street and more convenient rh 
aa nag “ ste general duty of this de- book-lift will be extended to the roof, and 
partment will be to secure, digest and tabu- shelter will be provided for magazines l 
late oficial and scientific data from other papers in case of a sudden shower. Thes« 
states and foreign countries as an aid to of- open-air reading-rooms increase the cost « 
ficial betterment in Indiana. Its special duty construction of a building by several thousand 
from its mauguration to the close of the : : 
next session of the General Assembly will dollars 
be to secure and organize such data as shall New York State L. On June 1 the gov- 
be of especial service to the members of the ernor signed the bill (chapter 678 of the laws 

li 


fore 


successful 


‘ 


legislature in the way of better planned and of 1906) for a new state library and mus¢ 
more carefully digested legislation. The de- building, at a cost not to exceed $4,000,000 
partment will be in charge of Mr. Clarence It carries am immediate appropriation « 
3. Lester $400,000. 


" 


cheste V. H.) City 1 (52d rpt.- Northampton, Mass. Forbes I The hi 
ending 19005.) Added 1774; brary has just had painted a portrait of the 
53,4600. Issued, home use 67,107 (fict. former librarian, Charles A. Cutter, t be 
t Ne gistration 635; total hung in a suitable place in the building. The 


cent 
rtist is Mr. W. H. W. Bicknell, of Bost 





July, 1906] 


Mass., who had the ad 
friendship with Mr. Cut 
is regarded as remarkably 
portrait is painted from pl 
sembles, general 

which 


m alte 


(Mich 
as dedi l 
Presiden 
chigan. ‘J 

f field s 

Mr. ¢ 


$10,000, t] 


Industrial ( 
ary building was 
I Monday, June 


weesieyan { 


(Rpt. 1905; in 


‘ 
use 0593; reserve us¢ 
Among the gifts recei dur 
were the 3336 v. and 2208 pamphl 
ing to the Van Benschoten coll 
“Several large collections 
in recent years have be 
italoged In response t 
this fact the finance committee of 
trustees has appropriated enough n : 
employ an additional cataloger for two years.” 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Osterhout F. 1 (17th 
rpt., 1905.) Added 2901; total 36,842 Issued, 


home use 100,313 (fict. 66.61 per cent New 


ex 
sociology 
and biograp 
registration 2684 exceeded by ogy 
Chere has been a decrease iV cent and biography, ne 
in the circulation of fiction ' 1 cially gin ol — 4 
encouraging te know that i Mr. Bailey cor 
are in demand and that th question of rebind 
measure at least, satisfied mzormation fr ’ 
popular works of fiction are not inquiry of 
library continually.” ; 
Che work of guiding children in 
ing has been most encouraging 
Of nearly 1000 v. added to the children’ 
room a large proportion were replacements or 
duplicates of standard works 
best to keep to the } 
authors rather than 
newer fields.” 
Library privileges have been extended 
th, leaps : eae 


give uf 


residents outside of 


fy €1 
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24,139. Re 


‘ ‘ 
DOCKS 


stration 4619; cards im use 
$44,513.83; expenses $44,447.78 
binding $2965.07, salaries $16,425.30, 

, extra $1588.60, ca 


coal 


$2487.57 


veo 


$2254.75, 


service 
22 and wood $1553.94, gas 
vs a st idy gain, 
and children’ 


ct ynsiderable 


tne library hoy 

y in the reference 

partments there has been 

pairing and wmproven 

hicl pecial appropriation of $3000 was 

t the close of the preceding year 

f assistant librarian was created, 

by the appointment of Rob- 

then librarian of the Brockton 

) Public Library. Work with the schools 

isual, steady and satisfactory, th 

s of pupils’ cards having beet 

from the general circulating depa 

*hildren’s department; 7134 

; on these cards. It has been de 

cided to make provision in the children’s root 
for little ind experimental 

of this department on Sundays and holidays 

was tried with satisfactory results. Mr . 

been trying certain experiments 

means ot 

really £0 rd 

nd the chil 

frame made wit 

with mats of 

in displaying pictures 

showing pictures ca 


scvera 


ent of the building, for 


ton > 
1] ] 
is hiled 


Shaw 
e 


n 
children, ypenil 
Green 
says: “I have 
regarding influences on children by 
pictures having some r 
pictures framed and placed aro: 
dren’s room, I have had a 
a movable back and supplied 
different use 
lhe plan is, when not 
for by especial occasions, to 


ot the works of 


sizes to 
led 
<hibit 
a single artist in succession, 
keeping a picture long enough in sight to 
make an impression and hoping that some 
zsthetically susceptible children may by see 
ing urtist’s work, in different mani 
testations, for a considerable leneth of. time. 
learn to distinguish some of the character- 
istics of the artists. It is intended also to 
have the children’s librarian give talks about 
the ind artists We have a collection 
of 4000 fine photographs. It is the intention, 
of course, only to display masterpieces.” 

From the eight delivery stations a total of 
10,622 \ issued Among the exhibits 
held at the library was one devoted to books 
for the blind, which excited wide interest in 
this department of library work 

\ppended to Mr. Green’s report are reports 


’ | 
ot the various lil 


library committees and heads of 
cepartments 


the same 


pictures 


were 


FOREIGN 


Battersea (Eng.) P. Ls. (19th rpt. — year 
ending March 31, 1906 Added 1410; total 
54,300, of which 15,675 are in the ref, dept 
Issued, ref dept 60,638 ; lending dept 214,- 
092; branches 74,221 and 59,621 respectively 
“A scheme for reorganizing the school libra- 
ries in the borough has been prepared by the 
librarian and approved by the library commit 
is now under censideration by the 
committee. In the meantime, fa- 


and it 
ition 


tee 


edu 


ities are being given 
it for meeting 
vided for by t 
for carrying 

conference w! 


pt he 
general 
made at the 
1808 ” 
Bodleian I (Rpt.. 19005; i Oa 1 
Gazette, May 8, 1906.) Added 79,539 printed 
and ms. items, the highest total on record. O 
under the 
purch 


these, 53.431 were received 
right act, 11,279 were 
14,430 zifts or exchanges \mong é 
were 21 mss, and 127 blockbooks pu 
in Tibet, presented by the Indian 
ment. “The Bodleian already posses 
siderable modern Tibetan collections, but 
-ompare in antiquity and cur 
been presented. The 
stories of kings 


treatises on 


new 


thing to 
with what has now 
consist of sutras, hi 
manuals of worship, L 
era grammar, poetry, and ‘prajna para 
mita’ (transcendental wisdom).” Anothe 

important gift was the Homeric collection 

Dr. Monro, the late provost of Ofiel, p 
chased and given to the library by his friend 
condition that they be kept together as 
1on The c yllection « 


mes 
larras, 


ture 


-ompt 
lighting has been installed in tl 
camera, with highly sattstactory 


Electric 
Radcliffe 
sults 


Wales. St. Detmiol’s 1 Dri 
Mr. Gladstone’ 
niol’s, Hawarden. (Jn Nineteenth 

June, 1900 Pp. 9044-954.) 

An account, by Mr. Gladstone's 
of the library collected by him, and 
to the students of Great Britain, 
1902 housed in the building ere 

, 
nation as to him 


Hawarden 


Mary ) library 


memoria 


Japan, Librartes 


t education 
(Tokio, 1906. 6+174+78 p. O 
regarding the libraries in 
These include 1 


English 
information 
kingdom 

public and 57 private libraries. For 
ernment library, the Imperial Library 


government 


the 


were noted in June L. 5. Ther 
increase of 8 public and 11 privat 
libraries during the year. In the 85 publ 
and private libraries there are contained 
770,266 v., of which 734,643 were Japanes 
and Chinese works and 35,623 European 
works. The libraries were open 19,652 days 
and had 420,065 visitors, a daily average 
21.38 All the statistics very large 
crease over the previous year 


kio 


was an 


Statistics 


show 


Manchester, Eng. John Rylands L (Rpt 
1905; tn library Bulletin, May, 1906.) Added 
8026, of which 3644 were purchased; total 
“upwards of 100,000.” Important accessions 


are noted The most considerable gift was 
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e sold at a 
yf reproduction, 


in ; t 


p! . 
»f the seven works chose 
ncelude the C 


pronounced by Jol Russell. garter 


arms, on the investiture of Charles, Duk 
Burgundy, with the order of the Garter, 
February, 1469; a grammatic t | 


e 


se called puula,” printed by 
fragment of an ed 
at Utrecht 


1545 +} ‘ 


ed mm or rea 
by Wynken de Worde, 
unique copy of the L: 
“Biblia pauperum.’ 
loseph 


Henry 


Practical Wotes 


Srncieton, J. W Bookbinding gges 
tion. (/n Library World, May, p. 239-290.) 
An argument “in the interests of economy 

against the practice of buying books bound 

from the sheets, as recommended 
t th 


Chivers It is pomted out that 
is often too good for the book, and that 
books, even fairly popular 

from two to three year 

covers and after that 

erve; by “cheap” is meant “anything up 
a shilling.” Recommends that publisher 
formally urged to issue a library edition 
popular books, based mn direct 

from libraries of the number of 

quired 
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and a few open rows of books; and gree of effici 

blishment of grade room libraries in its collections, 
schools, were special features of the strengthening state 

the Buffalo Public Library that have _ been actively identified 
interes ughout the country and National Association 

y adopt in « libraries Mr is a member of 

believed th ghly in library ex Library Associa 


his dominating purpose was to Hit, Frank 
library inte the closest possible rooklyn (N. \Y 
Mr. Elmendorf had 
f the American Library As eceived th jonorary 
since 1893 rie wi elected secre- » ¢£ - a] mater. D: 
the Association at the Denver C 1 ae 
105, and fir vice-president ie 
land Conference in 1806. He was aoes Ti 
I interests in New York state, ee 
president of the New York ‘ 
ition, of which he was a lead- 
He ntributed | to the : : , 
press < libr: yics and was riOLDING, .V1LISS inna 
ctive in making tl W : k public libr: State Library 
" 


pointed temporary 


pec ple 


nted assistant 


jucation Department, 


better known to the general public 
; erty branch ot 


vl * 1806, he \ al ed 

resa Hubbell West, then librarian of the Mil- burgh, Pa 

vaukee Public Library. No reco i his li Laturop, Miss Helen, of the 
rv work can be adequate without recogniti State Library School, 1905-6, has been 
her high abilitv and devoted pointed assistant to he director oft 


n all his professional activities, which have [raining School for Children’s Librar 
been also in large measure her own. Atameet- Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa 

ng of the directors of the Buffalo Public Li 

brary, July 9, resolutions were passed, appre J 
ciative of the services of Mr. Elmendorf, “t 


LICHTENSTEIN, Joy, assistant librariar 
the San Francisco (Cal.) Public Library, 
se devoted and masterful work is due the taken a year’s leave of absence from tl 
1 common success of the library, which he has brary force and entered business 
left in the front rank of the great public libra- MULLIKEN, Miss Clara, of the New 

f the country.” It is added: “The li- State Library School, class of 1906, has be 
has ever been his greatest, and in fact, appointed reference librarian and head ot t 
nly interest during these years, and his loan department of the Rosenberg Librar 
hope and ambition was to make the Galveston, lex 
a means of happiness and comfort, a I - ames 
of the best knowledge, to all the peo- lc "aa a has resigt 
f the city. We hereby faintly express slelen tn which h is succeeded by E 
our admiration for his ability and success in aahems of “Golem Ore who | 
his profession, and his high integrity and , ~ +} - ~— acted as 3 
faithfulness to his trust, which has com- ee ee ee ee 
manded, at all times, our entire confidence.” Rupp, George Peabody, librarian of 
—— Mrs atietie Wasa Masonic Temple, Philadelph a, Pa., died 
! : ri t the Jewish Hospital in that city on July 


1e¢ 


Tackson. < » Car rie ihrarv o Dies 
eee r c : a L b 4, of Pitts Mr. Rupp had been librarian of the Mas 
urgh Training School for Children’s Libra Temple for the past ten years, having before 
ans, was married on July 9, at Westerleigh hy. Tieesides salt Ok al] 
: > oe =o ef, that time en librarian of Girard Colleg 
Staten Island, N. Y., to William Parker 1 2 be 
Flint, of Pittsburgh 
GAMWELL, Miss Lillian M., of the New York 
State Library School, f 1906, has been 
ppointed librarian of the George Maxwell 


Memorial Library, Rockville, Ct 


Soits-Conen, Leon M., B.L.S., New Yor 
State Library School, class of 1905, has beer 
appointed assistant in charge of the Brown 
ville branch of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Pub! 
Library 
peas . , , Tuomson, O. R. Howard, librarian-1 
Henry, William § See librarian of Indi- PR of the Wagner Institute branch of tl 
a, has resigned that pos — access Free Library of Philadelphia, has been elect 

es os libr as SS University librarian of the James V. Brown Librar; 

hington, Seattle. His resignation will meas x. : . : 
ee ee Williamsport, Pa., recently established 
in September Mr. Henry has 
rarian of Indiana for nine years, WriGut, Miss Jane, of the New York Stats 
at deal for the develop- Library School, 1905-6, has been appointed 
in the state. He librarian of the Art Library connected wit! 
the Cincinnati Museum Association 


rary to a high de 





BIBLIOTHEQUI 


éral des 


i classed reference 


The Jorret (Ji.) | 


hort list of “Som 


has a s 


science 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


} 
iOoging 


to supplement 
advance edition,” I-21; 
»f the Catalog Division 
Congress Washington, 
hice, 1900 26 p. UO 
his supersedes the previous issues of May, 
1903 (1-2), and March, 1905 (I-11), and in- 
cludes also corrections and amendments af- 
fecting the rules so far issued on cards 
Chere will be further publication fro 
to time of special rules supplementing Cutter 
und the A. L. A, rules. One copy of each on 
cards and in pamphlet form are sent fre 
to subscribers to the L. C. cards; additional 
or other copies are sold at two cents for 
cards and five cents for pamphlets. The spe 
cial rules here given deal with collation, ; » late Tames Y¢ 
series note, cal umbers, otati cal ‘ re 
eries note, call numbers, ann en m, recata Glasgow, J. Mas 
loging, added entries, geographic headings, 
treaties, transliteration, imprint, dissertations, 
monasteries, etc., Indian schools, societies, rhis collecti 


) 


atlases, titles and title pages in different of technical 
languages, agricultural experiment stations. incorporated 


West of Scot! 


v. fronts, ( 


LovurIstaNna State L. Catalogue of the law de- 
partment; comp, by Albertina F. Phillips, 
librarian. 1905. 200 p. O 

. , ' a iry 
Records reports, digests, laws and similar 

works in rather crude fashion, giving United 

States first, with other states following in America 

alphabetical order, then foreign and miscel 16390 dowt 

laneous divisions. A glossary of Jaw abbrevi 


publicat ( 


ations covers 57 pages 

The New York P. L. Bulletin for Jun 
prints several letters from the correspondence 
between the Duke of Newcastle and Admiral 
Lestock and General St. Clair, relating to the 
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Con 
Angli 


ANGLO-SAXON INTERESTS. Library o! 


gress 
"axon interests; 
\ P. C. Griffin. 2d 
Washington, Goy 

22 p. O 


BACTERIOLOG) 


Select list of references on 


under direction of 
issue, and additions 
Utnce, 


comp 


Print 1906 


International catalogue of 


cientific literature 4th annual issue 


[1904] R 


8 


Bacteriol gy London, 1900 


AMERICA. Pro- 


ceedings and papers. v 1904-1905 
New York, Printed for the Society, 1906 
106+6 p. O. [300 cop.] 

Contains constitution, by-laws, officers and 
members of the society; an historica] sketch 
of its organization by Carl B. Roden, the pro- 
ceedings of the organization meeting at St 
Louis and later meetings; and account of the 
formation of the Chicago chapter, which was 
the forerunner of the present national body 
The papers include: Annual address of the 
president. W. C. Lane; Bibliography of Amer 
ican music, O. G. Sonneck; Bibliographies in 
literary history, Eleanor P. Hammond; Gad 
desden’s “Rosa Anglica,” B. A. Finney; The 
ory and history of botanical bibliography, J 
C. Bay; Material for United States naval 
history, C. H. Lincoln; /n re a bibliograph 
ical institute, A. G, S. Josephson; European 
historians of the Turks, A. L. P. Denms. A 
department of “Bibliographical notes” calls at- 
tention to various bibliographies now in 
course of preparation The volume is finely 
printed and a most creditable production, 


Burnp. Books for the. New York Public Li- 
ssified list of the 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 


I, part I, 


brary Cla books for 


blind, in the circulating department 20 
p. O 
New \ 


for the 


Library. List of music 


Publi 


blind, with some works on study, 


history and theory, the circulating de- 
partment. 8 p. O 


BoHEMIA Zibert 


rie Svaz. 2 


Bibliografie ceské histo- 
(Politicka historie 

1590. ) Bursik & Kohut, 1905. 5-4 

241-480 p. 3.20 kv 

The Boston Poox Co. Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy for July contains among other features 
a first instalnent of a bibliography of prose 
fiction, by Nathaniel L. Goodrich; and a con 
tinvation of George Watson Cole’s record of 
“Bermuda in periodical literature.” 

lrenton (N. J.) Free Public Li 
List of books on ceramics. Tren- 


1000 


1520- 


Prague, 


CERAMICS 
brary 
ton, 30 p S 
Library of Congress. List of 


books (with references to periodicals) re- 


CHILD LABOR 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


[July, 1906 


lating to child labor ; comp. under the direc 
tion of A. P. C. Griffin. Washington, Gov 
Print. Office, 1906. 66 p. O 
ELECTRICITY Pratt 
Books on electricity: an annotated list 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April, 1906. 36 p. D 
An excellent list, especially in the annota 
ticns, which indicate compactly the character 
and scope of each work and its degree of 
helpfulness to student, mechanic, or gen 
eral reader he collection is not highly 
specialized, but a good general and tech 
nical collection; its practical usefulness will 
be greatly enhanced by this list, which should 
be valuable also to other libraries. Editions 
will be supplied to other libraries, with« 
change, at $12.50 per 1000; if imprint 
changed cost will be slightly larger. 


Institute Free Library 


SMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. Library of Congress 


Select list of works relating to employers’ 
under the direction of A. P 


Print. Office, 


liability ; comp 
C. Griffin. Washington, Gov 
1906. 20 p. QO 

U. S. Department of Agricul 
Catalogue of pub 


=NTOMOLOGY 
ture L. Bulletin no, 55: 
lications relating to entomology; prep. un 
der the direction of the librarian. Washing 
Office, 1906 562 p. O 
FRENCH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY AS 
ciété Francaise de Bibliographie was organ: 
in Paris, April 27, 1906. Its object is “to con 
plete and perfect in France by al] the means 
in its power the bibliographical equipment” 
(“l’outillage bibliographique”). Its first ef 
forts will be devoted to, 1, the improvement 
of the tools of general current bibliography ; 
2, the continuation and improvement of the 
“Repertoire des revues frangaises,” published 
from 1899 to 1901, by D. Jordell; 3, to estab 
lish, with the co-operation of the public au 
thorities a bibliography of official publica 
tions. Meetings of the society will be held 
from timie to time, at which reports will be 
made on the undertakings 1m progress, and on 
the advance of bibliographical science in 
France and elsewhere, and there will be dis 
cussion of such questions of library economy 
as are intimately connected with biblicgraph 
questions. The first meeting of the s 


ton, Gov. Print 


1 


ica] 
Cal 
iety was held at the Cercle de la Librairie, 
17 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. 


c 
I 
scien 


[1904] 


International catalogue of 
4th 


London, 


GEOLOGY 
tific 


H: Geology 


annua] issue 


1906, & 


literature. 


Hinrichs’ finfjahrs 


deutschen 


GERMAN LITERATURE 


katalog der im buchhandel 


bicher zeitschriften, land 
litelverzeichnis wu 
1901-1905. Lief. 1 


1906. 48 p. 2.40 m 


erschienenen 
sach 


Leip 


karten, usw 


register. bd. 11, 


zig, Hinrichs, 





July, 1906] 


IZALIAN HISTORY. Annuario 
della storia d’Italia dal sec. iv dell’ 
giormi nostri; dir. da A. Crevellucci, G 
Monticola, e F. Pintor Pisa, Spoerr, 
1906. 84+566 p. 18 


dig 


LIBRARY WORK: a bibliography and 
current library literature. v. 1, nc. 2, July, 
1906. Minneapolis, Minn, H. W. Wilsor 
Co. p. 25-48 

MecuAnics. International catalogu 
entific literature 4th annual iss 
B: Mechanics. London, 1906. 8 

MOLIERE Harvard University 


Bibliographical contributions, ed 
Lane, librarian. no. 57: Catal 
Moliére collection, acquired \ 
the library of the late Ferdinand Bocher; 
comp. by T. F. Currier and Ernest L. Gay 
4 umbridge, Mass , Ig00 148 p () 

An interesting and careful piece of work 
he appendices include a study und revi 
of portraits of Moliere, list of English im 
tations and translations of Moliére’s plays, 
outline of the shelf arrangement of the col 
lection, and a tabulation of the tables of con 
tents of the editions and translations of Mol 

re’s collected work The collection here 
recorded comprises 1793 V 
NARRAGANSETT COUNTRY 

S A bibliography 

untry. (Jn Bullet 

p. 117-118.) ni 

Reprinted Ir I I handb x 1 : } books 
local committee f h Narragansett May 


Pier conference tution of Washingtor 


T he Narragansett country ¢ \ ted I enox 
1 Libr: r\ 

that 

years 


references (Jn Providence 


1 


Quarterly Bulletin, July, p. 52 


NATURAL science. Bibliographie der deut 





en naturwissenschaftlichen litteratur. Hrsg 

i. A. des Reichsamtes des Innern 

deutschen Bureau der internationalen 

liographie in Berlin Bd. & Ni (June) of 

Berlin: H. Paetel, 1906 248 20 m., buying appears 

Schéndruck-Ausg, 24 m in card form. It is 
NEGRO SUFFRAGE Library ot Congress List and by joming in 
of discussions of the 14th and 15th amend unite library boc k 
ments, with special reference to n be. 1 with th 

: sting “books 

“poorly made bool 
to check any 
1906. 20 p. O they would bu 


on the latter 
Norw , ' T . re talog 
NORWEGIAN LITERATUR \arskatalog printing, p: 


Norsk litteratur 1905. 13 aarg. af Kvarta ‘ 


t¢ return the 


frage ; comp. under the direction of P 
Griffin. Washington, Go Print. Office, 


ner 
ip 


katalog over Norsk litteratur. Udg. ¢ ’ committee 





operate by becoming members 
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WARK EDITION. -- 
dictionary with the 
! and the 
1905-00, 
Philadel- 
book It 


itie- 


rsal dictionary” 
Henry Wark, 
LIC ce ot 
agent tor 
iry with a separate 
Wark imprint. At first sight 
ils to the librarian because 
lix as in the Merriam “In 
on examination it is found 
the International but revised 
rds such as aut X-ray, 
ir in their proper alphabetic 
definitions are not the same as 
International and the illustra 
ren The editors’ names are 
The Ogilvie dictionary which 
is n throughout the country — the 
Wark imprint being used chiefly in the Phil- 
adelphia district—is the one which 
there is at the present time a lawsuit brought 
by Merriam to ascertain whether or not Ogil- 
me of Webster 


o the n 
the the 


lictior 


mobile, 


>.» appe 


ones 


11 


celling 
W Criliikg 


about 


right to use the n 
On the whole the Ogilvie dictionary offers 
no advantage over the “International” ex- 
cept in the one alphabet of words, while the 
wuthoritative editing of the “International” 
utweighs this one advantage 

Auice B 


ester Pustic LrprAry FINDING LIST 
Sit It seems a long time to wait un- 
til now to mak rk about a book no- 
tice in the JourNAL of March. I refer to the 
notice of the “Finding list of music” issued 
by this library. Of course, it should be un- 
derstood that we have not aimed to make 
anything like a complete list of books of mu- 
ic, and that we buy but few books about 
music or musicians in other languages than 
Ex glish [he reason I write is that I fear 
that the libraries other than very large ones 
will conclude that our collection is not se- 
lected with especial regard to the actual needs 
of this and similar communities. On the 
contrary, I think that other communities can 
get valuable suggestions from the use of our 
In regard to the plan of the list, 
of opinion. We 


the 


\ S 


KROEGER 


Wor 


OF MI 


fincing list 
there is room for differences 
like the form used. 


SamueEL S. Green, Librarian 


The author of the finding list wishes to add 


the following words about scores: As Mr 
Green has made the foregoing remark, I will 
add that I am uncertain whether the criticism 
m “I pagliacci” and “Cavalleria rusticana” 
is directed toward my of the term 
“score,” or toward my classification of the 
operas in question. Presuming now the lat- 
ter to be the case, I will say simply that cer- 
tain persons of my acquaintance, whose mu- 
sical knowledge is respected, agree with me 
that these two works might reasonably be 
lassified with light operas 


Rozert K. SHaw 


use 


Assistant-librarian 


“New SHA EANA 


Have read vV 


KESPEA AND PERIODK 
l interest 
amazement th communication from 
Shakespeare Press, of Westfield, N a 

l in the June number of the Lrpra 
JOURNAL. I| unblushingly confess myself 
be the “new librarian” who, “with the naizv 
newcomer,” has dared to question tl 
the Press, as we 


presentation 


ENTS i ith 


lished 


Or a 
methods of 


their 


ohakespeare 
facts in t 


rt the 


facts are as follows: Our former per 
agent having retired from business, 
found it advantageous to place all our Ame: 
ican subscriptions with a dealer. | 
latter sent the Shake speare Press a stateme: 
to this and intimated, I suppose, tl 
he expected the trade discount I 
Shakespeare Press thereupon sent us a n 
stating that they no 
that they objected to dealing through agent 
We then asked them to send their bill to 
agent for the full amount; but they simply 
sent us a new bill with postage added 
cover the cost of the c rrespondence, as they 
explained later) and appended this note: “| 
Mr. ———— obtains any new subscription { 
us he will be entitled to twenty-five cents dis 
count on same, and fifteen cents on renewal 
As this seemed inconsistent with their claii 
in a previous letter (and now clashes wit 
their boast in the L, j. that the Press “wou 
consider it beneath its dignity to pay com 
missions to anybody”) the head of our order 
department asked for an explanation and on 
more requested them to send the bill to our 
agent, whom of course we had already paid 
at the beginning of the year for the entiré 
amount of all our American 


odical 


local 


eftect, 
usual 


1 
allowed discounts a1 


subscription 
Not being able to understand such a transa 
tion, the Shakespeare Press wrote in high 
dudgeon to the president of the university 
and also eased their feelings by sending 
communication to the columns of the L 
This communication seems to contain sever 
contradictions: the writer first claims that for 
the last five years we have paid them the fu 
amount in advance, and then he goes on to 
complain that we have been paying less than 
the subscription price to agents. As the mag 
azine has been running only five years one or 
the other of these statements must be wrong 
We need not point out such other facts as 
that we never claimed to have paid as low 
price as we are quoted as having paid; that 
we have records of all such transactions, and 
that we trust them in preference to the mem 
ory of the Shakespeare Press (for the latte 
say that they cannot afford sufficient clerical 
assistance to keep track of all these details) 
Suffice it to say that we do not find any caus: 
for mistrusting our agents, with whom we 
have the pleasantest and most cordial rela 
tions. 


Tueopore W. Kocu, 
University of Michigan Library 
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which confront librarians 


HE problems 

appear in a kaleidoscopic arrangement, 
year after year, in new relations to each other. 
Fixing our a‘icntion upor them at these an- 
nual conferences we find that by the shifting 
of time certain topics which in previous years 
received our consideration have been moved 
aside, and form a background, as it were, for 
that particular phase of library development 
or economy which, for the time being, has as- 
sumed the most prominent position among the 
subjects demanding attention. 

The presidents of the American Library 
Association have represented different kinds 
of libraries — subscription, proprietary, uni- 
versity, public. This year, speaking for the 
large public library, I wish to present one 
effect of their growth and some of the con- 
shall 


the expansion of the public | 


tributing causes. I hope to show how 
brary system has 
imposed new duties upon the librarian, in- 
creased his responsibilities and made it neces- 
ration and conduct 
methods of the 


sary for him, in the organ! 
of his library, to follow the 
business world. 

This is a subject which should appeal to 
librarians of all public libraries regardless of 
their size, for it is true that the librarian of 
the small library is called upon to meet, only 
in a less degree, the same problems that con- 
front the librarian of the large library 
There 


librarian 


Times have indeed changed are 


those who claim that the old style 


knew books has disappeared and his 


place has been taken by the m 
who acts as the executive officer of the insti- 


who 
dern librarian, 
tution. Such critics sigh for the library of old, 
with its musty tomes and its air of seclusion 
and repose; they long for the return of the 
librarian with his quiet, dignified, studious 


PHASE OF 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


Hitt, Chief Librarian of 


: 
air, and they resent 


There is some fot 


Since that body of enthu 
domitable workers foun 


brary Association in 

and adopted as their motto, “T! 
for the largest number, at the 
new kind of librarian has ap 


eared 


I 
no better than the old; but he is d 


We believe that the difference is due 
effort to live up to the principle embodie 
the motto of the association 

The librarian of a generation or more ago 
had many advantages over his successor. He 
was always with and among his books, his 
desk was in the midst of them, and his work 
He had little to 
do with the details of the management of the 


directly in touch with them 


library. In those days the initiative in all 
progressive schemes was taken by the board 
of trustees or committees of the board, and it 
happened that a 
adopted, or action taken without consultation 
with the librarian. 


large cities, the librarian did not attend the 


usually policy would be 


In some libraries, even in 


board or committee meetings. He was merely 
a “keeper of books,” and being thus permitted 
to pursue his studious ways, his character and 
mind were enriched from h 
mate association with books, 
has described 


as some one 


log and a walking en 
The modern librarian 

of personal gain, has 1 

of the 


private office away fro 


joy of being a 


may be unfortunate en 


altogether outside of 


where the good sine 


reaches him That mat 





4 


situated, he is likely to get out of sympathy 
with the needs of the public whom he is try- 
ing to serve 


present-day librarian taken on 
and 


than 


The has 


s formerly borne by the trustees, 


1 force of circumstances rather 
inclination, he is obliged to devote much of 
his 
agement of the institution. 


[he increase in the appropriations made to 


time and attention to the business man- 


libraries, and the amount of work which an 
up-to-date library is expected to perform, 
have made it necessary for a librarian to be- 
come more of a business manager than his 
predecesscr. He must see that the income of 
the library is wisely and ecoromically ex- 
pended, and that the needs of the institution 
are so represented to trustees and the city 
officials as to secure sufficient money to carry 
He must keep in contact with 


on the work. 
the busy workers and professional men of 
the community, so that he may be prompt in 
seizing every opportunity for extending the 


usefulness of the library. 
Trustees have realized that better results 
are obtained when the librarian is really the 
active executive head. They expect him to 
make recommendations, and after they, as a 
legislative body, have accepted and adopted 
them, to see that they are carried into execu- 
tion. 

The spirit of expansion and progress which 
has characterized the age has been caught by 
the library profession. By the formation of 
the American Library Association the libra- 
rians who constituted that association were 
banded together for aggressive work, and it 
is because of the unity of their action and the 
earnestness of their purpose that so much has 
been accomplished in the short space of thirty 
As a result of the interchange of ideas 
have encouraged, 


years. 
which these conferences 
those who have been most progressive in the 
profession have been able to influence their 
more to reach out 
and extend their field of operation. Experi- 
ments tried in one place with success have 


conservative co-workers 


been adcpted elsewhere. 
We have 
ment of libraries upon a sound basis. 


the establish- 
Laws 


worked to secure 
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providing for their maintenance have been 


enacted in one state after another. Organ 


ized aid for towns and cities wishing to es- 
tablish libraries has been provided. The 
} 


ranging and cataloging of books has becom 


a science. 

All of these things and many others the 
American Library Association has accom 
plished through committees and individuals 
“The library movement,” says a recent re 
port, “has now reached a stage in its dev 
opment at which it would seem that present 
methods may be modified, with great gain in 
diminished ex 


and a relatively 


The early workers in the modern 


efficiency, 
penditure.” 
library movement saw the desirability of a 
unification of library interests and methods 
and did all they could to secure that end 

Before much more can be done, organiza 
tion must extend to the association itselt. 
is to be hoped that the American Library As 
sociation committee on ways and means w 
report such a sum of money on hand for thx 
purpose of establishing permanent headquar- 
ters as will justify the Association in making 
a start in this direction, even if it be of 1! 
humblest character. 

In these days system and organizaticn are 


indispensable in library management. The 


labor saving devices which have been invented 
for the modern man of affairs have not resu!: 
ed in giving him more leisure, but have beet 
designed to make it possible for him to accom 
plish more work in a given time. The libr 
rian has studied business methods only tl 
he, like the business man, may save time 
one direction to expend it in another. The 
library which is not well organized will meet 
the same fate as the commercial house which 
has an incompetent head 

Not only libraries, but other educational in 
stitutions and systems have been established 
on such a large scale that it has been necessar 
to adopt modern methods so that the best re 
sults and the most economic administration 
might be secured. What is said of the colleg« 
or university applies with equal force to the 
public library, that for their successful ad 
ministration the scholar is not so much need: 
as the man of practical ability. 


, 





footsteps of the 
| system, with which 
y well be compared 
m that “knowledge 
accepted by people of 
f progress, it was 


that even 


ped 
peopl educated, and 


safety of the na 


common 
the on would depend 
intelligence, not of the few, but of the 


vhole community. The rapid spread of this 


and the results which followed the quick- 


ening the minds of the common people is 


one of the most interesting pages from the 


history of the civilization of man. But even 


after this wonderful awakening of the people 


to the realization of their power it was some 


time before it was admitted that it was the 


duty of the state to educate the young and 


prepare them for their responsibilities as citi- 
zens, and further, that ail the people should 


be taxed this work. As soon as 


the 
derstood, and after the people of the country 


to supp rt 


need of general education was fully un- 


had declared that “schools and means of edu- 


cation shall forever be encouraged,” it is not 


urprising that the conception of what consti- 
tuted education should expand. In this coun- 
try the public schools at first provided only 
elementary instruction, while stu- 


the most 


dents who wished academic or college train- 
ing must procure it at their own expense. It 
was not until the middle of the 19th century 
that Horace Mann began to urge the neces- 
The establishment 
followed 


The 


sity for free high schocls 
of these schools was rapid. Then 
the state university for higher education 
] has followed the same 
lines. Although had estab- 
lished in America by the colonists, they were 


ibrary practically 


libraries been 
in most instances accessible only to subscrib- 
ers, members of certain societies or a iimited 
number in the community. As the high school 
and state university were the outgrowth of 
the academy and college, so the public library, 
maintained at public expense, has been the 
natural cutcome of the subscription and pro- 
prietary library. The state thus assumed the 
responsibility of providing public libraries as 
an additional means for the education of its 


people 


briefly 


and librari 


sider 


= 

debted: 

cau 

former, and made 

and development 

this country, and 

as co-workers in the 

can learn so much from 

perience of the public school 
One of the most important ques 

school and library authoritic 

relates to the purchase 


books not 


studies 


1 
directly connected 


In some cities the 
supplying to the pupils 


for home circulation 
which properly belongs to the publ 
books to 


while in other cities the 


this way are furnished by the 
though distribu 


The latt 


The library ha 


even 
schools. 
division. 
furnish books for home re: 
Would it 
ment for the 


all ages not be 
board of educ 
addition to text books referen 
guired supplementary reading, 
books intended merely for ci 
It is contrary to our ide 
omy that two departments 
come from the same sour 


work. Libra 


fairly start kindergartens 


do the same 


from the city to support 


board of 
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without any co-operation with the local li- 
brary. 

Dr. Harper, in “The trend of higher edu- 
cation,” says: “It is pitiable to find that many 
graduates of our best colleges are unable in 
taking up the more advanced work in divinity 
or any graduate courses to make good use of 
books. They can find nothing; do not know 
how to proceed to find anything. No more 
important, no more useful training can be 
given men in college than that which relates 
to the use of books.” If this is true of the 
college graduate, how much truer it must be 
of the man whose school life has not extended 
beyond the grammar or the high school. 

A recent article in one of the magazines has 
deplored the fact that public libraries are so 
infrequently used by men. Dr. E. A. Birge, 
in an article which appears in the May Lis- 
brary Journal, deals in detail with this subject. 
Is it strange that if a man who has had the 
advantages of what we term the higher edu- 
cation has failed to appreciate the value of 
books —as tools, the artisan or mechanic 
should be slow in discovering their value in 
his work? Isn’t this an opportunity for the 
closest co-operation between the schools and 
the library, and does it not emphasize the 
necessity of training children at an early age 
to use hooks? 

At a recent meeting held in behalf of tech- 
nical and industrial education, Prof. Charles 
R. Richards said: “When we face the ques- 
tion of training the actual hand workers in 
any industry, we face the problem of gaining 
time for instruction for those who cannot 
afford to be without means of support for any 
great length of time beyond the compulsory 
school age. Any real solution must consist 
in reconciliation between these two elements 
of instruction and support.” 

The public library cannot give the boy or 
man the instruction he desires, but it can give 
him books from which he may gain for him- 
self, if he has the perseverance, the knowledge 
he covets. Men who seldom use the library 
are slow to take advantage of what the library 
offers. In fact unless natural students they 
are not likely to turn to the library for help. 
We believe that the boys who to-day use our 


children’s rooms with such a feeling of per- 
sonal ownership and pride will, as the men 
of to-morrow, be the most loyal supporters of 
the library and the most appreciative patrons. 

The public library has been called “the peo- 
ple’s university.” It was supposed to take 
up the work of education where the schools 
left off. The establishment of children’s 
rooms in the public libraries has made neces- 
sary a modification of this statement. Edu- 
cators are coming to realize that the library is 
not only a supplement to but an adjunct of the 
public school. 

One difference between the school work and 
library work is this — that up to a certain age 
school attendance is made compulsory, while 
from the very beginning the library merely 
invites the child to come within its doors 
The aim of the library is to lead the child so 
that he may gradually form not only the read- 
ing habit, but the library habit, and continue 
the use of books after he leaves school. 

The importance of work with children in 
the immediate future is even greater than 
that with adults, because those of us who 
have had experience know how difficult it is 
to direct the adult to any line of study. The 
child and the youth, on the other hand, may 
be taken at an age when they can be guided 
and directed until they become men and 
women. After such a training, the child who 
becomes a mechanic, an artisan, a clerk, a 
manufacturer or student in a learned profes- 
sion, knows how to use the tools at his hand 
in the most satisfactory way. If the best re- 
sults are to be obtained it is essential that the 
public school and the public library — the two 
great factors in the educational work of the 
city— shall work in the utmost harmony 
The adjustment of matters pertaining to the 
relations of the schools and library requires 
tact and judgment on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of both systems. 

To return to the comparison of the develop- 
ment of the two systems. 

Step by step the requirements 
school teacher have increased, until no one is 
eligible for appointment in the public schools 
who does not have a diploma from a training 
school for teachers. To-day a similar prep- 


for the 





brary assist 


is not far distant when no library 
one who has n 
f library economy 
lopment of inch systems the 
librarian, like 
superintendent, have be 


Instead of 


administrative duties of 

of the school 
come more arduous and complex 
one building, for example, to look after, he 


has many—often at great distances from 


each other. Their equipment and manage- 
re and thought. Differ- 


ent sections of the same city may have dif- 


ment demand much ca 
ferent needs. These must be carefully con- 
sidered so that the library may not fail in its 
mission, and yet so that one section may not 
be favored above another. 

As the time when one school was svufiicient 
to meet the demands of the town has passed, 
so it is rapidly approaching when not only 
each town and city will have a public library 
supported by taxation, but each city of con- 
siderable size will have libraries in different 
sections, It will no more think of compelling 
all of its inhabitants to go to one central point 
for books, than of compelling all of the chil- 
Dur- 
ing the past ten years the number of branch 


dren of school age to go to one school. 


systems has steadily increased and we do not 
see the end 

The chief librarian, like the school superin- 
tendent, finds as his system grows that it will 
be necessary for him to sub-divide his work 
in order that he may be freed from too close 
attention to details and may be enabled to 
view and direct the work of the system as a 
whole. 

Methods of work which are unquestionably 
good in a small library, under one roof, may 
be wasteful if carried on in twenty or more 
branches of a system. The librarian, like the 
business man, must constantly ask the ques- 
tion, “Does the result justify the expense in- 
volved?” and if he finds that it not, 
the work must be simplified. 

This question of expense, however, is one 
which is not always understood — especially 
by city officials. A word on this subject may 
not be out of place. 


does 


details in certair 

remembered that the 
like that of the 
different 


school system, and entirel) 
a commercial 
the bookstore 


outlay is the 


from 


venture 
for instance, 


The first 


and 


prin 
newspaper receives its income 
ments and from circulation 

from profits on the sale of books. 

on the other hand, has no income 

upon except the appropriation which is 

it by the city, or the interest on its end 


1 


ment. In a word, it uses its capital for « 


cational purposes, and no financial return 
expected. * 

By outsiders the cost of cataloging is < 
sidered out of all proportion to the 
the book. A 


schoolmaster : 


asked by 


student 
“With what feelings ought w 


was once 


to regard the Decalogue?” The answer can 
from had no 
what was meant by the Decalogue, but w! 


one who very clear idea 


had a due sense both of the occasion and 

the question — “Master, with feelings of de 
votion mingled with awe.” Too many of u: 
assume this attitude of devotion toward the 
catalog, and seem to feel justified in expend 
ing any amount of money by going into the 
most elaborate details. Possibly the pendu 
lum has swung too far in the direction of de 
tails, but there are healthy indications of its 
coming back in the direction of less elaborate 
methods 
measure to the work which the Library of 


This may be attributed in a large 


Congress has done in printing and distribut 
ing catalog cards 
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is the lim- 
The 
value of books at a branch is not in the num- 
in their 


Another indication of economy 
itation of the size of branch buildings 


ber of volumes on the shelves, but 
As a general thing a branch is 
without 


usefulness 
built 
pre vision 
of opinion being that a branch should contain 


limited any 


for future growth, the consensus 


with a capacity, 


not more than 25,000 volumes of live, active 
books 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, at the Magnolia con- 
ference, drew the attention of librarians to 
the Quincy ( Mass.) method of weeding out 
books seldom used, as first recommended by 
Charles Francis> Adams. 
this “weeding out” is first felt by branches 
Librarians are giving serious consideration to 


The necessity for 


this subject, and it is quite likely that some 
libraries will adopt the method of taking from 
the branches books which have not circulated 
for a given time—say two, three or five 
years, and sending them to a storehouse — 
whether that be the central library or some 
other building. 

The question of what shall be done with 
the collection at the central building is likely 
to be worked out on a modification of the plan 
suggested by President Eliot. 

A most potent factor in the changed condi- 
the the 
amounting to over $40,000,000, which Andrew 
Carnegie has given toward the erection of 
library buildings. The Car- 
negie’s boyhood resolution, to establish free 


tions in library world is money, 


story of Mr 


libraries, if wealth ever came to him, and the 
reason which prompted it, is too well known 
to need repetition. Mr. Carnegie in explain- 
ing his reason for having decided upon the 
building of libraries as the field for the dis- 
tribution of his money said: “I think it fruit- 
ful in the extreme because the library gives 
nothing for nothing, because it helps only 
those that help themselves, because it does 
foundation of manly independence, 
does not 
stretches a hand to the aspiring and places 
a ladder upon which they can only ascend by 
doing the climbing themselves. This is 
charity, this is not philanthropy, it is the peo- 
ple themselves helping themselves by taxing 


not sap the 


because it pauperize, because it 


not 


themselves.” “It is not what I am able to 
give, but what I am able to induce others to 
give, which does the real good which I seek 
to accomplish.” 

What greater good can man do? 

Only last year one of the prominent literary 


magazines said: “Carnegie would have done 


a far greater service had he put into model 


tenements or hospitals the money he has in 
vested in libraries.” Even so brilliant a man 
as District Attorney Jerome, of New York, 
denounced Mr. Carnegie’s gifts in these 
words: “I for one believe that it is unwise to 
take millions from the pockets of the toilers 
down in Homestead and build useless libra- 
ries. Better forget the name of Carnegie and 
leave that money with the men who earned it, 
and make their homes happy. I believe in 
law and order, but if I lived in one of those 
miserable hovels in the iron and steel dis- 
trict and needed money for a loved one, | 
should not view the founding of these libra- 
ries with complaisance.” Mr. Jerome went 
further, and said that the Carnegie libraries 
in New York City were not used and never 
strong words from a 


could be. These are 
1 


gifted man, but statistics showing the 


; 


use <¢ 
the new buildings as compared with the old 
indicate that he has not investigated the sub 
ject with legal thoroughness. We as libra 
rians know that Mr. Carnegie’s gifts hav 
stimulated library endowments, library appr 

priations, library architecture, and library ac 
It is not for us to 
this way 


tivities all along the line. 


say whether the money given in 
could have been more wisely expended, but 
whether we as trustees have made the best 
possible use of it. 

It is probable that the community 
provides its own building holds its head 
higher than the one which has received 
endowment, but the fact that hut 


dreds if not thousands of communities in this 


remains 


country and in the old would still be without 


public libraries to-day were it not for th 
generosity of Andrew Carnegie. 

As a consequence of the growth of library 
building, due so largely to Mr. Carnegie’s 
munificence, librarians have taken up the 
study of library architecture and building 





construction in order that they might lay 


solid foundation of information and know! 
edge for future use 

rhe librarian thus grounded is prepared to 
tell why certain features are practicable and 
certain others undesirable. He is able to ren 


der assistance to trustees in selecting a site, 
in choosing an architect, in reading plans and 
specifications, in aining estimates, and in 
irding contracts. In a word, he is enabled 
to see that the interests of the library are 
properly protected on all sides 
Every librarian has a strong, well-defined, ‘equirements for 
id laudable desire to plan a library building of the library 


e . rfectinr h ‘ 
cording to his own ideas of what it should Periection the great 


contain and how it should be arranged. No 0t only tts executi 
teer te craft thr rah ll kind 
one can tell how soon he may have an oppor- Steer the craft thr ail kinds 


" 


tunity to do so, and unless he has obtained at angers, but also scholarly, studi 


ast an elementary knowledge of architecture Women who know books and how t 


; i , 7 — 
he cannot be certain that suggestions he may Both are necessary to the welfar 
make are feasible and practicable. library [he wise admini 


if strator I 
The interest in the subject of library archi- Who while keeping his eyes upon the nex 

: — 

tecture has become so keen that the program wi 


10le system, has th 
~oralict wh 
committee has decided to devote an entire specialists who 
° . ot. 
session to the consideration of this subject, so he work of th 


I have only touched upon it here. We hope is own particular niche 


the discussions at that session will be Phe public library 
suggestive, alike to those who have had con plays an imp 
iderable experience in library building, and geod citizens 
se who have just begun the study of the f the nation as tl 
ibject. If as a result of this meeting, archi- grounds and public 
and librarians can agree upon som 1 In the early day 


y 
which plans can b ment we 


and used by Green and 


have thus no 
nt causes which have called the 
m his life of quiet and seclusion to take 
piace among educators and business men mi ; 

have endeavored to show how the trans omer - —— : 
formation of the library from a storehouse by the pero ee hea 
for books to a vital educational force in the We face the — — 
community has called for a corresponding dence a the further — 
change in the librarian to enable him to meet ©" the paren) we 
the responsibilities which the changed con a a 


tee ' greater than in the pa 
ditions have placed upon him 
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LIBRARY PROGRESS IN RHODE ISLAND 


By Harry Lyman Koopman, Librarian Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


A MONG the first settlers of Rhode Island 

were not only readers of books, but 
also writers. They were dependent, however, 
for several generations upon the presses of 
Lendon and Boston for their printing, and 
upon private libraries for their reading mat- 
ter. The first public library in the colony was 
founded just as the seventeenth century was 
passing over igto the eighteenth. It was one 
of the parochial libraries sent to America 
through the efforts of the Rev. Thomas Bray, 
and was established in Newport in 1700. It 
consisted of about a hundred volumes and as 
many pastoral letters, and was strictly relig- 
ious in character. The second Rhode Island 
library was also founded in Newport, and 
fortunately still exists to reflect honor upon 
the city and the state. In 1730, about the time 


that Franklin was organizing his famous 


Junto, which soon developed into the Phila- 
delphia Library Company, there was formed 


in Newport a literary and philosophical so- 
ciety, of which Bishop Berkeley was a mem- 
ber during his America. Edward 
Scott, a granduncle of the novelist, was also 
a member of the society. In population and 
commercial importance Newport was at this 
time superior to New York, and ranked with 
3oston and Philadelphia. The books brought 
over by Berkeley for his college in the Ber- 
mudas were placed at the disposal of the so- 
ciety, but its members soon found that further 
material was necessary to furnish a basis for 
their discussions; and in 1747 the gift of 500 
pounds from Abraham Redwood for the pur- 
chase of books gave rise to the reorganization 
of the society as the Redwood Library Com- 
pany. Five thousand pounds was collected in 
subscriptions for a building, which was 
erected in 1750. In accordance with the taste 
of the age the books chosen were chiefly on 
classical and theological subjects, and such 
was the fame of the library that it attracted to 
Newport the learned Dr. Stiles, afterwards 
president of Yale College, who served for 17 
It is an interesting his- 


stay in 


years as its librarian. 


toric fact that the attraction of 

Library was one of the influences t 
made Newport a favorite place of resé 
strangers, who came even from the Carolir 
and the West Indies. 

Three years after the Newport library had 
been established in its beautiful home, that is 
in 1753, prominent citizens of the rival, 
though less wealthy, town of Providence, in- 
spired by the example set, founded the Provi- 
dence Library Company. Five years later its 
books were destroyed by fire, but in 1768, as 
we learn from its printed catalog, the collec- 
tion numbered nearly a 
The library continued to exist under varying 
fortunes until 1836, when it was incorporated 
with the Providence Atheneum. The books 
of the company were first placed in the Town 
House, afterwards in the State House, but 
since 1838 the combined collection has occu- 
pied the beautiful ivy-clad building of the 
Athenzum on College street. 

The next library founded in the state be- 
longed to the type that preceded all others in 
America, the college library. Rhode Island 
College was founded in 1764 in the town of 
Warren, and was removed to Providence in 
1770, when its first building was erected, the 
present University Hall, of which in 1787 
Barlow sang in his Vision of Columbus: 


' 
volumes 


thousand 


“While o’er the realm reflecting solar fires, 

On yon tall hill Rhode Island’s seat aspires.” 

A beginning was made in the formation of 
a library as early as 1767, but the growth of 
the library, like that of the college, was slow, 
and in 1772 it contained not more than 250 
vclumes. About this time several important 
gifts of books were received from England 
But from 1776 to 1782 the college building 
was occupied for military purposes, and the 
library was removed for safe keeping to a 
neighboring town. Soon after the establish 
ment of peace a subscription made possible 
the sending of an order to London for 1400 
volumes; and from this time onward, through 
gifts of books and money, through the estab- 
lishment of funds, and through appropriations 





from the 
grown steadily, 
regards 


150,000 volumes 


places, the collection, like many another c 
lege library, has been decidedly migratory. It 
m in University Hall; then, 


Wren- 


tham, Mas later, in 1835, it was removed to 


first occupied a rox 


curing the Revolution, it w 1 


is exiled t 
the first floor of Manning Hall; and in 1878 
transferred to its present building. 
But this has long been outgrown, and it is 


it was 


now waiting until the new Jchn Hay Memo- 
rial Library shall be built for its occupancy 


It is a striking testimony 


to the permanence 
of American institutions that the three public 
libraries established by the people of Rhode 
Island before the Revolution are all entering 
upon the twentieth century in vigor and use- 
At this point I the 
prophecy that the proprietary library, to which 


fulness. will venture 
type two of them belong, is destined not to 
disappear in competition with the free public 
library, but to come again into favor in our 
cities and larger towns during the century 
before us. For instance, in the last ten years 
the number of shareholders of the Providence 
Athenzum has increased Io per cent., and its 
circulation 33 per cent., with a falling off of 
13 per cent. in fiction. At least seven other 
libraries were founded in Rhode Island dur- 


ing the eighteenth century, of which the first 


is still in existence. They are the library of 
the Friends’ School, in Providence, founded 
in 1784; the Library, 
1792; the Gloucester Union Library, 1794; 
the Johnston Library, 1794; the Cranston Li- 


the Potter Library, in 


Cumberland Society 


brary Society, 1797; 
Bristol, 1708 ; 


After the opening of the nineteenth century 


and the Warren Library, 1708. 
the new libraries established within the state 
become too numerous to receive mention in 
Many of them “had their 
day and ceased to be” when the first enthu- 
siasm of their founders died away. Still, of 
those that came into existence in the first half 


a sketch like this. 


of the century, eight are in active condition, 
the most important being that of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, which was founded 
in 1822. In 1840 the legislature of the state 
empowered the committee of each schoo] dis- 
trict to appropriate ten dollars a year from 
the school funds for establishing and main- 
Henry Bar- 


taining a district school library 


town 
library is requir¢ 
at least as much < 
It is need] 
lation has been the 
opment of public lib 
the last thirty years 
The most important library i 


the state 


has been opened since the passage of these 
laws is the Providence Public Library, which 
was first made accessible to the public in 1878 


So great has been the influence of this library 
throughout the c well as in Rhode 


untry as 
I 1- i th: . ? ie} + ‘+, hat +} 
sland that one realizes with difficuity that the 


period of its activity has been less than thirty 


years. The success of its administration has 
been the more remarkable since until] 1900 it 
in utterly inadequate quarters 


should 


was confined 
Mention 
work with school 
from the beginning 
lic Library was first 
the idea of a “standard 
tion of the great books in 
! 


ture of power,” arranged 
own as a library of pure cultur 

brary which has exerted a1 lu » far 
yond the borders of our state Pawtucket 
Free Library, founded in 1852 and adopted 
as the town library in 1876. The work of this 
library was under great disadvantages of lo 
1902 it came into possession 


This 


cation until in 


of its new building brary was a pio 


neer in the development of work with schools, 


and also in the open-shelf movement. On the 


Sanders, at the Thousand 


latter point, Mr 
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Islands Conference, in 1887, in giving the re- 
sult of ten years’ experience at the Pawtucket 
Publ 
that the 
bring with it that most delightful sensation, 


c Library, spoke these words: “Believing 


first entrance into a library should 


the companionship of books, we have at our 
own library, contrary to the custom which now 
obtains, thrown open our shelves to the pub- 
lic” At the present time there are in Rhode 
Island &o9 


the statistics of which are appended to this 


libraries of over 1000 volumes, 


paper. Of these libraries two have over 100,- 
coo volumes each, one has between 50,000 and 
10c,000, three have between 25,000 and 50,000, 
thirteen between 10,000 and 25,000, sixteen 
between 5000 and 10,000, and fifty-four be- 


tween 1000 and 5000. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
On one of the journeys which Samuel Sew- 
all, of pine-tree shilling memory, made to the 


Narragansett country, in which we are now 
miet, he stopped for dinner at a Newport inn, 
and while the cloth was being laid he regaled 
himself with reading a folio volume of Ben 
Jonson that belonged to his host. 
curred in 1706, and is a fair illustration of the 
| 


This oc- 


<ind of “profane literature’—a phrase now 
fortunately antiquated—that was to be found 
in the private libraries of the colony at that 
Newport undoubtedly took the lead 
of all the other towns in the number and im- 


period 


The inven- 
the 
titles of many of the books imported by the 


portance of its private libraries. 


tcries in various wills preserve for us 
colonists, who read all the more eagerly, and 
selectively, because their 


In one Newport 


perhaps the more 
beoks were necessarily few 
dispersed in 1733 we find in the midst 

like the 


“Paradise 


library 
of much theology titles following: 
regained,” 


“Plutarch’s 


“Quarles’s poems,” 
lives,” 


Hudi- 


Many of these 


“Samson 


agoniste ag 


“Sandys’ Divine poems,” “Butler's 


bras,” and “Howell's Letters.” 
early collections were bequeathed to the Red- 
wcod Library 
Turning to the Providence town of the 
eighteenth century, we find the Brown family 
laying the foundations of that famous collec- 
tion now known as the John Carter Brown 
Library. The earliest recorded purchase for 
this collection is that of Sewall’s “Apocalyp- 


tica,” made by Nicholas Brown in 1769. In 


tracing the career of that great Rhode Island 
statesman, Stephen Hopkins, we find the in- 
fluence of his grandfather's and his father’s 
private libraries; he himself began early to 
library which 
h 


collect books, and formed a 


was pronounced “large and valuable for the 


time.” One who knew him in his later years 
“he had never known a man of 


Says Mr. Sidney 


declared that 


more universal reading.’ 


S. Rider, referring to the 


13} - ’ - 
library of Governor 


Hopkins’s grandfather, which was placed at 
the disposal of the neighborhood: “In these 
early years there came from this region very 


} 


well educated and very able y we nor 
reasonably infer that it was from this source 
that their They had not 
schools, they must have read these books, and 
did the rest.” After 


is still] thinking that has to do tl 


learning came? 
thinking two hundred 
years it 
rest. Stephen Hopkins, it should be added 
was one of the prime movers in founding the 
Providence Library Company. In the will of 
John Merritt, who lived in Providence fr 

is given a list of 250 books 


the 


1750 until 1770, 
which along with inevitable 


theology — which occupied in the minds of 


represent, 


our fathers the place that science and sociol 
ours—the best English literatur 
up to that date. We find in the list, for ir 
stance, the Shakespeare 
Milton, Addison, Shaftesbury, Cowley, Gay, 
Young, Thomson, and the Restoration drama- 
and the standard I 


ogy do in 


writings of Bacon, 


of th 
The library contained also the con 
dictionaries, at! 


tists, translations 
classics. 
cyclopedias, ases, 


I venture to say that this collec- 


temporary 
and maps. 
tion has stood the test of a century as regards 
its choice of books quite as well as our “A 
L. A. catalog” will stand it. In the Narragan 
sett country 
Matthew Robinson, of “Hopewell,” owned a 
rich collection of English, French, and clas 


were notable early libraries 


sical literature. Some of the ancient folios 
which dignified the library of the Rev. Dr 
MacSparren are still preserved in the neigh- 
borhood. The books of Col. Daniel Updike 
and his son, still largely in the possession of 
the family, were, as we are told, “marvels in 
their day, and would be treasured in any 
day.” 

The private libraries of Rhode Island in the 
nineteenth century are both too numerous and 


too important to receive adequate treatment 





f them are described 


rs’s beautiful volume, 


Providence,” published 


ican poetry 

he portion dealing with slavery 

War to the Providence Public Li 

R. Bartlett’s library came in par 

Rhode Island istorical Society; those 
Royal C. Taft and Judge Rogers remain in- 
tact. A brief sketch of the most important of 
these libraries, that of John Carter Brown, 


must suffice for al 
This collection, which now occupies its own 
beautiful building on the campus of Brown 
University, was begun before the Revolution 
as a general library, and was so developed 
until the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, when it came [ 
collector whose name 
Mr. Brown began by 
early printing, 
his interest upon books 
North and South 


Mr 
‘enjoyed the 
nts, and manuscripts collected | 
markets of the Old World; 
himseif has asserted that 
years of competition with collect 
every part of the world, he never | 
which he had made up his mind to acqu 
It is therefore the aim of this library t 
sess every early work pertaining to thie 
covery, exploration, settlement, and colonial 
history of all parts of the two Americas. It teenth 
is no exaggeration to say that it is already the favor 


of those 


one library in the world that must be con- tion libraries 


sulted by every first-hand investigator in these _ rently 


never tl 


fields: and with its endowment of half a but were kept 


million dollars, it may be expected to main- he m 


] 


isccliane 


tain the supremacy which it has won. The An interesting 


books of the John Carter Brown Library 
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Newport, during the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century. For many years Providence 
has enjoyed the services of several subscrip- 
ion libraries. The invasion of the Book- 
vers’ Library and the Tabard Inn Library 
rave produced little effect upon their rivals 
already in the field, and the old-fashioned 
subscription library bids fair to last until real 


life becomes so interesting that mankind (par- 


t 
] 
I 


ticularly womankind) will no longer crave the 
stimulant of fiction. It is doubtful if we have 
ever given to this class of libraries the credit 
They draw off from our 
public libraries the very demand that we are 


least willing tq satisfy; and some of us would 


which they deserve 


even say that we have no business to enter 
into competition with them in the field of pure 
entertainment, but should collect fiction sim- 
ply as a branch of literature, leaving amuse- 
ment in reading to be paid for like any other 
amusement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The first published catalog of a Rhode 
Island library is that of the Redwood Li- 
brary issued in 1764, and representing over 
1500 volumes. The first catalog of the Prov- 
idence Library Company was printed in 1768, 
with entries of over 900 volumes. Brown Uni- 
versity, or rather Rhode Island College, comes 
next with its catalog issued in 1793, recording 
nearly 2200 volumes. These were mere short- 
title lists, of the crudest sort, in which the 
books were arranged, not by authors nor by 
subjects, but, as the custom still is in English 
In passing to the 
the Brown 
University Library catalog of 1843, we find a 
change that is not greater in size than in char- 
acter, This is an author catalog in which full 
names and sometimes brief biographical notes 
are given; before each title is its number on 
the page, and after it the shelf number; at 
the end of the volume is a subject index, with 
references to the page and the title number, 
but not always to the author. This volume 
was the work of the librarian of the univer- 
sity, Charles Coffin Jewett, afterwards fibra- 
rian of the Smithsonian Institution, and later 
the superintendent of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. The Providence Atheneum catalog 
of ten years later was a volume of almost ex- 
actly the same size, and was made on the 


auction catalogs, by sizes. 


dignified volume which forms 


same plan, except that the shelf numbers are 


omitted; a supplement was published in 1861 
The Redwood Library catalog of 1860 fol 
lcwed much the same plan, but its shelf sym- 
bols are combinations of letters and figures 
and are printed at the left of the title. Th: 
index is a close approach to the modern sub- 
ject catalog form, except that the 

1 the 


author’ 


name follows the title, an imprint 
omitted. 
In 1891 
issued a dictionary catalog 
of 534 pages; and with this 


larger libraries may be said to have passed, 


the Providence Public Libr 
“Finding list 


volume our 


so far as their general catalogs are concerned 
from the rigidity of the printed page to the 
flexibility of the card system. 

The most distinguished printed 
issued in Rhode Island is 
“Pibliotheca Americana” of the John Carter 
Brown Library, published in 1870-1882, in 
four stately volumes, enriched with numer- 
It was printed in such a 
smal] edition that it has since become itself 
one of the rarest of rare books. Its com 
Hon. John Russell Bartlett, to 
whom we owe also the “Bibliography 
Rhode Island,” 1864, and the “Literature of 
the Rebellion,” 1866. His 
librarianship of the John Carter Brown Li 
brary, Mr. George Parker Winship, pub- 
lished a “Cabot bibliography” in 1900, and has 
issued other bibliographical works of less ex 
tent. To Mr. Clarence Saunders Brighan 
librarian of the Rhode Island Historica! S« 
ciety, we owe the “Bibliography of Rhode 
Island history,” appended to Field’s “State 
of Rhode Island,” 1902, and a “Report on 
archives of Rhode Island,” 1904. Mr. Will 
iam Eaton Foster, librarian of the Providence 
Public Library, has written among other im 
portant bibliographical works “The literaturé 
of civil service reform in the United States,” 
1881; “References to the history of presiden- 
tial administrations,” 1885; “References to 
political and economic topics,” 1885; 
“References to the Constitution of the United 
States,” 1890. He edited Monthly Reference 
Lists, 1881-84, and the Monthly Bulletin of 
the Providence Public Library, 1895-98. Miss 
Agnes C. Storer has issued “A list of publi- 
cations relating to Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton,” 1903; Mr. Hamilton B, Tompkins, a 
Calvert,” 


; 
catalog 


undoubtedly the 


facsimiles. 


cus 
was 


piler 


successor in the 


the 


and 


“Bibliography of George Henry 





1900; Mr. J. Harry Bongartz a “Check list of 
Rhode Island laws,” 1893; and Mr. Charles 
E. Hammett “Contributions to the bibliogra- 
phy and literature of Newport,” 1887. Mr 
James M. Sawin, principal of the Point Street 
Grammar School in Providence, edited 1880- 
or twelve issues of his “Annual list of books 
for young people, with brief annotations.” In 
the later years the edition published was 20, 
Mention made of the 
modest but to American 
poetry and plays in the collection of C. Fiske 
the 


1886, a 


000 should also be 


invaluable “Index 
ar Wiese se 
ambitious 


catalog of the 


Harris,” 1874, and of more 
“Anthony memorial,” 
same collecticn at a later period, compiled by 
John C. Stockbridge. Three contributions to 


other departments of bibliography are: “The 


librarians’ manual,” 1858, by Reuben A. Guild, 


librarian of Brown University, a comprehen- 
sive work, which deals, as Mr. Fletcher un- 
kindly says, “with a primeval period in Amer- 
ican library history ;” “Libraries and readers,” 
1883, by Mr. Foster, a book which the years 
have not robbed of its pertinence or its value; 
and “The mastery of books,” 1896, by the 
present librarian of the university 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Rhode Island library architecture 
with the beautiful Doric building designed for 
the Redwood Library in 1748 by Peter Harri- 
son, assistant architect of Blenheim house; it 
for the moment over the [onic 
temple dedicated in 1904 to receive the 
John Carter Brown Library; between these 
important history, and not 
to library design. 
University, the 
library, was 


began 


lingers 


much 
contribution 
Hall, at Brown 
second of the 
erected in 1834, and was designed to be 


there is 
a little 
Manning 
home college 
an 
exact reproduction, doubled in size, of the 
Doric temple of Artemis Propylea at Eleusis 
The 
building 
the sternness of 


Providence Atheneum, another Doric 


erected four years later, encloses 


within its granite walls an 


interior that in genuine library charm is with- 
Like its predeces- 


of 


out a superior in America 


the Athenzum consists virtually one 


large room divided by bookcases into alcoves, 


sors, 


— glorious retreats, either for browsing, for 
study, or for téte-a tete Ss In these 
Poe and Mrs, Whitman carried on their liter- 


ary courtship; and in those of Manning Hall 


alcoves 


Lhjyopiwvy 


the slender student 
ill crown the next li 


the John Hay Memo- 


adapted for its orig 

~* | - ’ 

casus Vants Of ; 

, 
the 


and te , ‘ . ] ! ! 
and students, as cou asi lone in 


hours from ten fate 
has compelled thi arrow 


vindows cl yudex r st uined gl ss, its numer 


ous alcoves, and its tiny reading room, to 
serve the needs of a university, with students 
crowding into its encumbered spaces at all 
hours from nine in the morning until eleven at 
night. It should be judged, however, not by 


suc- 


its present inadequacy, but rather by it 
cessful adaptation to needs which now seem 
archaic, but which were all that had appeared 
above the horizon thirty years ago. Many 
the 


are 


have their own 
for library 


other libraries in state 


only 


buildings, which used 
purposes, or for the purposes of a library and 
a museum combined. Notable examples of 
this class are the libraries at Bristol, East 
Providence, Peace Dale, Warren, and Wes- 
terly. Other libraries own their buildings, but 
derive an income from the rent of portions 
of them. The best examples of this class are 
the Harris Institute Library at Woonsocket 
and the Olneyville Free Public Library. Still 
other libraries, like those of Barrington and 
Watchemoket, have quarters assigned to them 
in the town hall, an arrangement which would 
be ideal if libraries would only stop growi 
But there are three modern library build 
that 
without particular mention 
ing of the Publ 
satisfactorily stood the test 


} 


in the state must not be 


Providence 


cupancy. 


Renaissance 
, 


of light Roman brick 


The aim in plannit 


sdividual 
le individual a 


mings 
to provi 
individual needs of th 


do not find the building « 
1 


large rooms in itive 
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but of many rooms each adapted to 
The 


225,000 


wants, 
the 


the 


a speci i] shelf 


entire 


capacity of 
but 
plan admits construction of two ad- 
ditional stack Among feat- 
ures that should not be overlooked by the 


building is volumes, 
the 
buildings. the 
the position of the delivery room 
the plan and fit- 


visitor are: 
with reference to the stack; 
tings of the standard library; the relation of 
use to accessibility in the assignment of the 
rcoms to the different floors; the map room; 
the special library rooms; the design of the 
stack; the ventilating and dusting arrange- 
ments; and the heating plant. The Deborah 
Ccok Sayles Public Library, in Pawtucket, 
dedicated in 1902, is one of the most beautiful 
library buildings not only in Rhode Island, 
but anywhere. It is built of Maine granite 
so white as to have the appearance of marble. 
The architecture is Greek, and the main door- 
way, one of the glories of the building, is an 
exact copy of that Erectheion at 
Athens. <A feature 
rests every eye is the series of six panels de- 


f the 


0 
of the building that ar- 


signed by Laurie, which extend across the 
front, and represent the great civilizations of 
the world. The building is in the shape of a 
cross; and the simple masses of the exterior 
are indicative of the large divisions found 
upon entrance. At the junction of the cross 
is the delivery room; to right and to left are 
the reading room and the children’s room, and 
behind is the stack. These four rooms are 
all really one, being separated only by Ionic 
the front rooms are 
more retired rooms for reference and admin- 


columns 3ehind two 
istration, and in the basement are halls and 
a newspaper room. The whole building is 
pervaded with that spirit of open shelves, of 
which its accomplished librarian is one of the 
foremost champions. One building 
claims our attention, that of the John Carter 
Brown Library, which is the chief ornament 
of the campus of Brown University, as its 


more 


contents are the University’s richest treasure. 
The architecture is a 
ample of the Ionic; the material is Indiana 


somewhat ornate ex- 


limestone; the plan is a highly successful em- 
bodiment of the museum library idea, The 
interior consists of one splendid main room 
devoted to the principal subject of the col- 
lection, and provided with cases for exhibition 


purposes; subordinate to this room are four 
subjects, and 


small rooms devoted to minor 


librarian’s room; in the basement 


Th e 


are of the most substantial character, 


the 
bindery. 


building and all its appoint 
ments 
and are well fitted to preserve for centuries 
the unrivalled collection which is entrusted to 
them. 


THE RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Ever since the founding of the Massachu 
setts Library Club in 1890 the librarians 
Rhode Island have had the privilege of mem- 
bership in that body, a privilege which they 
still highly value; they have also had the 
honor of contributing to the club two presi 
dents and four vice-presidents. While they 
would have preferred a single organization, it 
was found impossible to care for the library 
interests of Rhode Island through an organi 
zation bearing the name of another state and 
necessarily occupied for the most part with 
the libraries of that state; so, not in any spi 
of secession, but simply in order to be abl 
carry out at home the purposes of the elde 
organization, the libraries of Rhode Is! 
in March, 1903, formed their own association 
The object of the association is “to I 
the library interests of the state of Rh 
Island.” Its membership has no local limita 
tions, and already includes librarians in M 
sachusetts and New York. It usually h 
two meetings a year, and it has held joint 
meetings with the Massachusetts and C 
Its meetings 


necticut 1a 


organizations l 
been well attended, and the discussions have 
awakened an interest which is possibly easier 
to arouse in a neighborhood organization like 
this than in a larger and more varied body 
It is perhaps too early to expect any tangible 
results from the association’s activity. But 
it has certainly made the librarians of the 
state acquainted with one another. It has 
also secured a needed revision of the rules 
under which books supplied through state aid 
are purchased by the libraries, and it has | 
gun a system of registration of library work 
ers, which is expected to be of benefit both 
to the persons and to the institutions con 
cerned. It receives the hearty recognition of 
the state board of education as one of the im 
portant educational forces of the state. 
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THE LIBRARY AS A FACTOR IN MODERN CIVILIZATION 


By WituraMm H. P. Faunce, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University 


WE have long been accustomed to speak 

of three great factors in modern civil- 
ization—the school, the church, and the 
home. Must we, in view of such a signifi- 
cant meeting as this, add a fourth factor — 
the library? ‘The modern library has in some 
places become a true school; in other places 
it has radiated something of the refinement 
for which we once looked to the home, and 
something of the idealism which is the pe- 
culiar gift of the charch. The library is 
vastly more than a collection of books: it is a 
social, civilizing, moralizing force. We ex- 
pect to find the library building in every city 
and town as much as to find the spire of 
the church or the flag of the schoolhouse. 
The visitor to Boston to-day finds the public 
library as commanding a pile as Trinity 
Church, and far more imposing than any 
schoolhouse. The visitor to New York finds 
the new public library building climbing into a, 
mass and dignity as great as that of any ca- 
thedral. No smallest village is now complete 
without its library, and when some future 
Goldsmith shall sing the praise of another 
“Deserted village,” he will point out not only 
the “noisy mansion” of the school-master, not 
only the church adorned with the meek and 
unaffected grace of the rural pastor, but the 
loaded shelves, the catalogs and reference 
lists, the chairs and tables, and the zeal un- 
affected, though not always meek, of the mod- 
ern librarian. 

These libraries have sprung into being 
throughout the land without specific legisla- 
tion and without deliberate propaganda. The 
church missionary societies of the country 
have adopted the avowed policy of planting 
a church in every community, and appointing 
superintendents of missions to see that this is 
done. Every state in the Union has its laws 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
schools. But these multiplying libraries have 
come into being without enactment of law or 


the preaching of any crusade. They have 
spread from sea to sea by a happy contagion, 
they have become a noble American epidemic. 
The great inarticulate thirst for knowledge 
has demanded satisfaction, and created its 
own supply. Our wisest directors of public 
sentiment and philanthropic endeavor have 
realized that through the library may come a 
charity that does not pauperize, a help that in- 
duces self-help, light to irradiate the dark 
places of civilization, inspiration for every 
calling, and access and power to every worthy 
institution and noble cause. What then is 
the specific function of this new and powerful 
institution in modern life? What is the con- 
tribution of the library to civilization? 

The library makes to the nation three gifts: 
the gift of knowledge, the gift of perspective, 
the gift of ideals. Putting the matter in an- 
other way, we may say it gives us facts, 
relations, values. 

The library is primarily to conserve and dis- 
seminate knowledge. Indeed, the old concep- 
tion of the library was purely that of a place 
of storage for written or printed material. No 
one thought of taking out a book from a 
medizval library any more than of removing 
a statue or painting from an art gallery. And 
still to-day the function of the library as a 
storehouse is most important. Modern de- 
mocracy holds that knowledge is not for a few 
bright minds of each generation, not for an 
intellectual élite; but all that is knowable is 
to be made accessible to all that desire to 
know. If we allow knowledge to come only 
to a chosen few of each generation, how can 
we know that we have chosen the right ones 
to receive it? The genius who might turn 
the stream of history may be born in the low- 
liest cabin on the prairie, or in the darkest 
tenement of the great city. There may not 
be a village Hampden in every village, but 
there may be an Edison, a Fulton, an Eli 
Whitney, an Andrew Carnegie, a Carl Schurz 





FAUNCE 


ly when we 
shall we 


in any village in America. 
make knowledge accessible to all 
know what minds and hearts are among us 

The books 
which no longer convey knowledge, which 
state theories no longer held, and propound 
as facts things no longer believed; in other 


But we must discriminate. 


words, antiquated books of knowledge should 
be sharply separated from books abreast of 
modern thinking. Those books which have 
ceased to be of any use to mankind (except 
for antiquarian purposes) or which never 
were of any use to mankind — and their name 
is legion — have their place in a museum, but 
not in a working library. In an arsenal we 
keep only weapons now serviceable in actual 
war, and relegate flint-locks, catapults, and 
bows and arrows to the museum. No arsenal 
in the world would be large enough to accom- 
modate weapons for a modern regiment min- 
gled with all the weapons of all past genera- 
tions. It is time for some one to say frankly 
that there is no inherent sanctity in paper and 
printer’s ink. It may have been true in Mil- 
ton’s day that a book was usually the pre- 
cious life-blood of a master spirit; but to-day 
a book is often the product of the least erected 
spirit that fell. An almanac put forth to ad- 
vertise some nostrum, or a novel prepared 
purely as a piece of merchandise, does not 
acquire dignity or value simply because bound 

leather and placed on the shelf with “Para- 

lost.’ 
‘e must apply to our | 
dard than that of 
Uffizzi or the 
uintings they contain, 3 

» modern libraries by the 
groaning on dust-cover 
rary of five thousand well 
y be of far more service than o1 
indred thousand comp« 
itgrown and forgotten 
hary 
, , 


and the museum, to the ; Vantage 


t distinguish s 


Secondly: Perspective. The library 
show us facts in their large and pern 


relations. There is no virtue in mere |] 
edge of facts (any more than in vast num 
worth 


bers of volumes) Most facts are not 


knowing, less worth preserving 


SS the ‘tter “| occurs a certain definite 


number of in the “Idylls of the king, 
and it 


rison 
pri Mi 


times 


may be that some 
» ligey ‘ - ‘ . } h 

or asylum has ascertained that 

but we do not care to know that fact 


ber ; 
have any one else know number 
of grains in some ant 

coverable, but only 

the discovery. Most facts 

history are in our present stage 

without value 


ment Only when 


are collected, classified, seen in rel 
translated into truth do they become « 
to men 

For this reason the library must encourage 
We have 
taste for reading is 
Whether this is 
true or not depends altogether on what sort 
of reading is referred to. The habit of letting 
the mind lie passive while some scribbler plays 
The 


waste 


slow, patient, thoughtful reading 
long been told that a 
worth ten thousand a year 


upon it is not worth ten thousand a year 
habit of 
basket for sensation and scandal is not 


letting the mind become a 


worth 
ten thousand a year. The habit of reading as 


a substitute for thinking is worth nothing, 


but is sheer damage to mental fibre 
versity library is even mort 
the university laboratory. In 
} 


we verify the theory which is far more lil 


le new 


to be discovered in the library TI 


covery is a new combination of ol 
such mental combination comes 


easily when we are dat iling 
than with things 

Our students need t 
as tools, but as friends 
the reading of coll 
than they 
books almo 


acquaintances, and there was 


promiscuous to-day, 


tomed to regard 


change and reaction of 


1 


Such reading was indeed 
as our professor of English 
customed to say, “it 

Now, on the 
student goes to the library 


books 


none 


ing.’ 


using many 
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at volume 2, page 193, another at volume 4, 
page 315, and, having extracted the precise 
bit of information he desires, has no further 
use for the author in question. This modern 
method of reading is far more accurate and 
the and is ob- 
But it 


must be supplemented by the “browsing” of 


than older method, 


viously effective in securing results 


former days, by the large horizons which come 

from being set free in the companionship of 

great minds 
Thirdly: Ideals. 


only storehouses of knowledge, but reservoirs 


Our libraries must be not 


of power. The great books of all time give 


us contact wit inspiring personalities, shin- 


ing examples, with the great leaders of men. 
rhe trophies of Themistocles will 


not suffer 
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us to sleep. When such books come to many 
1, cabined 


a shut-in life, to many a boyhood, 

nd 
the factory are forgotten, the mind expands to 
a kinship with past and future, ana 1 


and confined, the limitations of the farm 


the reader 


in some village library may become the 
prophet of the new century, and the leade 


: 
of the modern world 
More 


creates 


the literature of 1 


climate in 


than that: 
the 


shapes our ideals of success, of power, of 


which we liv 


beauty, of goodness. Fiction and poetry, if 
they thus create aspiration and give us stand- 
more useful than all 
text-books, 


with the sources and the goal of 


ards, may be 


cyclopedias or 


for they de 


all humar 


action 


SUBJECTS FIT FOR FICTION 


By Owen Wister, Author of “The Virginian,” “Lady Baltimore,” etc 


to which I have the 


HE 


honor and the pleasure of drawing your 


considerations 


attention — these considerations, and the con- 
clusions that follow from them — need a long 
book, and not a short essay, to set them ade- 
quately forth. Therefore we find ourselves 
reminded of Napoleon’s remark, that “The 
history of France should be written in two 
volumes or a hundred ;” and we accordingly 
renounce elaboration, we renounce detail, we 
renounce every one of those explanatory qual- 
ifications and corollaries which are essential 
to a grave demonstration, if such demonstra- 
tion is to be built symmetric, complete, and 
impregnable. like a fortress. We must simply 
read our Declaration of Independence — for 
a Declaration of Independence it is — confin- 
ing ourselves to a few facts which lie in the 
knowledge of all civilized and instructed peo- 
ple. And since we cannot build our fortress 
in a hundred volumes, or even in a hundred 
shall 


nothing more: content if the quarter of an 


minutes, we lay its corner-stone and 


hour, which must suffice for this ceremony, 
shal] show us clearly and once for ali what 
the corner-stone is. 


And so we come at once to the questi 
What subjects are fit for fiction? and at 
we answer it, All subjects are fit for fict 
This is our Declaration of Independence, 
Independence of Literature; and we may b¢ 
sure that it sounds as revolutionary to certain 
large classes of ears as did our Declaration 
of 1776 sound to the ears of George the Third 


All 


corner-stone; and if a nation’s literature 


1 


subjects are fit for fiction. This is 
not upon this, believe me it is builded upon 
sand. Many there are in our country who 
would reject this stone; and without pausing 
to name them all, we recall among them read 
ily the parent to whom any book is merely 
one of the toys with which his daughter plays 
when she is tired of tennis or golf; and we 
remember those many parishioners of dogma 
who love liberty so long as it belongs only to 
themselves. This is no new state of things, 
this denying the liberty of the book; and the 
world, having seen it often, is likely still to 
see it sometimes ; but let us remember that w« 
call ourselves the Land of the Free, and that 
since we proclaim liberty to all, we must not 


deny it to the author. 





threshold 


we have already reacned 


But here on 


demonstration 


very 


chance for misunderstanding [here 


one of us but has argued for a whole h 


with some unconvinced adversary, to find 


ir disagreement at the 


be gir 


the end that the 


ily a question of the meaning 


vords; so let us define clearly what we m« 
by “All subjects are fit for fiction.” 

the first place, is a Subject? and in the second 
place, what is meant by Fiction? 
A Subject 


of dramatic growth 


is anything containing the seed 
A landscape and nothing 
s therefore plainly not a subject within 
field, a 


wave breaking on the 


more, 1 


our chosen meaning A stream, a 


forest, a tree, a rock, a 
sand, any of these may be enough for a pic- 
ture, or for a sonnet, but they are not enough 
for Fiction, because they contain no seed of 


dramatic growth, suggest of themselves no 


action, are, so to speak, stationary; and 


though they can form the basis of a mood, an 
they form the 


reverie, cannot 


Leaving nature, and taking 


impression, a 


basis of a story. 


other examples, we see in the same way that 


a colonial house, or a railway train, or a 


woman sitting in a garden, are likewise no 


subjects for fiction, although out of these also 


made a picture, or a set of lyric 


and the right artist, whether an artist 


may be 
verses ; 
in paint or an artist in words, can make out 
of them almost anything that his imagination 
pleases; can picture the landscape, the train, 
the colonial house, the woman, so as to make 
us feel gay or sad, or thoughtful, or troubled, 
or merely agreeably contented, as we ponder 


and dwell upon his work. But now observe: 


if to the landscape we add the threat of a 


great storm, or a great drought; if we place 
a little old lady in the colonial house; if we 
fill the 
with some keen retrospect or anticipation; if 


heart of the woman in the garden 
the railway train is rushing toward a burning 
bridge, then, although these subjects have not 
yet passed wholly outside the domain of the 
painter, they have already entered the domain 
of the teller of tales, because each one of them 
contains the seed of dramatic growth: sus- 
pense is now a part of them 

We choose purposely such simple instances, 


ne 


“The sca 
serve by their very 
Chackeray’ 


tains a number, Hawthorne’ 


mean by a “Subject 


all of them we find the 
lay notice 

less is that favorite remark of 
counterfeits who would pass for 
often we see them 
such and such a ok 

a) Thackeray uses the 
Becky 


two men, Lord Stey 


triangle < iwthorne 
between the 
don Crawley It 
given the triangle, 


ifference in time, 


‘ 
ence in cause, difference 
all this 
that 
structures is not of the 


and only this which matters; 


triangle 


the same es beneath 


slightest import 
We cannot bear too heavil 


now clearly seen 


what a 

not next see too clearly that it 

itself, but the manner in whi 

causes it to grow, that lies 

Our enquiry holds 


our whole enquiry. 


no surprise, no paradox, “nothing 
quote the phrase of the counterfeit « 
ting 


+} 


upon things 


will merely remind us of exi 
will merely turn our eyes which 
face — as soon as our faces, 
And 
in order to press the point we have reached a 
a third great book be 


Here 


stare us in the 


and not our backs, are turned to them 


little further home, let 


Karenina 


named — “Anna again is 
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the triangle; here again, like Thackeray, like 
Hawthorne, Tolstoi presents to us the case 
of a woman and two men. The world has ac- 
cepted these three books. We cannot say 
whether or not they will be known in a thou- 
sand years; nor need we say anything so use- 
less. It suffices to keep within our knowledge, 
and remember that the judgment of the civil- 
ized world has placed these three books upon 
the shelf of Greatness. There they stard, ac- 
cepted, crowned, acclaimed; and yet, is it be- 
cavse of their subject? is it because of the 
triangle? Why, every one of us, most likely, 
has read other stories built upon this same 
triangle, and drdpped them because they were 
dull, or flung them down because they were 
vile! Thus it becomes plain to us that one 
gardener may take the seed and so nourish it 
that it becomes fruitful and beautiful, while 
from the same seed another gardener may 
produce an ugly, withered stalk, its leaves 
blighted with bad taste, its roots cankered 
with insincerity. Yet most often in such cases 
the properly disgusted, but wholly unthought- 
ful, reader declares that the subject was not 
fit for fiction. 

And next, what is Fiction? 

For the purpose of our demonstration we 
need dwell much less upon our chosen mean- 
ing for “fiction” than we have dwelt upon our 
definition of “subject.” The ultimate and 
philosophic meaning of fiction would indeed 
lead us far afield; and it may be doubted if we 
could more than approximately reach any 
statement of it; but here it simply means 
those compositions in narrative or dramatic 
form which are products of the imagination: 
“Marmion,” “Silas Lapham,” “David Copper- 
field,” “Camille,” “Macbeth,” “Don Quixote,” 
are all works of fiction, differing merely in 
their scheme of composition; while Boswell’s 
Johnson, Kant’s “Critic of pure reason,” Mil- 
ton’s sonnet on his blindness, and Macaulay’s 
history of England do not fall within our 
definition. These examples ought to show ac- 
curately enough that by “fiction” we mean 
certain kinds of composition in prose or verse, 
constructed either for the solitary reader, or 
the gathered audience, and roughly described 
as tales and plays. 


But even now we have not quite done with 
definitions. In our statement “All subjects 
are fit for fiction” there is still room for con- 
fusion, because we have assumed that we all 
mean the same thing by the word “fit.” And 
although our explanation why a landscape is 
not a “subject” necessarily infers that by "fit” 
we mean fitted, appropriate, available, never- 
theless, we must pause here for a moment be- 
cause we continually hear it said around us, 
and have sometimes said ourselves, that such 
and such a book is “not fit to read,” which 
yet may have a subject entirely “fit for fic- 
tion ;” let us firmly bear in mind that a good 
seed may have a bad gardener. There re- 
mains one possibility of confusion lurking in 
our word “fit,” which it is mortifying and 
humiliating to be obliged to mention. It is to 
be feared that almost every one of us has at 
some time heard objection raised to some book 
being on the shelves of a public library be- 
cause it was not “fit” for the young. This is 
by no means what is meant by “fit” in our 
present demonstration. If a material simile 
may be permitted, it would be as reasonable, 
as intelligent, to exclude lobster salad from 
the bill-of-fare of a great restaurant, because 
it was unwholesome for the young. We who 
understand that a public library is the safe 
deposit vault of all literature of all the ages, 
where the serious student may find all the 
documents necessary to any complete investi- 
gation he desires to make — we who under- 
stand this, will not mistake a public library 
for a children’s nursery 

It is the province of parents, teachers, and 
guardians to regulate both the diet and th 
reading of those committed to their care; it is 
the province of the public library to furnish 
every work of literature to every reader who 
is fit to read it. 

And now it is to be hoped not only that our 
proposition, “All subjects are fit for fiction,” 
conveys clearly the meaning we intend, but 
also that by the mere process of defining our 
terms we have arrived close to the end of our 
demonstration. For, as was said at the be- 
ginning, we confine ourselves to a few facts 
which lie in the knowledge of all civilized 
and instructed people; nor shall we presume 
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to offer any opinion of our own in support of 
the proposition — any more than we should 
if we were undertaking to demonstrate that 
twice two equals four. And, moreover, we 
believe that “All subjects are fit for fiction” 
is (once we understand it) as indisputable a 
truth as the mathematical one we have just 
instanced. 

Let us suppose that a young friend who 
wishes to be an author came to us and said: 
“I have a plot, and I want your opinion of it. 
My only doubt is whether it should be a novel 
oradrama. A husband and wife, after many 
years of happy marriage, discover that they 
are mother and The horror of this 
causes her to kiil herself, and him to put his 
eyes out. What do you think of that?” 

Should we not beg our young friend to 
choose something else? Should we not both 
remonstrate against the dreadfulness of his 
theme, and also point out its great improb- 
ability? 

“Well, then,” he might say, “what do you 
thing of this one? A man is shipwrecked on 
a strange coast, and returns home after many 
years of absence.” 

It is likely that we should tell our friend to 
try again; or at any rate recommend him to 
develop only a short story from so slender 
and limited a subject. 
“Here are two more. 
mother has connived at his father’s murder, 
and has married the murderer, who is his 
uncle. In carrying out his revenge, he is 
killed; but not before his mother has drunk 
poison and he has stabbed his uncle.” Again 
we should be likely to object to the violence 
and crime involved in all this. And similarly 
in the case of our young friend’s final offer- 
ing: “A black man marries a white woman. 
His enemy deceives him into suspecting her 
fidelity, so that he murders her and kills him- 
self.” 

By this time at least some of us would say: 
“My dear young friend, it required a Shake- 
speare to write ‘Othello.’ Do not you ven- 
ture there. And you had best not try to make 
a new version of Hamlet either. For although 
the story of the son and his mother and his 
uncle was by no means Shakespeare’s own in- 
vention, any more than Othello was; and al- 


son 


Again, he might say, 
A son discovers that his 


thovgh it was already familiar to the Eliza 
bethan public both as a story and as a play, 
and consequently Shakespeare undertook to 
write a new version of it at his peril — since 
I Hamlet might have turned out in- 
old 


Shakespeare’s time no one has ventured to 
It is not likely that you 


’ 


us new 
ferior to the one — nevertheless, since 
write Hamlet again. 
will be able to surpass him.’ 

That is what some of us would probably 
say to the young man. But we should scarce- 
ly say that Hamlet was not a subject fit for 
fiction. And we should remember that from 
the man shipwrecked on a strange coast De 
Foe made Robinson Crusoe, which is not a 
short story, but a book of several hundred 
pages. 
literature, recognize in the plot of the married 
couple who discover that they are mother and 


And those of us who recall our Greek 


son what is acknowledged the world over as 
one of the greatest of the Greek tragedies, 
CEdipus the King — nay, thought by some to 
be the very greatest of all, and certainly 
thought by none to be an unfit subject. 

Of “subjects” we have now named four 
Stated in their simplest terms, in their seed 
form, they sound unpromising enough. Three 
of them could fairly be called unclean and re- 
volting, and one — Robinson Crusoe — could 
be called dull and meagre. And yet the 
youngest of them, De Foe’s tale, will pres- 
ently be two hundred years old; while the 
Greek tragedy of G£dipus is more than two 
thousand years old. It has withstood all the 
storms of war, all the wreck of kingdoms, all 
the changes of taste, morals, custom, and re 
ligion, and still stands to-day superb, unques 
tioned, magnificent in beauty, symmetry, and 
strength. 

And why does it so stand? Is it because 
of the seed? We believe that it is now plain 
to all that it is because of the gardener who 
made the seed grow. 
poet, a great artist, and a sincere workman; 
in his hands the became a 
thing of beauty, and not a withered stalk. 

We need cite no further examples of “sub- 
which in their seed-form look forbid 
ding, or unworthy, yet have been made into 


Sophocles was a great 


therefore seed 


jects” 


classics. 
ture. 


They are to be found in every litera- 
We can perform the analysis for our 
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selves, and find that at the core of a large 
proportion of the world’s masterpieces is a 
“subject” which, did we not know better, we 
should condemn at once as being altogether 
unfit for fiction. But it is fairly to be pre- 
sumed that the four famous cases which we 
have quoted are demonstration enough; that 
in view of CEdipus, and Hamlet, and Othello, 
we cannot make a classification, we cannot 
lay down rules of exclusion and inclusion; 
we must allow the author full liberty to 
choose what subject he sees fit, for we recog- 
nize that some of the greatest works of fiction 
have been drawn from sources which seem the 
least inspiring; and we are forced to conclude 
—there is no escape from concluding — that 
there is no limit save humanity itself; that the 
field of fiction is the field of all human ex- 
perience, of all human emotion, of all human 
thoughts, deeds, fancies, and dreams. If we 
cannot see this, we merely resemble those 
provincials who would turn a public library 
into a nursery. 

But, in making our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in giving the author his liberty, we 
have by no means relieved him of responsibil- 
ity. We have merely said to the gardener: 
Take any seed you please; but if you do not 
make it grow into a thing of beauty, if you 
produce from it a withered, ugly stalk, we 
reject you. We do not wish to dictate to you 
what you shall tell us; therefore remember 
that the burden is upon you. Remember that 
if you choose to tell us about a husband and 
wife who discover that they are mother and 
son, you do it at your peri!. Remember that 
whenever you choose something which in 
itself is revolting and painful, you do it at 
your peril. Win us over to it if you can, and 
if you do yours is the greater glory, for out 
of apparent ugliness you will have distiiled 
beauty. We only wish to warn you of the 
seriousness and the difficulty of your task; 
we by no means wish to bind chains upon 
your gift, nor can you measure your own 
strength until you have tested it. Go for- 
ward, therefore, fearlessly, but soberly; for 
every dangerous thing you try, you try it at 


your peril. 
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Although at the beginning we said that we 
should renounce all explanatory qualifications, 
there is one of such great importance that 
brief allusion must be made to it. 

It must have been the experience of many 
of us to read some work in a foreign lan- 
guage, and say to ourselves while reading it: 
“I do not object to this as it stands, but if it 
were translated into English I should find it 
urpermissible.” 

At first sight it seems mysterious that we 
should find any book acceptable only in a for- 
eign language. But the matter is a perfectly 
simple one. In reading the Elizabethan au- 
thors, we come upon very coarse language, 
which we pass over; while if a contemporary 
author were to use the same language we 
could not endure him. Why? Not because 
the Elizabethan author is dead, and the con- 
temporary author living; but because the 
Elizabethan author was writing in the con- 
vention of his own day. If we choose, we 
may put it that “he knew no better.” And so 
it is with a foreign author whom we should 
dislike in English. While reading him in his 
original tongue, we in a sort unconsciously 
adopt the convention of his fellow country- 
men, which is different from our own. But 
as soon as he is translated, our own conven- 
tion surrounds him, and he becomes offensive 
through breach of it. 

This, tlerefore, is the only corollary to our 
main proposition to which we would draw 
notice. Any Subject is fit for Fiction, and its 
treatment must lie in the convention of its 
time and place. 

Let us hope that the above considerations 
and examinations of certain facts of literature 
have enabled us to see that there can be no 
dovbt All Subjects are fit for Fiction. The 
doubt will always be, Is the man fit for the 
subject? And nobody can answer this but 
himself; he must undertake the adventure at 
his own peril. Sophocles could write 
CEdipus; Shakespeare could write Hamlet 
Could any of us? 

But no law save our own judgment shall 
forbid us from trying. And that is our 
Declaration of Independence. 
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THE LIBRARIAN 


By Harry Lyman Koopman 


{Preratory Note.—In the very hearst of the Lib 
yan Desert, the most barren and inaccessible por 
t »f the great Sahara, is situated one of the most 
influential libraries of the modern world. It is the 
great library at the headquarters of the 1ussi 
brotherhood, which is the chief unifying force in 
modern Islam. Hither, to the oasis of Kufra, the 
central government of the brotherhood moved about 
1893 from its former seat in Jarabub, which occupies 
a more exposed position about three hundred miles 
further north on the border between Egypt and 
Tripoli. Jarabub still remains the burial place of the 
great founder of the order, and supersedes Mecca as 
an object of pilgrimage not only for the followers 
of the Mahdi, but even for other Mussulmans. The 
great library, however, which was formed by the 
Mahdi’s learned brother, to whom was entrusted the 
charge of ecclesiastical affairs and education, was 
removed to Kufra. Its transportation required 500, 
some say 800, camels. From this remote center the 
Mahdi stretches out his influence, for good or evil, 
over the whole Mohammedan world. Most writers 
accuse the Senussi of political designs, and look to 
see them lead all Islam in a revolt against Christiani 
ty and European civilization. To other authorities, 
like Professor Toy, they “appear to have for their 
object merely to secure a territory in which they may 
retain their customs and practice their religion in 
peace.” The latter view is essentially that which I 
have ascribed to the Senussi librarian, into whose 
mouth I have put my poem. The reader who wishes 
may pursue the subject further in Arthur Silva 
White’s volume, “From sphinx to oracle.”’] 
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By day or in dreams of the night, 
Speaks, and the heavens bloom bright, 
Speaks, and the hells are dumb. 


The next of the legions arrayed 

To conquer at my behest, 

In the warfare of Worst and Best, 
The holy Traprtions be, 

Which age unto age cnshrine 

The wisdom, the power to aid, 

Of the Prophet's words divine 

To his friends, the trusted few; 
With the holy deeds of bis hand 

That were done for their eyes to see, 
An example of deeds to do 

In every time and land. 

These in men’s hearts locked fast, 
Unto children’s children tcld, 

And onward as heirlooms passed, 
Richer than lands or gold, 

After long centuries flown, 

By holy men at last 

Were gathered and made known, — 
Saints enlightened by prayer 

To mirror the Prophet's heart, 

To winnow the false from the true, 
To sift the weak from the strong, 
The low from the lofty to part. 

For “Wo be unto you 

If ye utter my sayings wrong! 

But guard them with anxious care; 
And be mindful that ye assign 

No words to me save you know 

In truth they are surely mine.” 

So, in warning and ruth, 

Spake the Prophet long ago. 

And lo! the Traditions abide, 
Mighty to strengthen and guide, 

To chasten, to check, to impel, 
To comfort, reprove, inspire, 

And weak are the weapons of hell, 
And they fall in fruitless ire 

On the sunbright shields of the Truth. 


Behold, as they pass in review, 
The legions of the Conssnt! 

The mustering of the Laws, 

The saying and doing bient 

Of the learned and devout, 

Men who saw clear and true, 
Not fools in their folly blind, 
Nor drunken with pride of doubt, 
Nor scoffers that, snarling behind, 
Snap at the heels of the Cause; 
But the first of the Blessed, they, 
The Prophet's helpers at need, 
The mates of the Banishment, 
The followers of the Flight. 

Nor had these been all, but their seed 
In every age might we count, 
Had God for our sins not sent 
Wrangling and fell despite, 


Which have blinded our eyes to the way 
That leads to His holy fovnt. 

But yet shall the Faithful learn 

The last, first lesson of Peace; 

And the precious flood skall return 

No more to the thirsty sands, 

But be dipped by mea’s eager hands, 
And the world’s long thirst shall cease; 
And, forgetting its fevered yers, 
Islam shall forward leap, 

As the panting hart, that deep 

Has drunk of a hidden rill, 

Leaps and forgets its fears; 

And they that strove shall be still, 

And the evil shall cease from scathe, 
And Islam, rousing its youth 

As a mighty man from a swoon, 

Shall renew its morn cf Faith, 

And the triumphs of its Truth 

Shall round to a fadeless noon. 


Last of my legions four, 

The Decisions of the wise, 

The new and the newer lore 

That still from the old arise; 
Yea, the new Truth wrought from the o]” 
For the needs of the newer day, 
Never the old to gainsay, 

For the Truth is eternally true, 
But only the old made new, 

As a tale to the young retold. 

The sun that smiled on the morn 
Of the holy Prophet's birth 

Rose to-day on the earth; 

New to the new day born; 

Even so, after centuries rolled, 
The Truth abides the same, 

And so long as sin its net 

Shall spread, and the heedless fall 
And for light in the darkness call, 
Truth unto Truth shall be set, 
And a new Truth forth shall flare, 
As a new flame lightens the air, 
When flame has been sct to flame. 


So march to victories new 

My legions with victory bright. 
But, lo! in their train a host 

Of warriors doughty and true, 
Heroes, although they boast 

Only a mortal might. 

The Roots of the Law they hight, 
The Creeds from the one creed wrought, 
The Renderings of the Laws, 
The Comments on the Word, 

The History of the Cause, 

The Rules of Thought Unheard, 
The Arts of the Spoken Thought. 
Last, as if led in chains, 

Follow in captive ranks 

The books, in motley guise, 

Of the lore of the prying Franks, 
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ree amorg men, 
And swiftest fleeting, the breath, 
Speech, whose birth is a death; 

For, the ear of the hearer to reach, 

On the speaker’s lips it must die; 
And, heard and uttered by each, 
And uttered and heard again, 

Who shall say for a sooth 

That its message has not been wrought 
In the limbec of men's thought 
From the Truth to a semblance of Truth, 
Which at heart is wholly a lie? 

But the Boox was born, and lo! 

Like a footprint on the strand 

That has hardened into stone, 

The Truth, released from change, 
Outlasting ruler and throne, 

Abides, while centuries range, 

While nations ebb and flow, 

In every time and land 

The Truth; else none might know 

The thoughts of the great of yore, 
For, ever the newer speech 

The newer thought would teach, 

Under the sheltering fame 

Of the wise and ancient lore; 

And the Truth, like the desert mound 
Slow shifting day by day, 

rill, ere one marks, it is found 
New-shapen and fir away, — 

Would be changed in all but name, 

Not abide, like the hills, the same, 
Flashing the morn abroad 

From their iron crests, which took 

The rose of creation’s dawn,— 
[Themselves the earliest book, 

On whose carven crags, deep-drawn, 
Stands written the Will of God. 


Faint on the paling sky, 

The Wolf-tail’s white foreruns 
The dawn’s quick-coming red; 
And our prayers go up on high 
To the Lord of dawns and suns. 
Then flames like darts are spea, 
And lo, the sun! and anon 
O’er the rosy mists he has clomb, 
The terrors of night are gone, 
The day with its cheer has come. 
So, day after day, 

For a score of days we press 
Ever our thward way 


wilder wilderness, 
region set apart 
desert’s deepest heart 
shelter our sacred lore 
There at last shall we halt, 
Where the oasis lies enisled 
In a hundred leagues of sand 
That surge on every hand, 
By the hot winds driven and riled, 
Barren as ashes or salt. 
But, to the Faithful’s eyes, 
A blessed beund it lies, 
No foeman shall pass o’er. 
Yea, in the desert’s deep 
To their grave in the sands might go 
Army on army sent 
To work our mission scathe, 
And we «should awake and sleep 
And awake, and never know 
Evil deed or intent, 
Safe in our Stronghold of Faith. 


O Desert, vouchsafed to be, 

From all eternity, 

The shelter of God’s Truth, 

As God’s compassion large, 

And lasting as the will 

That wrought thee and enducth, 
Receive thy priceless charge! 

Accept the casket we bring 

Of God’s provisioning 

For the healing of men’s ill. 

So guard it from every taint 

Of the Unfaith that fills the earth, 
That from it shall go forth, 

Like rays of the strong sun's light, 
The healing of Truth to fill 

The lands where men sicken and faint, 
In the twilight of Faith or its night. 
All is confusion there 

And blindness and whirling haste; 
The days of their lives men waste 

In hurrying everywhere, 

And arriving nowhere at last. 

They cannot see God's sky 

For the smoke of their ceaseless toil, 
And earth shows dull and awry 
Through the dust of their mad turmoil 


Here, and only here, 

Of all earth’s regions trod, 
Stands man, with vision clear, 
Alone with the only God; 

And the Truth forevermore 

From the desert, as ever of yore, 


On earth shall be shed absoad; 
And the gardens of earth that bloom, 
The gardens no less shall become 
Of the holy Faith, and man, 

In the desert brought face to face 
With the infinite blessing and ban, 
Shall live in every place 

As under the eye of God. 
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THE RELATION OF LIBRARIES TO MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


Davin A. Boopy, President Board of Trustees of Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library 


A® one enters the harbor of New York his 

eye is pleased, and if an American, his 
patriotic sense is gratified as he beholds the 
Statue of Liberty, with one hand holding 
aloft a torch and with the other resting upon 
a tablet on which are written these words, 
“July 4, 1776.” We are grateful to France for 
this expression of national friendship. If, 
however, an American artist had been se- 
lected, one not only familiar with our history, 
but imbued with the genius of our institutions, 
he might possibly have selected other emblems 
for this impressive and beautiful statue. It 
seems to me he could have placed, with great 
propriety, in that extended hand a book and 
on that tablet he might have written words 
like these, “By knowledge we live.” 

I believe there is no word which so com- 
pletely epitomizes our national faith as the 
word knowledge. Go back beyond 1776, be- 
yond colonial days, back to the time when the 
first settlements followed the landing of the 
Mayflower, and we see the faith which our 
fathers had in the power and usefulness of 
knowledge. As soon as the home shelter 
covered their heads they established the 
school and the church. They provided for the 
education of the mind and conscience. They 
were in a new country. They intended to 
construct a new state. They proposed to es- 
tablish new institutions. But instead of fol- 
lowing the custom that had prevailed for ages 
before their time of preparing for their phys- 
ical safety by constructing fortified towns 
they prepared to fortify their hearts and 
minds through the power of these institutions 
for the work of life. We know their wise 
laws concerning the establishment and main- 
tenance of free schools, but do we ever think 
of their sublime faith in the power of knowl- 
edge, in their establishment in the days of their 
weakness and poverty, years and years before 
the Declaration of Independence, of those 
great institutions of learning — Harvard, Yale, 


Princeton, and William and Mary? Their 
long Atlantic coast could offer no resistance 
to an invading foe, but they knew that these 
institutions would teach a conception of life 
and duty and create a manhood stronger than 
all the hosts of oppression 

As population grew, as it became centered 
in towns and cities, the library came and the 
great educational trinity of America became 
complete. Our people were not the first to 
establish libraries any more than they were 
the first to establish governments. For ages 
collections of books had gone on under gov- 
ernmental supervision, but our people have 
been the first through the evolution of thought 
and experience to make the library an educa- 
tional factor for the whole people. They are 
the first to give to it the character of the com- 
mon school, They are the first to declare that 
it should be a part of the educational system 
of the community. The library may well re- 
ceive the benefactions of the thoughtful and 
generous, but it should no more owe its ex 
istence to philanthropy than should the 
school. In our land it, like the school, should 
be the fatherly provision of the state, the city 
or the town for its sons and daughters. 

Great cities have existed before our time, 
but never so far as we know cities so great 
And never were cities growing as they are 
growing in our day; growing because th 
rural population is pouring into them; grow 
ing because men and women believe that the 
city provides a larger, if not a happier, place 
in life; growing because a million immigrants 
are yearly coming to our shores, the larger 
percentage of which immigration remains in 
our cities. Everybody realizes to-day that 
life’s greatest problems, whether govern- 
mental or industrial or social, are being 
solved, or rather that men are seeking to solve 
them, in our great cities. These problems in- 
clude not only the growth of our cities, but 
they also include the diversity of habits and 
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purposes and ideals which are centered there 
New York to-day is a city of races, an Amer- 
ican How 
shall these mighty masses be unified in pur- 
pose, be Americanized in habit, be united in 


community of foreign nativity. 


loyalty, in love of country and in the promo- 
tion of the American ideals of national and 
individual character? These are some of the 
problems of our day. You, as representatives 


of a great educational influence, are helping 
to solve these problems 

I have taken New York City, our largest 
city, as an illustration of the municipal prob- 
New 
York raises annually for municipal purposes 


million dollars, 


lems which are crowding upon us. 


over 
twenty millions of that sum are annually de- 
And 


let me say here that these schools are excel- 


over one hundred and 


voted to the maintenance of her schools 


lent, progressive and an honor to that great 


city. Her school board is composed in the 


main of experienced public-spirited men 


They generously give their labor without pay 
Before the gift of Mr. Carnegie, it became 
evident to every thoughtful man that our sys- 
tem of education, splendid as it is, needed 


some reinforcement which should give it 
wider scope and enable it to reach all of our 
Our I 


children leave school at the 
age of fourteen years 


people. 
average If it be wise 
to expend twenty million dollars for them up 
to that 


ward? 


shall we spend nothing after- 


age, 
Shall we do nothing for the tens of 


thousands of young men and women who 


come to our cities annually for their future 


homes, and upon whose intelligence and in- 
tegrity our future safety and prosperity large- 


ly depend? Is it wise to spend this vast 


amount of money annually for our children 


while in our school-houses and pr 


heipful educational agencies for ou 


In answer to these inquiries the branch li 


brary came into existence, and to-day Greater 


York 


branches 


New can number over sixty of these 
which books are being circu 


from 


lated at the rate of at least eight millions of 


volumes per year These branches are in- 
tended to reach and accommodate the whole 


intended 


The 


as the schools are 


the 


pecple, as much 


to accommodate children alone 


and I think the time 


at least in our 


schools we cannot spare, 
has come when we will ali say, 


that the modern library cannot be 


big cities, 


he cheapness of this form of education 


not be overlooked millions 


per year for 


should ‘T wenty 


our children. One million per 
year the present annual cost of our libraries, 


for our children during the remainder of their 


lives and for the millions who come to our 


cities and never see the inside of a school 
house 


tered, 


Che public library as to-day adminis 
brought within the reach of every home, 
efficient in 


is both the cheapest and the most 


strumentality in the way of educating 


people and in thus solving the 1 
our day 

I have said that the mcdern 
American institution. It is an ey 
the 


fathers 


educational faith and purpose of our 


Years ago our library system, far 
inferior to what it is to-day, but far superior 
to that of any other nation, attracted the at 
tention of the leading nations of the world 
The London Standard in 1886, calling atten 


tion to the work it was doing, said, “Ameri 
cans are our masters in many departments of 
literary administration.” Attention was called 
to the great collection of books in the British 
were used by scholars for 


Museum which 


reference purposes, and in comparison, our 
American libraries were mentioned, reaching 
as they do and enlightening all classes of our 


The 


American whose tastes are thus fostered aré 


people. Standard goes on to say the 


the greatest reading people in the world, 


and 


in illustration of this fact it 
English books, 
portion to population, 


says, of 
standard many more 
read in tl 
States than in England. It continue 
ing that the “Encyclopedia Britanni 


\mer 


Britain 


for its ninth edition 50,000 


scribers to 10,000 in Great 


than one hundred thousand volumes of Her 
coun 


And in 
} 


we subscribe for our own 


bert Spencer’s works were sold in this 
try before he ever visited us in 1882 
illustration of how 
that th 


120,000 


books, it states “American cyclo 
a had 


Memoirs 300,000 subscribers 


and Grant's 


Who shall t 


subscribers 


ped 
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30 
day attempt to measure the influence of sixty 
million volumes of books annually circulated 
among cur people through the instrumental- 
ity of American free libraries? And con- 
sider the still greater influence when we shall 
perfect our branch system, making our libra- 
ries co-ordinate with and almost co-extensive 
with our public schools. Who shall attempt 
to measure this mighty influence as it touches 
municipal government, and throws its light 
upon all the industrial problems of the day? 
In the emergencies which have come to our 
nation, the world has been surprised at the 
skill, science, general knowledge and the 
complete readiness which have pervaded all 
classes of our people. The secret of this is 
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that we have believed in the power of knowl- 
edge and we have made effective the agencies 
for making that knowledge universal. We 
talk of a national tendency, the fear that 
wealth will absorb the minds and corrode the 
consciences of our people. Let us not be dis- 
turbed. Let us remember that the very intel- 
ligence which our educational institutions 
have provided would easily account for the 
accumulation of great fortunes from the un- 
limited resources of this great nation. Let us 
be comforted with the thought that this 
wealth is flowing back upon the people 
in amounts and ways unknown to any 
other people since the commencement of 
national life. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A MUNICIPAL INSTITUTION: FROM THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE STANDPOINT 


By Horace G. Waontin, Librarian of Boston Public Library 


IFTY years ago the public library was 
hardly established, although the public 
schools were well developed. Before the li- 
brary in Boston was founded the scheme was 
so novel that it was necessary to support it by 
cogent reasons showing not only that the plan 
was feasible, but that it was a perfectly nat- 
ural and legitimate step “to be taken for the 
intellectual advancement of the whole com- 
munity, and for which the whole community 
by its previous establishment of a system of 
public elementary education was then pecu- 
liarly fitted and prepared.” 

It may repay us, in our examination of the 
public library as a municipal institution from 
the administrative standpoint, if we glance 
for a moment at the argument which was ef- 
fective in creating the library in Boston, prac- 
tically the first great city library of the modern 
type. The line of reasoning seems trite to-day, 
and has become the merest commonplace of 
public library philosophy. But it was not so 
then; and, bearing this in mind, pardon me 
if I quote a brief paragraph which seems to 
me noteworthy in its clear comprehension of 
what the public library was to become if the 


initial step were taken, remarkable also in its 
grasp of fundamental principles now gener- 
ally recognized. They said: 

“There can be no doubt that such reading 
ought to be furnished to all, on the same prin- 
ciple that we furnish free education, and in 
fact, as a part, and a most important part, of 
the education of all. For it has been rightly 
judged that, under political, social, and re- 
ligious institutions like ours, it is of para- 
mount importance that the means of general 
information should be so diffused that the 
largest possible number of persons should be 
induced to read and understand questions 
going down to the very foundations of the 
social order, and which we, as a people, are 
constantly required to decide, and do decide, 
either ignorantly or wisely. That this can 
be done — that is, that such libraries can be 
collected, and that they will be used to a 
much wider extent than libraries have ever 
been used before, and with much more im- 
portant results, there can be no doubt... . 
To accomplish this object, however, which has 
never yet been attempted, we must use means 
which have never before been used. 





What precise plan should be adopted for such 
a library it is not, perhaps, possible to settle 
beforehand. /t is a new thing, a new step 
forward in general education, and we must 
feel 

Fifty years have passed 


} 


our way as we advance 

The public library 
and we 
But 


the germ was contained in the few sentences 


is still, comparatively, a new thing; 


are still feeling our way as we advance 
I have read, and those who in 1852 put such 
considerations before the public, and, imme- 
diately, supported by the public to which they 
appealed, proceeded, with more or less suc- 
cess, to put their theories into practice, de- 
serve to be called the fathers of the public 
library movement in America 

Their prescience was still more remarkable 
since they were building far better than they 
foreseen the 
They 


were unconsciously aiding, I must believe, in 


knew. They could not have 


modern city and its peculiar conditions. 


the development of a modern municipal in- 
stitution, impelled by forces which they did 
not, at the moment, clearly apprehend 
To-day the public library as an established 
department of municipal administration meets 
field not 


inevitably changes 


conditions essentially modern in a 
This 


as compared with the great li- 


hitherto occupied. 
its character 
braries of the past, fixes its policy, and deter- 
mines its methods of administration 

In this use of the word modern I contrast 
the present with no earlier period than the 
Since then the 


mid-nineteenth century. n the world 


for most of us has been transformed. Not 


only were there then no public libraries of 
our type, but there were in the United States 
10 cities like those which now exist 

The tremendous industrial changes, within 
the memory of men still young, have created 
The old life sel f- 


centered, peaceful, orderly; the new is com 


a social revolution. was 


plex and restless. Then our population was 
homogeneous, derived from a common source, 
moved by similar beliefs. Now we have wide 
contrasts in material condition, severe indus- 
trial competition, and many shades of opinion. 
The incoming tide of immigration, the era of 
machinery, the friction of class with class, 
have turned our larger towns and cities into 


7 


evil are 


forces of 
thy of ror d 
Moreover, our ideals of education and of 


wherein the 


-ombatting the f rcees 
social opportunity are slowly changing. To- 
ask not 


for ey 


iy we merely opportunity for our 


one, without distinction 
There is, as Pro 


selves but ery 
sex, race or nationality 
fessor Griggs has said, something thrilling in 


the unquestioning faith and enthusiasm with 
which the world is turning towards this ideal 

Meanwhile forced 
books to the front as 
tion more prominently than ever before. The 
the 


bravery, 


economic changes have 


instruments of educa 
forces in past — 


dominant progress in 


brute strength, personal material 
wealth —all these, even the so-called natural 
resources of a country give place to-day to 
the general diffusion of intelligence 

“God,” said Napoleon, “is on the side of the 
If that was ever true, 
God is to-day 


Prece 


dence in the future will be given to the na 


strongest battalions.” 
it is not the gospel of to-day. 
on the side of developed intelligence 


tion, city or individual whose intelligence is 
most perfectly developed and applied in the 
arts of peace. 

The highest word in education at present is 
self-expression. Nevertheless, paradoxical as 
it may seem, in proportion as books have mul 
tiplied and become cheap, they have become 
more than ever the principal tools of educa 
tion, the means by which the power of self 
expression is attained 


that 


I am aware that pessimi 


ent literary standards, and nothing 
common, perhaps, than the 
scholars that the public t 
for books. In Engl 
marked. A _ noted 


long 


opinion 
has littl 


ind this is ¢ 


] 
aay 


bookseller in P 


said, not ago, “No 


ingie 


taught to 
is taught how to 


school in England 


make friends of 
us¢ books, 
be st our of them, how to b 
by them all the year round.” 
library has been criticised as 
literature and of the literary atmosph 
On the contrary, I believe that the 
tual life, rightly considered, was never 
as to-day; that the fruits of the intellect were 
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benefit of 
was 


the 
the 


never so widely applied for 
that 


never so fully recorded in books as now, and 


man; the experience of race 
that books were never so generally used as 
to the end that 


them may be turned to useful account. 


is obtained from 
Some 
years ago Charles Dudley Warner put to the 


now what 


scholar this pregnant question as the present- 
day query of the man in the street, What is 
There 
many as now who could give to that question 


your culture to me? were never so 
a satisfactory answer, 

The privileges of the intellectual life have 
been opened to the people, and its opportuni- 
ties broadened to include those who were 
While there are 


perhaps no longer the great isolated peaks, 


formerly without its pale. 


the general mass has been raised to higher 
The intellectual hunger, the hunger 
adult, 
being 
entirely a question of years, was never so 
keen as to-day. 


levels. 
of the child, frequently noticed in the 
the period of intellectual awakening not 


It is the purpose of the pres- 
ent to satisfy that hunger; to extend as wide- 
It is here 
that the public library finds its peculiar work, 
and, 


ly as possible the area of privilege 
especially in cities, its administrative 
success is largely proportioned to the results 
it achieves in this direction. 

Under modern conditions a library, consid- 
ered as a municipal institution, must be so 
administered as to reach, as no other educa- 
tional institution can reach, all classes in the 
community. Such a library can no longer 
remain merely a storehouse for books, a mu- 
seum for the collection of rare volumes, nor a 
quarry for literary artists. 

However important these functions, and I 
do not question their importance, the peculiar 
work of a library as a modern municipal in- 
The theory 
that a library exists principally for scholars 
Mr. Henry 
James has recently said, you remember, apro- 


stitution covers a wider field. 


is not applicable to such a library. 


pos of a visit to Boston, that “a library with- 
out penetralia is but a temple without altars.” 
The great public library, it must be admitted, 
loses something of the poetry, something of 
the atmosphere of philosophic calm and en- 
viable repose, the exquisite charm that be- 
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longs to the typical libraries of the past — to 
the Bodleian, for example, or to the smaller 
libraries in some old university town. Yet 
even in Boston there exist penetralia, not ob- 
vious to the casual eye, else they would not be 
penetralia. 

3ut the library that properly fills its place 
as a municipal institution must adapt itself 
to present conditions. There are others than 
scholars whom it can help, and who do not 
row use it very largely. Its administration 
should be directed toward reaching them. It 
should reach the business man, the working 
man, the new woman —I use that term with- 
out reproach. 

These, except in a limited way, have not 
yet learned to use it. It must, in short, ex- 
pand upon its democratic side, and in this 


way become the intellectual center of the life 


j 
} 
I 


of the community, the true university of the 
people, extending, so far as it may be done 
through books, the gospel of “sweetness and 
light” and the power of a higher civilization. 
Since no similar institution was ever needed 
before it finds few precedents for action, but 
must gradually evolve them. 

From the administrative point of view the 
functions of the modern librarian, therefore, 
fall naturally under two heads, namely, to in- 
spire and to direct. Since such a library 
comes in contact with readers of all stages of 
development, from the primary school to the 
university, and deals largely with an entirel; 
untrained public, frequently but one genera 
tion removed from illiteracy, and consequently, 
so far as the resources of the library are con- 
cerned, merely children, one of its important 
functions must be a wise discrimination in the 
selection and circulation of books. 

To the objection that this impiies censor- 
ship, I reply that censorship there must be, if 
by censorship is meant that some books ar 
to be selected, others rejected; some freely 
circulated, others restricted, others not cir- 
culated at all. Everybody recognizes, I sup- 
pese, that there are unfit books, 
books — beoks whose general influence upon 
the individual, and through him upon the com- 
munity, is bad. If that is true, there is every 


reason why such books should not be circu- 


immoral 
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lated by a public agency. We who administer 


a municipal institution have certain respon- 
sibilities that did not rest upon the librarian 
of the old school, or that do not attach to the 
private circulatirg library even now We 
stand in this matter as the custodians of the 
public welfare, and have no moral right to 
disregard our responsibilities. It ca 


be asked that such censorship as we exercise 


shall be administered in a liberal spirit, in 


harmony with the principles of a liberal de- 
We shall make mistakes, undoubt- 
edly, for we are fallible 


But 


mocracy. 


We may sometimes 


just 


ofiend. as it is admitted that there 


must be selection according to high standards 
in the field of municipal art, even in the sort 


of gardening that is to be permitted in our 


parks, or in the character and form of teach- 


ing in our public schools, so also there must 


be discrimination in the administration of a 


public library. Liberty but not license; free- 


dom but not disregard of the accepted canons 


of morality to say nothing of taste — these 


are as necessary here as in other departments 
of municipal activity 
turned loose 


that one may be 


in a library and left to 


The notion 
browse, in the serene 


conviction that the result will be the natural 


} 


selection of the book best fitted for his read- 


ing, is a theory applicable oniy to those who 


have already reached a certain stage of men- 


tal development, or who have the right sort 
of appetite, either inherited or acquired. It 


does not fit the conditions which now exist in 
our great cities, nor is it applicable in dealing 
with large groups of untrained persons, of 
inchoate literary taste, of many different na- 
and 


tionalities, and of various temperaments 


aptitudes. Such persons need to be helped, 
if you prefer that word to the less agreeable 
word “directed.” They need to be inspired, 
to be carried out of their limited and often 
sordid world into the larger companionship 
which the printed book, wisely selected, may 
afford. 

It is not a question of departments of liter- 
ature, whether, for example, much or little 
fiction should be circulated. Questions of that 
kind, I take it, will settle themselves once we 
are agreed upon the direction toward which 


our administration should tend. 


lo make better citizens — not merely better 
all civic 


ters, but better men and women in 


this is the prime end of the Il 


yrary 
cipal institu 1. This may 


end whicl 


may 


to the peculi 
the public 

aims are soci 

Since the schol 
must remember the ne 
in doing so, preserve 
past, 
demands of 


libraries of the 
greater 
ought to have its place 
reflection, its rooms set 
pose, dedicated to the appr 


please. I have no quarrel 
that point. If I 


popular phases of its work, it is because 


emphasize here 


] 
a 


istinguish it from the libraries of older type, 
and because they seem to me the more impor 
tant 

Since the civilization of the present 
upon the development of industry and com 
merce, the library should offer to the artisan 


assistance in developing hi 


1 


s ski and to the 
employees in our great business houses the 
opportunity to broaden their knowledge 
nstituency in bot! 


find 


There is a great reading « 


these classes who might direct person 
within our walls The shortening of 
the hours of labor, urged especially that the 


benefit 


workingman might have more time for read 
ing, will gradually enlarge this constituency, 
if we are prepared to supply its needs 

And beyond the utilitarian, there is the cul 
books — the not with 
strenuous purpose, but for the pure love o 


for example, to show 


tural use of reading 


It ought to be possible, 
the woman who now reads fiction mainly that 
there are other pleasant places in the fields of 
literature and to lead her into them; to show 
the man who reads science or politics mainly 
that a little fiction now and then may operate 
as an alterative—that even poetry opens a 
ird common sense 


child 1 


just de 


wide vista that a man of h 


might well enjoy; to meet the 
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veloping a taste for reading and to cultivate 
the library habit along other lines than those 
of the imagination; to take the raw material 
that is poured upon us like a flood out of the 
old world, and, so far as books may help to do 
it, to Americanize it — these are all problems 
of administration, and the administration that 
best promotes these things is the best admin- 
istration of the library considered as a mu- 
nicipal institution. 

Questions of cataloging, bulletins, refer- 
ence work, open or closed shelves — the num- 
berless questions of detail are all to be tried by 
this standard: Do they help to get the right 
book into the hands of the right person at the 
right time, with the least formality and red- 
tape, or aid in attracting and benefiting the 
widest possible constituency with the least 
possible friction. 

To summarize, the administration of the 
public library as a municipal institution, in 
American cities, at least, tends inevitably 
toward (1) bringing the book close to the 
people by means of an organization compris- 
ing a central library and outlying branches, 
co-ordinated under a single administrative 
head; (2) the confining of restrictions upon 
access to the book in the building or upon its 
circulation to the narrowest possible limits; 
(3) the cultivation of the library habit within 
the largest possible constituency; (4) direct 
educational work with the children-and with 
the untrained of adult age; (5) the promo- 
tion of the use of books as helps toward en- 
larging the power of the individual, indus- 
trially and otherwise, and toward raising the 
standard of citizenship and civic responsibil- 
ity; and, finally, the development of a higher 
literary taste among readers and the stimula- 
tion of a iove of reading among those who 
have not heretofore felt this inspiration 

Shall we succeed in the work we are under- 
taking? I believe we shall, although it may 
be frankly admitted that the best municipal 
library now existing is far from realizing the 
high ideal I have in mind. But, as against 
Sisera, the stars in their courses fight on our 
side 

Below the turmoil and strife of the present, 
the disheartening array of moral delinquen- 
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cies, the civic coruption and individual selfish- 
ness with which we are at this moment made 
unpleasantly familiar, there are the great 


forces that in their own way are slowly ad 


vancing upon what Emerson called chaos and 
the dark. The institutions of society that 
make for peace and righteousness and civic 
betterment will not fail. Of these the public 
library is not the least. 

Our task is far from light. I have no roseate 
dreams about it. It is to educate and guide 
the community in the use of books; to draw 
those who have never yet felt the need of any- 
thing we can offer them; to open to a con- 
stituency which has but yesterday learned to 
read all the companionship that may be 
gained from books; to help men and women 
to a wise and sane use of a part of that leisure 
which, in spite of the strenuous habit of our 
modern life, was never so abundant as now 
In this we compete with the club, the place of 
amusement, and other less reputable attrac- 
tions. In alluding tothe work before us Dr. E 
A. Birge, in his admirable address before the 
Wisconsin Library Association, recently said: 

“Tt ought to be recognized that in under- 
taking this work the public library is entering 
a new and almost unexplored field of effort, 
and also that it is trying to extend its influ- 
ence to classes of the community it has not 
hitherto reached, and along lines of knowl- 
edge which it has never seriously attempted to 
follow. In such a work there must be many 
experiments and many failures, and the posi- 
tive result will be small for a long time.” But 
though we may not reach the many, we shall 
reach those who by their influence will make 
good the promise that the future holds. 

Thus the library, through the stored-up 
record of the ages which form its collections, 
may bring to the hungry present the knowl- 
edge of the past out of which we came, that 
we may cry: 


“Mother Age,—for mine I knew not,—help me as 
when life begun; 

Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the light 
nings, weigh the sun. 

O, I see the crescent premise of my spirit hath not 
set. 

Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all my 
fancy yet.” 






THE SONG OF 


By Sam Watter Foss, Librarian 


to see the Library staff perpetually jogging, 
see the Cataloger in the act of cataloging 
for cattle,” was the 


On yy! 

And to 

(“Catalogs Log-books school 
boy’s definition, — 

A statement not to be despised for insight and pre- 
cision) 

Every language spoke at Babel in the books that 
pile her table, 

Every theme discussed since Adam 
fact or fable! 

And she sweetly takes all knowledge for her province, 
as did Bacon, 

All the fruit that’s dropped and mellowed since the 
Knowledge tree was shaken, 

All the ologies of the colleges, all the isms of the 
schools, 

All the unassorted knowledges she assorts by Cutter’s 
rules; 

Or tags upon each author in large labels that are 
gluey 

Their place in Thought’s great Pantheon in decimals 
of Dewey; 

Oh, joy! to see the Library staff perpetually jogging, 

And to see the Cataloger in the act of cataloging. 


song or story, 


See the Reference Librarian and the jcys that apper- 
tain to her; 

Who shall estimate the contents and the area of the 
brain to her? 

See the people seeking wisdom from the four winds 

ever blown to her, 

they know there is no 

mortals but is known to her; 

See this flower of perfect knowledge, blooming like 
a lush geranium, 

All converging rays of wisdom focussed just beneath 


For knowledge known to 


her cranium; 

She is stuffed with erudition as you'd stuff a leather 
cushion, 

And her 
her mission. 


wisdom is her specialty — it’s marketing 

How they throng to her, all empty, grovelling in their 
insufficience; 

How they come from her o’erflooded by the sea of 

her omniscience! 

And they know she knows she knows things, — while 
she drips her learned theses 

The percentage of illiteracy perceptibly decreases. 

Ah, they know she knows she knows things, and her 
look is education; 

And to look at her is culture, and to know her is 


salvation. 


See the Children’s gay Librarian. Oh, what boisterous 
joys are hers 
As she sits upon her whirl-stool, throned amid her 


worshippers, 


THE 


LIBRARY ST. 


of crusted strata 


imen to the 


ng critical ac 


all two classe they are cither 


" or “dandy”; 

Dealing ou Ruths and Susies, or t ms and 
Dicks and Harries, 

Books on Indians or Elsie, great big bears, or 


it to 


little 
fairies. 


For the Children’s gay Librarian passes out with 


equal pains 


jooks on Indians or Elsie, satisfying 


brairs; 
Dealing Indians or Elsie, each accordi: 
need, 
Satisfying intellectual 


feed. 


long, long longings for an 


See the gleeful Desk Attendants ever dealing while 
they can 

The un-inspected canned beef of the intellect of man; 

Dealing out the brains of sages and the poet's heart 
divine, 

(Receiving for said poet’s heart ofttimes a two-cent 
fine) ; 

Serene amid the tumult for new novels manifold, — 

For new novels out this afternoon but thirty minutes 
old; =— 

Calm and cool amid the tumult see the Desk Attend 
ant stand 

With contentment on her features and a date-stamp 
in her hand. 

As they feed beasts at the 
hungering rage, 

So she throws this man a poet 
man a sage, 

And her wild beasts growl in fury when they 
like her meat, — 

When the sage is tough and fibrous ar 
ver-sweet; 


circus to appease their 


and she dr that 


And some retire in frenzy, lashing wrathfwl 


When the intellectual spare-rib that they 

is out. 

and she leads ‘em ar veguiles 
guile, 


with her two-cen 


But she feeds ‘em, 


‘em with sweet 


wounds ‘em t fine and heals 


‘em with her 
the gleesome Desk Attendant 


And 
smile. 
Oh, -who shall esti 
mate her glee? 

some mightier bard to sing it 


Get ‘tis a theme too 


big for me! 
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Now my Muse prepare for business. Plume your 
wings for loftier flight 

Through the circumambient ether to a 
height, 

Then adown the empyrean 
thou hast risen 

Sing, O Muse! the Head Librarian and the joy that's 
her’n or his’n. 

See him, see her, his or her head weighted with the 
lore of time, 

Trying to expend a dollar when he only has a dime; 

how deftly he suc- 


super-lunar 


from the heights where 


Tailoring appropriations — and 
ceeds, 
Fitting his poor 
dollar needs. 
How the glad book agents cheer him 
wish them fewer 
With “their greatest 
dawn of literature.’ 
And he knows another agent, champing restive to 
begin 
With another 
come in. 
So perfection on perfection follows more and more 


thousand dollars to his million 


- and he cannot 


work yet published since the 


work still greater will immediately 


sublime 
And the line keeps on forever down the avenues 
of time — 
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So they travel on forever, stretching far beyond 
ken, 
Lifting 


of men. 


demijohns of wisdom to the thirsty 


See him ’mid his myriad volumes listening to 
gladsome din 

Of the loud vociferant public that no book is ever “i 

And he hears the fierce taxpayer evermore lift uf 
the shout 

That the book he needs 
“out.” 

How they rage, the numerous sinners, when he tries 
to please the saints, 

When he tries to please the sinners hear the numer 
ous saints’ complaints; 

And some want 2 Bowdlered Hemans and 
purgated Watts; 

Some are shocked beyond expression at the 
of naked thoughts! 

And he smooths their fur the right way, and he 
placates him or her, 

And those who come to snarl and scratch remain 
behind to purr. 

Oh, the gamesome glad Librarian gushing with his 
gurgling glee! — 

Here I hand my resignation, — tis a theme too big 


for me. 


forever is the book forever 


an cx 


sight 


THE BASIS OF TAXATION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


By James Hutme CANFIELD, 


ESS than a hundred years ago — consider- 
ably less ! — any discussion of taxation in 

this country would doubtless have set as the 
limitations of government action the necessity 
of the government itself. In those days we 
said that the less we knew of government the 
better, that almost without qualification it was 
a necessary burden and a social and economic 
evil which we would gladly put away if we 
could, that it was an accident or incident of 
fallen humanity, and that the higher men rose 
in the scale of rational and enlightened exist- 
ence, and the purer they became, the less 
would they need government and the less 
would they perceive the existence of govern- 
ment. We said that the chief 
purpose of government was to decide in an 
apparent conflict of rights, or to prevent a 
conflict of rights; or we would have summed 
up its sole object in the single sentence that 


would have 


the purpose of government is to secure to all 
who labor the fruits of their labor. 


Librarian of Columbia University 

To-day, however, we occupy much broader 
ground, and what we really believe to be much 
more sane and safe ground — although some 
times we fear that the pendulum in its up- 
ward swing may go too far. That is a detail, 
however, of administration, rather than a de- 
fect in principle. To-day we say that govern- 
ment is the agent for the people, established 
to do whatever the people wish to have done 
It is no longer simply the common laborer, 
like one who kindles our fires, sweeps our 
offices, cares for our and does the 
other odd jobs of life — leaving us free to give 
undivided attention to our more important 
business; but it is the concrete manifestation 


horses, 


of a system of co-operation, by which we cd 


that 


jointly everything which we can do better that 
way than each working for himself. 

This statement of course broadens the whole 
field of taxation. 

Taxes may be defined as enforced, equitable 
and proportional contributions from persons 





and property, levied by the community not 


only for the maintenance of government but fo1 
all public needs and advantage. Taxes are the 
contributions of the people for things con- 


ducive to the common welfare The citizen 


pays the tax that he may enjoy the benefits of 
organized society. The points or expressions 


in these definitions on which we need to lay 
emphasis are “equitable and proportional con 
tributions,” needs and 


“public advantage,” 


“common welfare,” “organized society.” In 
other words, taxation regards the general ben- 
efit and welfare of political society, through 
which it necessarily but indirectly reaches and 
the 


much to say that it pays but indirect regard 


advances individual. It is hardly too 
to the individual as such 

It may be remarked incidentally that under 
this view taxation has no practical limitation 
except the public welfare. Taxation is ar- 
ranged for the general good and keeps pace 
with it. There is really no principle whatever 
by which taxation may be arbitrarily limited. 
The effort in nearly every state in the Union, 
possibly in every state, to fix or to attempt to 
fix by statute, the limit beyond which taxation 
shall not go, is a surprising confession of dis- 
trust in our general system of government, 
and of weakness in our system of levying as 
now administered. Legislation may with entire 
propriety limit the amount of indebtedness 
which a given community may incur (because 
this is placing an unjust load upon future gen- 
erations and avoiding personal and present re- 
sponsibility), and legislation may protect the 
minority by requiring certain definite major- 
ities in order to secure certain expenditures, 
or possibly by limiting suffrage with regard to 
certain forms of tax levies. But with no pro- 
priety or safety whatever may legislation cur- 
tail the amount which a community may be 
entirely willing to contribute and expend. 
Economy, frugality, wisdom in expenditure, 
integrity, cannot be enforced by law. There 
is too much character involved in each. Then, 
too, economy and frugality do not necessarily 
mean smal] expense or low taxation. Indeed, 
the connection between the two is so slight as 
to form almost no ground whatever for judg- 
in this matter. Other factors 


ment are so 


numerous and controlling that the solution of 


wise taxation goes very lame 


and halting on this factor alone. If taxes are 
llected al d 


expended as to make them 

then they may be carried 
vidual expenditure may 

and yet ac 


may be high 


laxation 


where the cost of 
system is more than 
neral rise values, 


offset by the gi in property 


the reduction in insurance rates, the decrease 
in losses by fire, and a lessening of the ex 


pense attending sickness. Or taxes may be 
high and gladly sustained although bringing 
no money returns, as in the case of great pub 
Just 


as an individual may be very willing to limit 


lic comfort, convenience or advantage 


his expenditures in many ways in order that 
have 


house, or may own a well-filled library, or 


he may attractive grounds about his 
make a yearly pilgrimage to the metropolis; 
so the people of a town may, very properly 
and wisely, make actual sacrifices in personal 
expenditures in order to secure through taxa 
tion efficient schools, a public library, a beau 
tiful park, or some of the advantages of the 
All 


should be considered rather as extra 


metropolis in a course of public lectures 
these 
ordinary expenditures, to be met by special 
action — since for all general purposes taxes 
may be and ought to be such as to demand 
no very great sacrifice ; but such extraordinary 
expenditures ought not to be barred by statu- 


enactment. - 


tory 

We should keep in mind always that the 
purpose of taxation is to make possible a pr 
duct of greater value than the amount co! 
lected. This is one of the surest tests of the 
wisdom and integrity of both levy and outlay 
Expenditure should be clearly remunerative 
Every possible effort should be made to es 
tablish the fact that the amount paid to the 
tax-collector is one of the best investments 

Let it be 


clearly understood that no money is wasted 


that citizens can possibly make 
that public service is just as efficient as that 
of a private corporation, that schools and li 
braries and roads and parks are worth all we 
put into them, and there will be very little 
hesitancy or dishonesty on the part of the 
public in tax matters 

It may be well to answer still more emphat- 
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ically the inquiry as to who are the proper 
beneficiaries of any collection and expenditure 
of public revenues. Possibly as communities 
and states we ought to occupy higher ground, 
but at present we certainly do very little for 
individuals as such. Taxes are levied not be- 
cause the taxpayer wants something, but be- 
cause the public wants something. The bene- 
fits of a tax are not redistributed to each tax- 
payer according to the size of his tax receipts. 
Thousands of dollars for making good roads 
are contributed by people who never ride over 
them, a large part of the school tax is paid by 
those who have no children to enjoy the edu- 
cational privileges thus secured, parks are 
built and museums are maintained and public 
libraries are opened by people who never visit 
them. The results of taxation as enjoyed by 
the individual are not a great and generous 
giving upon the part of the community to the 
individual as such. The welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole is always in mind, and the 
direct results to any individual are so entirely 
secondary as to be almost negligible. In fact, 
the community may even inflict injury upon 
the individual for the sake of the community 
—as when in the exercise of its right of emi- 
nent domain it takes a homestead from an in- 
dividual and creates a highway. It is true 
that reasonable damages are awarded — but 
time and again monetary damages cannot 
make good all the suffering which such action 
involves. 

Having laid this broad yet sound founda- 
tion, we find ourselves faced with the ques- 
tion, What is the purpose and intent of the 
public library? I can answer this most briefly 
by saying that what is sought by the public 
library is precisely what is sought by the 
public schools, and something more. If we 
‘something 


carefully analyze this expression 
more,” we will find that to education and in- 
formation the public library adds recreation 
and that rather intangible and indefinite some- 
thing which we call culture. But all this comes 
within the field of legitimate taxation; just as 
we levy a tax the result of which is to be the 
utility of good roads, yet make further expen- 
diture for the comfort and pleasure of the 
traveller by planting shade-trees along the side ; 
just as we create breathing places in a great 
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city by the purchase of grounds and buildings 
and the destruction of the buildings, and then 
beautify the spot by greensward and shrub- 
bery and flowers; just as we teach the three 
R’s, the so-called fundamentals, in the public 
schools and then add to these fundamentals 
instruction which develops and directs both 
ethic and zxsthetic taste and is conducive to 
sound morals. 

This brings us immediately to a most im- 
portant and fundamental view of the public 
library, the only viewpoint from which we 
can see it in true perspective and in true rela 
tions, the only position which we can assume 
with any safety whatever when we discuss the 
question of public taxation, and that is that 
the public library is an integral part of the 
public and free system of education. When 
we have thus determined we are on absolutely 
safe ground. All public education rests back 
upon the constitution and laws of each state 
No commonwealth has expressed the funda- 
mental reason for public education better 
than has the state of Massachusetts. Its con- 
stitution (Chapter v., Section 2) declares that 
“Wisdom and knowledge as well as virtue, 
diffused generally among the body of the peo- 
ple, being necessary for the preservation of 
their rights and liberties, and these depending 
upon spreading the opportunities and advan- 
tages of education in the various parts of the 
country and among the different orders of the 
people; it shall be the duty of legislatures and 
magistrates to... cherish the interests of 
public schools and grammar schools in the 
towns.” It was with this thought in mind that 
our fathers and our fathers’ fathers planned 
the scheme of general advancement and en- 
lightenment which in its scope and in its suc- 
cess has far outrun the limits of the initial 
thought, and has grandly fulfilled all the 
early hopes. 

It was the Puritan theory of life that lay 
at the bottom of the whole system of popular 
education in New England. Crude indeed as 
was their thought of individual responsibility 
which always calls for individual intelligence ; 
hampered as they were by custom and preju 
dice in following even their own ideals, yet 
they broke new ground and sowed new seed, 


and under God the increase is our own. It 








ilderness This educational system 


in the w 


comething that has been thrust upon us 


is not 


by a few designing people; it is not a hobby 


on which some small segment of the public 


it is the magnificent result of steady 
growth under steady and intelligent demand. 
It is 


tained by the state, and the wisest and 


may ride; 
a system organized by the state, main- 
surest 
means of self-preservation possessed by the 
state — all of which marks it as a public sys- 
tem, sharply differentiated from any and every 
form of private instruction 

The state accepts and maintains this educa- 
tional system quite as much through a sense 
A free 


public without a system of public education 


of necessity as through choice. re- 
common to all would be short-lived indeed, 
because the intelligence and morality of its 
citizens are its only safeguards, its only prom- 
ises of perpetuity, its only sureties of endur- 
ance. The act of the state in education is a 


selfish act; an act grounded in enlightened 


selfishness it may be, nevertheless grounded 
in selfishness in the very best sense of a much 
abused word. It is simply an act of self- 
protection. It may well accept as the best ex- 
pression of its reason for being the statement 
Address that “In 


government 


in Washington’s Farewell 


proportion as the structure of 


gives force to public opinion it is essential that 


public opinion should be enlightened.” 

We must not forget that the American peo- 
ple are their own masters, for good or for ill; 
since freedom means freedom for self injury 
and cannot mean less. That this may be a 
mastery for good and not for ill comes this 
general and public and imperative demand for 
intelli- 
en- 


and 
only an 


general public enlightenment 
gence. The that 
lightened and an intelligent people can make 


prop sition 


self-government a success is so self-evident 


as to make argument but a vain repetition of 


We must 
‘ nt result 
furcated if 
possible to the 
son of the president, 
blacksmith as to the barrister, to 
as to the philosopher; and in its possibilities 
and in its helpfulness is a constant blessing to 


1 1 


all and through all, and is needed by all a 


By what may be termed an instinct of hu 
manity all governments from the very earl 
day, even before the coming of modern civ 
ization, have recognized that good citizens a 
more to be desired than great cities, and that 
to place wisdom and integrity in the service of 
the and 
gold. No nation has forgotten this and es 


caped destruction 


state is better than to gather silver 
No nation is in existence 
to-day that does not owe its present vitality to 
a wise observation of this natural law 

The most worthy mind, that which is of 
most value to the world, is the well-informed 
mind which is public and large. Only through 
the development of such, both as leaders and 
as followers, can all classes be brought into 
an understanding of each other, can we pre- 
serve true republican equality, can we avoid 
and seclusion which are wun 


that insulation 


wholesome and unworthy of true American 


manhood. The state has no resources at all 


comparable with its citizens 4 man is 


worth to himself just what he is capable of 
enjoying, and he is worth to the state just 
These form 


The 


therefore, 


what he is capable of imparting 
an exact and true measure of every man 
greatest positive strength and value, 


must always be associated with 


the greatest 
positive and practical development of every 
faculty and power 


his then is the for 
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public libraries. Such a tax is subject to all 


the canons of usual taxation, and may be de- 
fended and must be defended upon precisely 
the same grounds as we defend the tax for 
the public schools. Only as we place the pub- 
lic library squarely upon this foundation, and 
entirely within the lines of a great scheme of 
public education, established for the general 
reasons and purposes just outlined, can we 
really defend it at all. Once this position is 
taken and accepted, we are safe against all 
comers. And this will make exceedingly sim- 
ple and plain the general problem of admin- 
istration of the public library. The com- 
munity will scon*come to understand that their 
relations to the library are precisely like their 
relations to the other branch of the system 
of public education, the public schools; that 
if they desire any change in administration it 
must be found in the usual way, through a 
change of directors at the proper time and in 
the proper manner. The taxpayer will no 
more think of insisting that because he is a 
taxpayer he has a right to demand a certain 
book or certain books throvgh the public li- 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF A LIBRARY TRUSTEE: FROM A LIBRARIAN’S 
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brary, than he will think that as a taxpayer 
he has a right to demand the instruction of 
his children in a specific branch or in specific 
branches which the directors of the public 
schools have not yet included in the curricu- 
lum. There will come also to the librarian 
the same sense of security that comes to the 
teacher of the public schools. While each 
branch of our system of education is wisely 
under its own directors, a differentiation 
which ought to be continued, the possible co- 
operation between all officers and workers in 
the two at least equal parts of this great field 
is multiplied indefinitely by a correct under- 
standing of the relations and possible co- 
ordination of these parts. 

Let every teacher and every librarian, there- 
fore, and every director of school or library, 
every sincerely patriotic citizen, adopt at 
once as a fundamental proposition the state- 
ment that the public school and the public 
library are integral parts of one great system 
of public and free education. This makes our 
educational future absolutely sure for all years 
to come. 


STANDPOINT 


By Artuur E. Bostwick, Chief of Circulation Department, New York Public Library 


T a former meeting of this section the 
present writer had the honor of reading 

a paper in which he made an attempt to show 
that the trustee of the public library is the 
representative of the public and, as such, in- 
terested especially in results as distinguished 
from methods, which are tne business of the 
librarian as an expert administrator. In mak- 
ing this distinction I urged trustees to give 
particular attention to the formulation of 
such results as they should consider desirable, 
that librarians on their part might confine 
themselves more to the consideration of ap- 
propriate methods for the attainment of these 
results. So far as I know, however, this 
work remains to be accomplished, and it is 
because I still think it desirable that I wel- 
come this opportunity of restating the situa- 
tion and making some attempt to illustrate 


it and to indicate what may and should be 
done in the premises. According to this view 
it is not only the duty of a board of trustees 
to consider what should be the results aimed 
at by its library, to formulate its conclusions, 
to communicate them to the librarian and 
then to hold him responsible for their attain 
ment, but everything that the board may 
properly do may be brought under this head; 
and to state it broadly is therefore to set 
forth comprehensively the “whole duty of a 
trustee,” which may serve as the justification 
of my somewhat ambitious title, 

The layman’s influence, control exercised 
by and through the viewpoint of the general 
public, is a most excellent thing, however 
much the expert may chafe under it. This 
is apparent in every art and craft. The ex- 


pert, the man who has made a study of 
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technique, of the way to do it, comes more 
and more to think of the method rather than 
the detail manner 


and to take keen joy in their recognition and 


So it is with the worker in ar 


result —to elaborate and 


comparison t 
or in literature, and thus we have what are 
called painter’s pictures and musician’s mu 
that interest 


business it is to 


sic and poet's — works 
and delight 
produce them, but which leave the general 
reader or hearer cold. It is evident that 


these, no matter how valuable or interesting 


poems - 


those whose 


may be from one standpoint, are not 
Better 


they 
the highest examples of their class 
are the crude attempts of native genius which 
kindle enthusiasm and the im- 
pulses while breaking every canon of art 
Best of all, of course, are the works where 
the technique and the result are both admir- 


arouse best 


able and where the technical resources of the 
brought to bear 
successfully upon 
tainment of the And to 
such works two forces must generally co- 
operate — the trained skill and enthusiasm of 
the artist and the requirement of the general 
public that his work must appeal to them, 
take them a _ message 
interest to us and 


consciously, 
the at- 
produce 


are 
and 


worker 
directly 
result. 


them, 
this is of 
because, just as we occasionally have 


interest 
Now 


now, 


here 


“composer’s music” and “architect’s build- 
~ may 


ings,” so, it is to be feared, we have 
librarian’s libraries —vinstitutions that are 


carried on 


with the highest 
nical skill and with ent 


j 


= . ‘ 
fail OF adequate l 


achievement be 
mistake of re 
rding the technique as an end instead of as 

of thinking that if his methods be 
systematic and correct, good results 


and yet 


use the librarian makes the 


means 
precise, 
must needs follow, instead of aiming directly 
at his results and adapting his methods to 
their attainment 


It is 


here that the trustee, as the 
public, 

the ca 
influence is 


itive of the general 
influence In 
this 


in a financial 


apply a corrective 
of the 
brought to bear generally 
— by a wealthy patron who will order a pic- 


artist or the writer 


way 


ture or statue provided it accords with his 


ideas — by hostile criticism, public or 


that drives away purchasers. In a 


own 
private, 


public library, public opinion rarely makes 


is way; indeed, it could do so 


where disregard of the publ 
] ¢ 


mismanagement and led to the 


‘duction of the discharge 


librarian 


appropriations or 
of the Public criticism, as in the 
affect a librarian’s course; 


does, 


sregard it as a 


might also 


press, 
not; 


general 


indoubtedly tten need 


may safely d 


When, h 


tees calls him to account, he 


ywwever, h rd of trus 


must listen, and 
when it tells him what he is expected to do, 


is then his business to devise the best way 


A rough classification and analysis of the 
results that a librarian may be expected to 
out of place here 


accomplish may not be 


We may treat them under four heads: finan- 
cial, educational, recreational and social 
Financial results. — A library must show a 


goed material return for money expended 


By this is meant that its books and supplies 
must be purchased at fair rates, its salaries 
reasonably proportioned to quantity and qual 
ity of services rendered, its property econom 
ically administered. A board of trustees 
derelict in its duty if it does not require 
hold its 
This 


along the broadest lines, know 


this, and also librarian rigidly 


such requirement must, 


means that it 
the ratio 
these var 


that the 


expenditure to return in 


partments; it does not mean 


rian should be hampered by the pre 
for example, 


11 
i 


should be cal 


of details. It 


means, 


expert administrator é 


count if his bills for lighting and he: 


excessive, and that he shoul 
show cause why they should no 
in bounds; it does no 
be required to use 

power or turn off the 


room at a given hour 
making of annual appro 
nated heads and the 
1all be shown for 
these categories t 
measures of financial 
Among the financial 
ready attracted tl 
and hence en 
trustees is the 
expenditure f 
ministrati 


by the lay 
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trustees have generally acquiesced in the li- 
brarian’s explanation of the causes that seem 
to him to make it necessarily so. It is un- 
doubtedly the trustee’s duty to call his expert 
administrator’s attention to this and all other 
seeming discrepancies in expenditure, and to 

ake sure that they are not carrying the li- 
brary too far toward technical perfection at 
the expense of practical efficiency. 

Educational results. — It is only right to re- 
quire that a library should be able to show 
that it is increasing the educational content 
of the community, or raising its educational 
standard, or at least that it is exerting itself 
to do so, both directly and by co-operation 
with other agencies, especially with the public 
schools. A board of trustees is certainly 
justified in ascertaining by any means in its 
power whether this is being done, and if not, 
in asking an explanation of its librarian. 
Does everyone in the community know where 
the library is? Is everyone who would be 
benefited by it making use of it? Is it a help 
to the schools, and do the teachers recognize 
this fact? Does the community in general 
regard it as a place where material for the 
acquisition of knowledge is stored and dis- 
criminatingly given out? These are questions 
that can be settled not so much by the ex- 
amination of statistics as by ascertaining the 
general feeling of the community. It is much 
easier for a trustee to find this out than it is 
for a librarian; and trustees, both individually 
and as a body, should continually bear in 
mind the value to him of information along 
this line. Librarians are apt to talk a good 
deal about the educational function of the li- 
brary as an adjunct and supplement to the 
school. It is to their credit that they have 
made it an educational force not under press- 
ure but voluntarily, as a recognition of the 
necessities of the situation. But where such 
necessities have not yet been recognized or 
where their full import has been slow of real- 
ization, the educational side of library work 
remains undeveloped. Let the board of trus- 
tees notify its executive officer that it expects 
him to look to this feature of his work as 
thoroughly as to the condition of his building 
or the economical expenditure of his lighting 
appropriation, and all such institutions will 
experience a change of heart. 

Recreational results. — Nothing is more im- 
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portant to the physical and moral healt 
community, as of an individual, tha 
quality of the recreation that it takes 
question of whether recreation is or 1s 
taken need not be considered Everyor 
takes recreation; if means for the healthy 
normal variety are not provided, the other 
kind will occupy its place. And the healthy, 
normal individual — child or adult - [ 
the first kind if he can get it. With 
physical variety the library has nothing 
to do; but to purvey proper intellectual 
recreation is one of its most import- 
ant provinces. Is this adequately done? Is it 
done at all? Does the librarian exalt other 
functions of his great machine and neglect 
this one? The large amount of fiction cir- 
culated in most public libraries is generally 
taken as an indication that the quantity of 
its recreational content is considerable, what- 
ever may be said of the quality; but this is a 
very superficial way of looking at the matter 
There is educational material of the highest 
value in fiction and nearly every non-fiction 
class contains books of value for recreati 
Moreover, what may be recreation to one 
man may be the hardest kind of study to an- 
other. The enthusiast in higher mathematics 
may extract as pure amusement from a book 
on the theory of functions as his neighbor 
would from the works of “John Henry.” In 
short, it is very difficult to separate education 
and recreation. Good work presupposes 
good play. It is simply our duty to view the 
library as a whole and to decide whether it 
contains the means of satisfying so much of 
the community’s demand for recreation as is 
wholesome and proper. Whether it does this 
may be judged from the freedom with which 
the library is used for recreational purposes 
compared with other agencies. A proper ad- 
mixture of physical and intellectual amuse- 
ment is required hy everybody; is the library 
doing its share toward the purveying of the 
latter form? I do not know any better way 
of finding out than for the library trustees to 
use their eyes and ears, nor any more effective 
remedy for inadequate results along this line 
than the pressure that they can bring to bear 
on their librarian, 

Soctal results.— Under this head we may 
group a very large number of results that are 
apt to be overlooked or taken for granted 
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other institutions that go to 
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work of 
fabric — the 
the club, the social 

dweller 1 he community) 
to the library for intellectual help as he does 
to the church for religious consolation? 
there as 
athletic 
And 


come to 


recreation 
his 
at a dance? 
Does he 


regard the library as his intellectual 


Does he seek intellectual 
he seeks physical recreation at 
club or social entertainment 
so seeking, does he find? 
home 
and the librarian and his assistants as friends? 
What, 


the library staff toward the 


on the other hand, is the attitude of 
public ? Is it 
inviting or repellent, friendly or coldly hos- 


tile, helpful or indifferent? Here is a whole 


body of results that are, in a way, the most 


important at a library can produce, and 


in fig- 


they can scarcely even be expressed in 


yet it » set them down 


ures ; 


words. The social status of a library is like 


a man’s reputation or his credit; it is built 


up by thousands of separate acts and by an 


attitude maintained consistently for years; 
Of this position 


yet a breath may blast it. 


a board of trustees should be particularly 


proud and its members should do their best 


to uphold it. If they realize by those many 


delicate indications that we all recognize but 


cannot formulate, that the library is failing 


to maintain it, the librarian should hear from 
them. They should let him know that some 
thing is wrong and that they expect him to 
right it. 


an indication that his personality and ability 


If he does not know how, that is 


are parts of the failure. 

This, then, from the writer's standpoint, 
is the whole duty of a trustee —or rather of 
a board of trustees—to see clearly what it 
wants, to give the librarian his orders, and to 


require an accounting 


doing 


the 


courage 
really activ 
looks too cl 
apt to interfere 
rather than to require 
ascertain whether and in 
results have been reached 
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details of 
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administration are attended 
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is, in effect, a parliamentary committee 
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other hand, we et 
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administrative 


country, on 
very largely t 
chief magistrate and his personally app 
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Congress is disposed at times to intertere 


the details of administration, these usuall 


consist more largely of departmental decis- 
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ions and rulings than of definite provisions 
the 


of a The President of 


United States is the people’s general executive 


legislative act 
officer and administrative expert in precisely 
the same sense that the librarian occupies that 
office 
board of 


in his own library. Congress and the 
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these officers. And although this may be 
carrying the comparison of small things with 
great to the point of absurdity, it shows 
clearly that the American idea of delegated 
authority is to make the authority great and 
the corresponding responsibility strict. That 
the best results have been attained in this 
country by following out this plan in all 
fields, from the highest government positions 
to the humblest commercial posts, seems to 
be undoubted; and I believe that the library 
has been a conspicuous example. 
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Appoint a good man, then, as your admin- 
istrative expert; give him a free rein, but not 
in the sense of allowing him to dictate 
whole policy of your library. Decide 
yourselves the broad lines of that policy, 
lying on your own common sense together 
with his expert advice; require him to follow 
out those lines to a successful issue, and hold 
him responsible for the outcome. So doing 
you shall fulfil, so far as the limited vision of 
one librarian enables him to see, the whole 
duty of a trustee 


THE IDEAL RELATIONS BETWEEN TRUSTEES AND LIBRARIAN 


By Metvit Dewey 


S a glittering generality the ideal should 

be mutual confidence, harmony and good 

will, and the more personal friendship the bet- 
ter. A foolish notion is widespread that the 
trustee, like the architect, is of necessity the 
natural enemy of the librarian. The trustee’s 
position in its very nature attracts only the 
best citizens, who have public interests at 
heart and give their services freely. Some- 
times these best men with the best intentions 
are out of harmony with a librarian of great 
ability and high character, simply because 
their mutual relations have not been defined 
or understood by either party. The librarian 
is perhaps justly conscious that he knows 
vastly more than any of his board about his 
work, and feels that he should not be meddled 
with. Unconsciously he is in the attitude of 
wishing to be a beneficent autocrat in his 
library world. But our public system will not 
tolerate autocrats. We demand a legislature 
with full power to make laws as well as an 
executive to admimister them. The trustees 
are the legislature. The librarian is, or ought 
to be, the able and respected executive. The 
trustees should settle policies and make by- 
laws. They are responsible to the public, 
which will not tolerate the excuse of “leaving 
it to the executive” or “to their associates,” 
as has been made very plain during the recent 
insurance discussion. The librarian, how- 
ever able, has no right to ask his trustees to 


ignore their responsibilities and give him 
carte blanche, as in many cases, to do exactly 
as he pleases with the public property en- 
trusted to their care. The best governor in 
the Union would have little sympathy if he 
ignored his legislature. 

On the other hand, the trustees have no 
right to usurp executive functions, as Is so 
often done by boards, committees and some- 
times even by individual trustees. It is anala- 
gous to a member of legislature or a commit- 
tee undertaking the direct administration of 
the laws he has shared in making. No one 
questions the rights of the absolute owner, 
and yet if because of these property rights he 
should from time to time seize one or both 
reins from the driver of his spirited horses, 
or now and then grab a lever of a great auto- 
mobile, he certainly would lose his driver or 
chauffeur, if such were worthy the name. A 
competent librarian has the same right to 
have all orders pass through his hands, and 
to control the purely executive details accord- 


ing to the methods which he has proved will 
give the best results to the largest number at 
least cost, that the experienced driver has a 
right to demand from his employer. 

When the trustees recognize this right in 
their executive officer, and he in turn recog- 
nizes fully their supremacy as the law-making 
body responsible to the public, we shall have 
an ideal relation between them. 





THE NEED OF AN 


PLANS OF LIBRARY 


By CHARLES C 


ALF a generation ago library skies were 
bright quarter. The 
American founded in 
1876, had held a dozen annual conferences. 
The Library Journal had been started as a 
forum of discussion. The first library school 
had developed vigorous life. The librarians 
of the country, at first bewildered and unor- 
ganized before the rapid growth of the library 
movement, had got together and developed 
their calling from a mere occupation to one of 
the learned professions. The skies were in- 
deed bright with promise for the future save 
for one dark cloud that portended disaster. 
To hold and the 
were coming into existence, to allow full play 


except in one 


Library Association, 


shelter libraries which 
for their use, to give effect to the labor-sav- 
ing devices and practical systems of admin- 
istration which busy brains were inventing, 
new buildings were needed, especially planned 
to meet the 
in one place or a few places, but all over a 


new wants—needed not only 


land long fallow, now bursting into a sudden 


harvest of library appropriations and bene- 


factions. 
New buildings had hardly started from the 


ground when a school of architects and trus- 


tees appeared whose motto —to put it barely 


—was “Show, not use.” An architect, in 


the columns of a leading newspaper, argued 
that library buildings shculd be treated as 
as work hops, and 


rather than 


made architecturally beautiful even 


monuments 
must be 
: , . *t 

sacrifice of all considerations of utility 


Our culture, our “modern 
Athens,” planned a magnificent library build 


sugges 


city of especial 


ing without asking advice or even 
tions from the library profession, although 
there were within its very gates librarians who 
had acquired worldwide reputation for wise 
counsel and executive ability. A trustee of 
that library was reported as saying that it 
was useless to consult librarians because no 
two of them agreed on any point of library 
architecture 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION COLLECTION OF 


BUILDINGS 


Sou.Le, Boston. 


Asso 


and effectively 


To this slur 


an Library 


tion responded promptly 


the conference of 1891 a paper was read and 


: 
unanimously adopted, embodying twenty 
“Points of agreement among librarians on li 
brary architecture.” The first points enforced 
were these: 

A library building should be planned for 
library work 

The 
planned before the exterior is considered 

No convenience of arrangement should ever 
be sacrificed for mere architectural effect 


A library should be planned with a view 


interior arrangement ought to be 


to economical administration. 
Although these “points” 


sounded then —like truisms, it was stated in 


sound now — and 


that paper that no library buildings in exist- 


ence conformed to all, and that many build- 


ings conformed to none, of these axiomatic 
requirements. 
The effect of this expression of opinion, 


com 


and of the propaganda instituted by a 


mittee on architecture appointed by the As 


sociation, was immediately and widely felt 


It was found that the school of show, which 


had thus loomed as a threatening cloud on our 


horizon, was itself more show than substance 
Architects throughout the country sought the 


] ywnin 
planning 


advice of experienced librarians in 


new buildings 

gently and so constantly 
brarians should be utt 

to the architects who hav 
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cal American capacity f 


library problems, by 
ings which combine b 
beauty 

while so much 


Sut the planning 
intelligent, the results have 1 
architects and 


been 
wholly satisfactory. Trustees, 
Their 


brary problems, even when guided by 


librarians are fallible solution of li 


the best 
has not been uniformly successful 


been built by the 


motives, 
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since 1891, some of them excellent, many 
good, same half good and half bad, and some, 

las! wholly bad. Of these different grades 
our Association has kept no record. New li- 
braries are projected every week; most of 
them in towns where there have been no li- 
brary buildings before, and where librarian, 
architect and trustees— without experience 
to guide them —are all at sea. They can get 
good advice, but advice and theory are not 
enough— they want models. The question 
which is often asked of librarians all over 
the country is this: Where can we get plans 
of a building costing about (such a sum), 
which has successfully stood the test of use 
and is recommended as a model by librarians? 
Che American Library Association Publishing 
Board appointed a committee some years ago 
to edit a supplement to our tract on libraries, 
giving model plans for libraries of various kinds 
and varying cost; but that committee still hes- 
itates to report, because it cannot find any- 
where a collection of plans so comprehensive, 
so well arranged, so differentiated, as to fur- 
nish materials for a selection which will com- 
mend itself to librarians in all parts of the 
United States. 

This weak point in our armor is a reproach 
to the American Library Association. 

We began a good work when we presented 
our requisites and theories of construction, 
but we have failed to keep pace with the 
movement we initiated. We have let the em- 
bodiment of our ideas grow beyond their 
control. We have allowed our architectural 
affairs to come to such a pass that conscien- 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


tious builders are about as likely to 
faulty library for a mode] as a perfect 

And there is no need for such a conf 
of results. If we only say the word we 
get together a representative collection of 
brary plans with complete records of detail 
materials and cost. We can file with each 
plan the mature judgment of librarians wi 
have used the building since its erection, as 
the merits and defects of each of its features 
We can so mount and classify and index this 
collection that an inquirer from any commu- 
nity, from any kind of library, can be referred 
at once to models both for imitation and for 
avoidance; to figures of cost; to details of 
construction and furnishing; to the digested 
experience, in short, of the library profession 
of the United States. 

Is not this a consummation devoutly to be 
wished? It is attainable if we so chocse 
It will need time, it will need money, it will 
need, more than all, a man—a man of en 
ergy and intelligence. But this conference 
has only to decide to open permanent head- 
quarters for the Association with sufficient 
room for exhibits. It has only to secure a 
permanent secretary of proved executive abil 
ity. If it opens headquarters and puts the 
right man in charge the money is sure to 
come. Our membership of nearly two thou 
sand librarians, all eager for results, all c 
operating to the full extent of their ability, 
will assure a collection of “evaluated” plans 
which will harmonize and perfect future ar- 
chitecture and give fresh impetus to the 
planning of practicable libraries 


BRANCH LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


By Raymonp F. Atmiratt, Architect, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCH library buildings are, speaking 

generally, either branches of a central 
library, relatively complete in themselves, or 
else public reading rooms. In either case 
they should be positioned throughout a city 
as convenient and pleasant centers of infor- 
mation and instruction. The comparative ad- 
vantages to be derived from one or the other 


of the two types can perhaps only be ascer 


tained by a broad-minded consideration of 
the real purposes of the public library system 

While it is not my purpose, nor is it within 
the strict limits of my subject to enter upon 
a discussion of the public library system, as 
such, yet it must be borne in mind that archi 
tectural design and construction to be fitting 
must presuppose a full knowledge and appre 


‘iation of the objects, purposes, methods and 





results of the system or institution propose 
yused. Architecture is not art alon 
rf 


to be h 
It is 


branch library 


knowledge expressed in art; 


re to be design 


and construct in a manner appropriate 
their usage, knowledge of su 


usage, as well appreciation of 
must guide the designer’s hand 

From my own somewhat extended experi 
ence in the character of designs and construc 


tions now under consideration I have found 


that the purposes of branch libraries, when 
parts of well 


make 


of plan in the accommodations and arrange 


constituting organized public 


library systems, advisable a similarity 


ment of floor space. Idiosyncrasies and indi- 
vidual or racial characteristics of readers may 
the belief 
of plan are re- 


sometimes incline a librarian to 
that 
quired. But 


growth is 


fundamental variations 


the trend of our national and 


municipal toward amalgamation, 
and as the individuals comprising the popula 
tion grow more homogeneous the library re- 
quirements become more uniform. Indeed, 
the branch library is one of our most effect- 
ive crucibles in amalgamating and elevating 
the races, and uniformity of library design 
itself makes for uniformity of citizenship. 
Within the walls of a library may be seen a 
German investigator cheek by jowl with a 
French critic, and a Russian reader knocking 
friendly elbow with a Japanese student; all 
eventually to round out a homogeneous Am 
erican citizenship. 

In my judgment, then, there should exist 
a type, a common basis of design and of con- 
proper discrimination be 


tween essentials and non-essentials, as they 


struction with a 


may appear in the various applications. It 
must be observed in this connection that the 
design should also provide for future growth 
and development of the library system, to the 
end that progressive needs may be easily and 
scientifically met and, at the same time, the 
cost of operation and maintenance reduced t 
a minimum. 

Practically considered, the fundamental and 
essential floor spaces with which every de- 
sign should start are the delivery desk space, 
the adults’ and children’s reading rooms, the 
stack space and the boiler room 

The that make for the 


better operation of the work and convenience 


accessory rooms 


ind easy super 
Naturally, tl 
desk becomes thx 
the planning of 
It must not only pr ; 
offer such ¢ 


bility to the public that 


1 


control, but also nvenient 


even 


possibly become contused in its u 


Having properly located and 


the floor spaces with reference to t 


ity, the question of risk from fire ne 


This questio 


for careful consideration 


pends not only upon location of th 


e 
from which fires might start 


and coal rooms, 
but also upon the method of construction em 
a branch building in en 


ployed To erect 


tirety according to the most modern fire 
proofing method would entail a cost so ex 
cessive as to be prohibitive. A happy medium 
is, however, possible, and I am well within 
limits of conservatism in that if 


the saying 


the boiler and coal rooms alone are of fire 
proof construction, and the electric work and 
fixtures properly installed in accordance with 
the best there is 
of a fire starting from the interior 
nately, the usages of a branch library do not 


Fortu 


nately, too, the fires of genius may brightly 


requirements, little chance 


Fortu 
give rise to the ordinary fire risks 


burn, but they do not consume such materia 
things as stone and brick and concrete 
and 


of branch library buildings, | 


In considering the design nstruction 


better than briefly recite some 


work accomplished by th 


erecting Carnegie libraries 


which your distinguished pre 


identified, and of which 
tectural scholar Mr 
professional adviser 


intention 


These gentlemen, wit ne single 


of giving trial to well-thought-out 


for the most su ssful appli 
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spending of which the committee was entrust- 


ed, prepared a truly remarkable as well as 


exceptional program of instructions to their 
architects. This program not only formulated 
the requirements in detail of the proposed 
branch library buildings, but established the 
relations that should exist between the archi- 
and between them as an 


tects themselves 


advisory commission, and the Carnegie com- 
mittee, chief librarian and professional ad- 


viser. 

While clearly defining the ideas of those 
entrusted with the direction of the proposed 
works, the program manifested a serious ap- 
preciation of the difficulties to be anticipated 
in the most appropriate working out of the 
various designs, and while it furnished an 
ample working basis it was sufficiently elastic 
to meet any emergencies that arose. 

As this program resulted from numerous 
conferences with librarians, visits of inspec- 
tion to most of the branch and small library 
buildings then erected, and a study of all 
available drawings for such proposed build- 
ings, it was natural that, directed by the 
experienced judgment of the chief librarian, 
Mr. Frank P. Hill, and counselled by the 
mature knowledge of Mr. A. D. F. Hamlin, 
the committee succeeded in successfully advan- 
cing a practical scheme of co-operative work. 

The success of the task can be partially ap- 
preciated when it is known that after the 
erection of some fourteen branches it has 
been found that every need and demand has 
been provided for. This success is exception- 
ally remarkable on account of the recent 
phenomenal growth of the library system; 
indeed, it may not be too much to say that 
in this city the problem of branch library 
design has been worked out with discrim- 
inating foresight and broad-minded liberal- 
ity. The natural result is that a noticeably 
homogeneous character in the design of the 
buildings has been obtained and at the same 
time a greater variety of types than occur 
in any or all the groups of similar buildings 
now existing in this country. If I might be 
permitted to drop into poetry with reference 
to the group of branches thus evolved, I 
could aptly quote Montgomery and say that 
they are “Distinct as the billows yet one as 
the sea.” 
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In order to aid the advisory commissi 
of architects in a practical sympathy with the 
project, an initial trip (previous to the dé 
signing of the first 
New England, where, in company with the 
Boston and 


branches) was made 
chief librarian, the branches of 

the several separate library buildings in the 
neighboring small visited 
studied. On returning from this trip, numer- 
ous drawings of individual and branch library 
buildings were made accessible to the commis 
sion and discussed by them. After working 
out the first two groups of buildings, the com 
mission, in company with the chief librarian 
and professional adviser, again visited sev- 
eral cities, including Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati and Cleveland, studying critically 
the executed work and proposed designs. 

With this mass of material in hand, the 
committee and its architects began their work 
and have established an easy, quick and yet 
absolutely thorough method of procedure 
Following the preliminary examination of the 
sketches and their correction, they are re- 
viewed by the commission in conjunction 
with the professional adviser, and, when sat- 
isfactory, forwarded to the chief librarian 
for correction. Approximate estimates of cost 
are prepared and presented with the sketches 
by the architect before the Carnegie commit- 
tee for approval. This approval is a requi- 
site to the preparation of working drawings 
and specifications on which estimates are fe- 
ceived. 

This proceeding is described in the contract 
between each architect and the committee 
These contracts are identical and carefully 
drawn in accordance with the “Schedule of 
professional practice and charges” of the 
American Institute of Architects. In this 
form of contract it is specificaliy provided 
that no one of the architects assumes respon- 
sibility for the work of another, which, con- 
tradictory as the statement may appear, has 
really permitted freer criticism than would 
otherwise have occurred. 

After the completion of the working draw 
ings and specifications, estimates are received 
by the committee. The bid sheet, contract 
and general conditions are uniform 
drawn under the directions of the committee 
If required to bring the cost 


cities were and 


and 


by its counsel. 





within the limit, the work is revi 


satisfactory estimates are received 


During the construction of the build 
g 

the committee employs a clerk of works 
it on 


construction of 


reports regularly to the progress 


build- 
ings and on such details as may be from time 


character of the the 
to time of special interest, though it is not 
unusual to the alert 
and the committee making a tour of inspec- 
tion to satisfy themselves personally of the 


meet chief librarian 


progress of the work. 
On the the that 


the contract is completed, the committee makes 


certification of architect 
a final inspection and designates a time when 


it will publicly the building, and, 
through the board of trustees of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, of which the committee are 
members as individuals, turn it over to the 
city of New York. 

These and far-reaching 
have been accomplished only by a co-opera- 
tive and intelligent effort on the part of all 


interested in the work, and by a bringing to- 


accept 


practical results 


gether in harmonious relation of diversified 
talents. 

Co-operation of effort and the interchange 
of ideas have produced not only branch build- 


LIBRARY 


By W. H. Brett, Librarian Cl 


T HE erection of a library building in- 
volves sO many important considera- 
tions of location, of surroundings, of beauty, 


permanence and utility, each one of which 
must be relation to the 
rest, that the task is a difficult one; possibly 
the librarian than to the 
the librarian no 
than the architect desires to achieve in the 
fullest degree desirable surroundings, beauti- 
ful architectural effect, and good construc- 
tion, he is, more than the architect, acquaint- 
ed with the purposes of the library and the 
arrangements and appliances 
effect those purposes. If libraries were sim- 
ilar in size and purpose the problem would 
be more simple, but under the head “library 


considered in its 


even more so to 


architect; for while less 


necessary to 


ARCHITECTURE FROM THE 


design and convenient 


insured what, 


Have aiso 


of the greatest of the 
the kind I 


and an inviting 


onstructions of 
ng exterior 
reader should 


uld and adult 


elcomed a sympathetic, comfortablk 
id comforting design and construction, and 
not frowned upon by a structure character 
ized by forbidding lines. Persuasion, not re 


pulsion, should be the atmosphere of the 
branch library, and it is needless for me to 
outline to so experienced an audience what 
beneficial effect good architecture has, even 
unconsciously, upon the human mind 


With 


ings the reader is placed in close and intimate 


inviting and sympathetic surround 

touch with his pursuits, the very atmosphere 
becomes one of contentment, and in such an 
atmosphere one can well exclaim, in the words 
of Heinsius, keeper of the library at Leyden, 
“I no sooner come into the library but I bolt 
the door to me, excluding lust, ambition, ay 

arice and melancholy herself, and in the very 
lap of eternity, amongst so many divine sou! 

I take my seat with so lofty a spirit and sweet 
content that I pity all our great ones and rich 


men that know not this happiness.” 


LIBRARIAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


eveland (O.) Public Library 


architecture” we embrace everything fro: 
the single room of the small village library to 
the 


being erected in the neighboring metropolis 


such buildings as great structure now 
squares, beautiful in pro 
effect, 


within 1ts walls a world of varied activities, 


covering two city 


portions and external and including 


among which a circulating department which 
compares in size and extent of use with many 
well known libraries, a work positively large, 
is relatively an inconsiderable incident in the 
whole. 

In what I have to say, I shall endeavor t 
outline certain genera] considerations, and 
speak of two or three special subjects which 
But 


am painfully aware that my 


have impressed themselves upon me 


in so doing | 
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The lines may be thus clearly drawn and 
each has its definite province. As a matter 


field of vision is comparatively limited, and 
also that in treating the subject in this ele- 


mentary way, I am necessarily rehearsing to 
things with which are familiar. 
Any general discussion of library buildings 
implies that although differing widely they 
do involve the same important problems. The 
problems of the very small library are so 
simple as to afford little scope for discussion, 
but with the judicious 


you you 


their wise solution 


of fact, however, the best result is only ob- 
tained by a cordial collaboration of all, from 
In the preliminary ques- 
the 


the very beginning 
tions to be settled by the board, as to 
scope and character of the work, the advice 
of the librarian should be of value, and as 
soon as the question of a site comes to be 
considered, the also well b« 


architect may 


called in, and, indeed, he may want, in 
dition, the advice of his co-worker the land- 


expenditure of even a few thousana dollars 


_— 


— 


is no less important to the small community 
than is the larger expenditure to the larger one. 
On the other hand, each great library will 
problems 


scape gardener. In planning the building 
every question must be decided with refer 
ence to convenience and effectiveness, the 
librarian’s province; with reference to proper 
construction and beauty, the architect's prov- 
ince; with reference to purpose and cost by 
the board. It is significant that we have in 
our discussion of the subject to-day the help 


= 


pe- 


eae 


include important 
culiar to itself, and beyond the reach of 
generalization. Nevertheless there are cer- 
tain conditions which are almost 
The first is that the responsibility rests with 
the board of trustees, that whatever may be 


invariably 


universal. 


Pp one 


ate 


the character of the library, the trustees 
decide that a library is needed and define its 
purpose. In the work of building it, they 
have the services of the librarian and the 
architect, each as their expert advisers, each 
in his own field, their right and left hand 
supporters, so to speak. The board has 
charge of the funds and knows the resources 
of the library. It decides as to the character 
and purposes of the library, the collection 
to be housed, the work to be done, and the 
amount of money to be spent. The librarian 
is its expert adviser as to that which is 
necessary to carry out these purposes — the 
space necessary for the various departments 
of the work, their relation to each other for 
convenience and economy, in short all the 
facilities for the selection, receipt and prep- 
aration of books, for their safe keeping, and 
for their use in and out of the building. It 
rests with the architect to enable these pur- 
poses to be carried out, to clothe these plans 
with the material garb, to transmute these 
visions into a substantial reality. Stated in 
this way, this seems very simple. The cus- 
tody of the funds, the decision of important 
questions, responsibility of expenditure and 
results, rest with the board, the librarian 
being its expert adviser and supervisor as 
to all questions of library arrangement, the 
architect being its expert adviser and agent 
as to plans and construction. 


of our friends, the architects, significant that 
we are realizing more fully the need of this 
close co-operation. It might be still more 
significant if this were a meeting of archi- 
tects, and certain librarians were present to 
take part in a discussion of library buildings 
However, I realize, as I say this, that the 
comparison suggested is hardly fair, in that 
while the subject of library buildings is of 
prime importance to the librarian, it is only 
one of several of at least equal importance in 
the field of the architect. 

Among the various questions that come up 
for consideration in planning a library build- 
ing, that of permanence is an important, a 
fundamental one. The general inclination is 
toward a permanent building. We like to 
feel that we are erecting an edifice which will 
endure through the changing years; will be 
of service to coming generations. We would 
use granite and marble and lasting bronze, 
material wpon which the tooth of time will 
dull itself. But this is a question which has 
two sides. Only twenty years ago, two of 
the best, if, indeed, they were not the two 
very best library buildings in the country, 
were the Boston Public Library and the 
library of Columbia University, one at_ that 
time less than thirty, and the other possibly 
three years old. Both of these have been 
for several years out of use, and replaced by 
greater buildings. It is a question to be 
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carefully considered whether given, as usu- 
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ally is 


better to build the larger, more commodi- 


the case, a fixed sum to expend, it 1s 
not 
ous and convenient building which the lighter 
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construction will permit, and secure moderate 


permanence, than the smaller, more massive, 
more enduring building 

A question closely connected with this, de- 
pending upon it in a measure, is that of 
How should 


be taken into account in planning a 


safety from fire fully this 
danger 
library building? My own view of this is, 
briefly, that there are two distinct questions 
involved: the really valuable collection, the 
the 
This 


the 


rare, the irreplaceable should have all 
protection that it is possible to give. 

would include most reference libraries, 
library of the student and scholar, but the 
popular circulating library is something en- 
books modern, 


merely 


tirely different; the are may 


be replaced, represent investment ; 
their loss may be fully covered by insurance. 

This consideration should also govern the 
methods of using a library which must be 
provided for, in planning the building. My 
own view may be stated very briefly: the 
greatest freedom in the use of all that part 
of the general in- 


terest and not of unusual value; the great- 


library which is of 


est care in safeguarding al] that is rare, un- 
difficult to 
question of importance is 
We 
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he present, but the future nee: 


Too , 
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replace. 
that of 
not 


usually valuable, and 

Another 

future expansion must consider 
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| thi 
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tc make 


‘ it 
a sul 0 


oks the man measures him care 
fits all his peculiar angles, and tries on 


The clothes 


over, 


satisfactory 


the result is 


but the man has no room 
ry building is more d 

often like the pi yb] 

clothes for a ten year old child, which will 

serve him now, and not only fit him when he 

is a man, but also serve for each of the 

vening years. In other 


building for a small library which will also 


inter- 


words, to build a 


serve it when the growth of ten, twenty, or 


Stitut 


nated peri al, 


and contr the building revertin 
library 
in the greatest 


West in 


has 


libr iry 


whose building another institution 


rights which will expire by limitation 


In another building now proposed a combina 
tion with the board of education is suggested 
by which a fair contribution to the cost of 
the building will be made, and a portion wil 
be used as a school headquarters for 

n of 


after expirati 


This permit 


of years, reverting 


time to the library board. 


erection of a larger building without leaving 
1 


any appearance of incompleteness. The nec 
of providing for expansion does not of course 
apply to the branch library buildings of a city 


These may be well kept within con- 
and 


system. 


venient size for neighborhood use, ex- 
pansion provided for by additional branches 
as the need occurs 

Another thing which has alway 
sirable to me is the maintenance 
mobility in the interior 


The relative importance 


arrange! 
library 


departments, the amount 


for the minor functions of 
change as the years pass, for 
would have been possibl for 
de vel pment 

taken place 
Other subjects of 

We cannot be 


important departments of worl 


derful 
which has 
years 


for attention 


developed in the year 


us. For these reasons 


the interior arrangement 


ceedingly desirable recall 
middle West in whi he fl 
the vest 


and in which 


stairway was surrounded 
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upon the first and second floors were formed 
by light, movable partitions answering the pur- 
pose perfectly, and still permitting changes to 
suit changing conditions. The only exception 
was in the case of one room surrounded by a 
fireproof partition in which was stored a val- 
uable collection of coins. In smaller libraries 
these demarcations between departments may 
be made by book cases or even by railings 

word before 


Permit me to 


concluding, my own opinion as to one or two 


express in a 


practical questions drawn from experience. 
First, as to lighting, daylight should be 
provided in great abundance, more than is 
needed ordinarily, much more than is needed 
when the sun shines. enough for dark days, 
with the deliberate intention of shadifig the 
windows on ordinary days, the effect of the 
subdued light being grateful to the 
much more pleasant than that of the direct 
strong light. The ideal in artificial lighting 
provides an abundance of light so shaded 
that the direct light does not strike the eye 
at any point, the effect being that of abun- 
dance of diffused light with direct lighting 
upon the face of the cases and the reading 
tables. Unfortunately this ideal is expensive. 
One little point about the warming of 
buildings without attempting to go into this 
large question: steam or hot water radiators 
standing about in various places on the floors 
They are not beautiful 
In one library an 


eye, 


are objectionable. 


and take valuable room. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


experiment of placing the radiators behind 
the book cases against the outside walls of 
the room, providing for the circulation of 
air entering below the case and coming 
above seems to be successful. 

Another question is that of decoration. It 


has been said many times that the library 


should preach in its very presence the gospel 
of fitness and beauty. I believe this is 
effected not by making a picture gallery of 
it, but by that amount of pictorial and other 
the bareness of 


best 


decorations which relieves 
the walls and gives it the sense of home- 
iness. I recall one library which has upon 
its walls the fine large colored view of St 
Marks from Ongania, and a collection of 
colored lithographs of Venice, a section of 
the Parthenon frieze in plaster, a large view 
in the Canadian Rockies painted in mono- 
chrome upon a photographic enlargement, nv- 
merous carbon photographs and 
etchings, a set of tile about the mantel paint- 
ed to order to illustrate some of the Greek 
myths, a photograph of the Sistine ceiling 
mounted in a table top. The effect is pleasant, 
home-like, attractive, interesting. The cost 
of all was less than one per cent, of the cost 
of the building and equipment. Ther 
to be no room to doubt that the success and 
influence of the library is greatly increased 
by its attractiveness and that the relatively 
small additional expenditure is justified by 
the results. 
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By Bernarp R. Green, Superintendent Library of Congress 


LL buildings should be designed and 
equipped with the utmost regard for 
their objects and purposes — the service they 
are to render practically — while in their ar- 
tistic or architectural treatment so-called 
they should be plainly expressive of those ob- 
jects and purposes. Library buildings are 
especially capable of this, but quite too fre- 
quently they are not so designed. Otherwise 
it would be much less difficult than it now 
is to recognize the library building in an un- 
familiar town unless appropriately labelled. 
This fault, however, is not a monopoly of 


the libraries, for all classes of buildings are 
in the same category, although churches, 
dwellings, and a few other buildings 
more readily recognized by their architecture. 
It is to be hoped that the advancing practice 
of architecture — and it is now really advanc- 
ing in this new country of ours— may soon 
become rational enough to enable the pur- 
poses of all buildings, especially the libraries, 
to be read in their forms and lines. Every 
building should architecturally announce to 
all intelligent beholders its reason for being 
The purpose and uses of the library itself 


are 





distinctiv¢ 
evident in the 

building. Offices for the 

rooms for cataloging 


printed 


reading, compari: i ining 
| 
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egree OT 


and indistinctness, requiring much 


and manuscript matter of every « 
illegibility 
. eyes, call 


constant and exacting use the 


for ingenious provisio 
C ally by daylight 


Quiet is also an essential to 


reckoned with, and, of course, also finely ad 


justed ventilation and temperature of the 


several spaces. There must be proper corr 


lation between the various apartments. Al 


important also is the relative location and 
arrangement of the several departments and 
collections of material comprising the library 
itself 

The architect is an indispensable factor in 
the combination of talent, wide knowledge 
and experience that should guide the design, 
equipment and construction of a modern li- 
brary building, and no such building should 
But he 
be well acquainted with actual library work 
and be of much 
This applies as well to all classes of build- 
The best of architects, those standing 
even at the head of the have 
failed in practical library designing, some of 


them to a ridiculous degree; but it has not 


be undertaken without him must 


administration to service 
ings 
profession, 


always, perhaps never, been altogether their 
fault. They have failed either to realize their 
own deficiencies or to learn from the librarian 
all the practical essentials of the building. 
Architects and librarians shculd consult and 
give take other from the 
beginning. Nor should it be the individual 
librarian of the particular library alone under 
consideration, if the object be public or gen- 
eral and not private. The building is to be 
far more life or 
human opinion, and the more important and 
permanent the building the more 
a broad consideration of its plan and archi- 
really a far more 


and with each 


permanent than human 


essential 
tectural design. It is 
serious question than is generally realized, 
the planning of a library building to cost 
several hundred thousands of dollars at the 
present stage of library science and develop- 
ment. Witness the queer examples about the 


for the 


, . 
development, were few 


said there were none? 


on few or no essential points, 
ers were compelied to generalize 
from a 


conclusions variety of 


of which were naturally unqualified 


knowledge of the then state of the building 
art and Up to tl 


time the housing of libraries had not becom 


mechanical resources 


very pressing and so the mother of invent 
had hardly appeared in that field 

Some of the positive statements of some 
the librarians of the day would be interest 
ing reading now. Perhaps those of Dr. P« 
were the most conspicuous and aggressive 
this His list of imagined 
and impossibilities on 
based his scheme for 


ing was amusing to any one acquainted w 


way. mechan 


structural which ] 


an ideal library build 


the possibilities, even of his own time. S$ 
of the latter were incorporated in the pl 
of the Library of Instead 
making out a list of the wants of the libr: 
ynset 


rians of the day, 


Congress 
for there was no < 
sus about it, one was made of their woes 
building 


then it 


and mechanical arrangements 


undertaken to so design as to 


This, I 


was 
eliminate them all understand, was 
rather successful, and the outcome might 


, 
have been much worse under all the difficult 
This was accomplished in the 


main by doing in detail the parts that seemed 


circumstances 


unquestionable, and leaving undone, in large 
undivided halls. the undefined and speculat 
ive future subdivisions of the great national 
library then believed to be assured. 
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upon the first and second floors were formed 


by light, movable partitions answering the pur- 
pose perfectly, and still permitting changes to 
suit changing conditions. The only exception 
was in the case of one room surrounded by a 
fireproof partition in which was stored a val- 
uable collection of coins. In smaller libraries 
these demarcations between departments may 
be made by book cases or even by railings 

word before 


Permit me to 


concluding, my own Opinion as to one or two 


express in a 


practical questions drawn from experience, 
First, as to lighting, daylight should be 
provided in great abundance, more than is 
needed ordinarily, much more than is needed 
when the sun Shines, enough for dark days, 
with the deliberate intention of shadifig the 
windows on ordinary days, the effect of the 
subdued light being grateful to the eye, 
much more pleasant than that of the direct 
strong light. The ideal in artificial lighting 
provides an abundance of light so shaded 
that the direct light does not strike the eye 
at any point, the effect being that of abun- 
dance of diffused light with direct lighting 
upon the face of the cases and the reading 
tables. Unfortunately this ideal is expensive, 
One little point about the warming of 
buildings without attempting to go into this 
large question: steam or hot water radiators 
standing about in various places on the floors 
They are not beautiful 
In one library an 


are objectionable. 
and take valuable room. 
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experiment of placing the radiators behind 
the book cases against the outside walls of 
the room, providing for the circulation of 
air entering below the case and coming out 
above seems to be successful 

Another question is that of decoration. It 
has been said times that the library 
should preach in its very presence the gospel 
of fitness and beauty. I believe this is best 
effected not by making a picture gallery of 
it, but by that amount of pictorial and other 
decorations the 
the walls and gives it the sense of home- 
I recall one library which has upon 


many 


which relieves bareness of 
iness. 
its walls the fine large colored view of St 
Marks from Ongania, and a collection of 
colored lithographs of Venice, a section of 
the Parthenon frieze in plaster, a large view 
in the Canadian Rockies painted in mono- 
chrome upon a photographic enlargement, nv- 
merous carbon photographs and 
etchings, a set of tile about the mantel paint- 
ed to order to illustrate some of the Greek 
myths, a photograph of the Sistine ceiling 
mounted in a table top. The effect is pleasant, 
home-like, attractive, interesting. The 
of all was less than one per cent. of the cost 
of the building and equipment. There seems 
to be no room to doubt that the success and 
influence of the library is greatly increased 
by its attractiveness and that the relatively 
small additional expenditure is justified by 
the results. 
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AND BOOK STACKS 


By Bernarp R. Green, Superintendent Library of Congress 


LL buildings should be designed and 
equipped with the utmost regard for 
their objects and purposes —the service they 
are to render practically — while in their ar- 
tistic or architectural treatment so-called 
they should be plainly expressive of those ob- 
jects and purposes. Library buildings are 
especially capable of this, but quite too fre- 
quently they are not so designed. Otherwise 
it would be much less difficult than it now 
is to recognize the library building in an un- 
familiar town unless appropriately labelled. 
This fault, however, is not a monopoly of 


the libraries, for all classes of buildings are 
in the same category, although churches, 
dwellings, and a few other buildings are 
more readily recognized by their architecture. 
It is to be hoped that the advancing practice 
of architecture — and it is now really advanc- 
ing in this new country of ours— may soon 
become rational enough to enable the pur- 
poses of all buildings, especially the libraries, 
to be read in their forms and lines. Every 
building should architecturally announce to 
all intelligent beholders its reason for being. 
The purpose and uses of the library itself 
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constant and exacting use of the eyes, call 


for ingenious provisions for lighting espe 
cially by daylight 
also an essential to be 


Quiet is carefully 


reckoned with, and, of course, also finely ad 


justed ventilation and temperature of the 
several spaces. There must be proper corr« 
lation between the various apartments. All 
important also is the relative location and 
arrangement of the several departments and 
collections of material comprising the library 
itself, 

The architect is an indispensable factor in 
combination of talent, wide 


the knowledge 


and experience that should guide the design, 
equipment and construction of a modern li- 
brary building, and no such building should 
be undertaken But he 
be well acquainted with actual library work 
and 
This applies as well to all classes of build- 
ings. The best of architects, those standing 
even at the head of the profession, 
failed in practical library designing, some of 
them to a ridiculous degree; but it has not 


without him. must 


administration to be of much service 


have 


always, perhaps never, been altogether their 
fault. They have failed either to realize their 
own deficiencies or to learn from the librarian 
all the practical essentials of the building. 
Architects and librarians shculd consult and 
give take with from the 
beginning. Nor should it be the individual 
librarian of the particular library alone under 
consideration, if the object be public or gen- 
The building is to be 
permanent than life or 
human opinion, and the more important and 
permanent the building the 
a broad consideration of its plan and archi- 
tectural design. It is really a far more 
serious question than is generally realized, 
the planning of a library building to cost 
several hundred thousands of dollars at the 
present stage of library science and develop- 
Witness the queer examples about the 
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development, were few — may it 
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on few or no essential points, and the build 
ers were compelied to generalize and draw 
conclusions from a 


variety of views, most 


of which were naturally unqualified by 
knowledge of the then state of the building 
art and Up to that 


time the housing of libraries had not become 


mechanical resources 
very pressing and so the mother of invention 
had hardly appeared in that field 

Some of the positive statements of some of 
the librarians of the day would be interest 
ing reading now. Perhaps those of Dr. Poole 
were the most conspicuous and aggressive in 
this way. His list of imagined mechanical 
and structural 
based his scheme for an ideal library build 


impossibilities on which he 
ing was amusing to any one acquainted with 
the possibilities, even of his own time. Some 
of the latter were incorporated in the plan 
of the Library of Instead 
making out a list of the wants of the libr: 


Congress 


rians of the day, for there was no consen 
sus about it, one was made of their woes in 
and 


design as to 


building and mechanical arrangements 
then it 
eliminate them all 
rather 


have been much worse under all the difficult 


to so 
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This, I understand, 
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was 
the outcome might 


successful, and 


circumstances. This was accomplished in the 
main by doing in detail the parts that seemed 
unquestionable, and leaving undone, in large 
undivided halls, the undefined and speculat 
ive future subdivisions of the great national 
library then believed to be assured. 
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Librarians will never entirely agree as to 
the design and equipment of any one build- 
ing, but they will in time unite on all funda- 
mental principles. Architects may then gen- 
erally please them, and be properly held to 
account if they do not. 

But the general subject of library design 
and construction, on which I was asked to 
speak to-day, is quite too comprehensive for 
the few minutes available, and I will confine 
myself to a reconsideration of ore of the 
divisions of the subject, namely, the book 
stack or the shelving for the library collec- 
tions. 

Modern collections are large and fast grow- 
ing larger. in these days it is superfluous to 
state that the shelving should be close at 
hand, easily accessible throughout, conven- 
iently adapted to the accommodation of its 
contents and for their economical rearrange- 
ment, reclassification and reception of acces- 
sories; clean and free from dust, well venti- 
lated with a uniform and constant tempera- 
ture of about 68°, well and even brilliantly 
lighted whenever and wherever required in 
the stack at all times, day or night, conven- 
iently provided with stairs and elevators 
and, for the larger stacks at least, suit- 
able mechanical apparatus for quick trans- 
mission of books to and fro between the 
shelving and the delivery point or points. 
These are al] important requisites of the mod- 
ern stack and quite attainable. 

The stature of men and women governs 
and limits the interspaces of the stack, while 
the dimensions of the items of the collection, 
such as the books, determine the dimensions 
and intervals of the shelving itself. Economy 
of construction, both in space and cost, 
fixes the lengths of the shelves within the 
limits of convenient handling. Thus, for 
ordinary sized books, the height of stories 
should be seven feet, the space between ranges 
or shelf fronts from two and one-half to three 
feet, and the main aisles four to five feet. 
Narrower spaces are tolerable when unavoid- 
able, and wider ones more comfortable but 
correspondingly expensive in both prime cost 
and administration. 

Observing these elements, the book stack 
may be of any dimensions lateral and vertical, 
covering acres of ground one tier in height, 
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or a very small ground area and towering to 
many stories in height, or it may be indefi- 
nitely broad and high, all as questions of 
ground rent and other circumstances may 
dictate. Present resources and ingenuity are 
equal to the problem of rendering any such 
stack thoroughly convenient and practicable 
at very moderate expense 

The acre stack of one tier height may be 
beautifully skylighted for day service. One 
of two tiers with a glass deck may be sim 
ilarly well lighted, but not beyond this. 

Although one of the essentials of a good 
stack is close proximity to the points of use 
such as the reading and delivery rooms, the 
word may be taken in a figurative sense and 
the object well secured, should conditions 
make it advisable to locate the stack at some 
distance and even quite outside and away 
from the library building proper, as, for in- 
stance, on the other side of the street or in 
the middle of the next square, or even at a 
considerably greater distance. A tunnel not 
unlike that in successful operation between 
the Library of Congress and the Capitol, a 
quarter of a mile in length, equipped with 
entirely practicable rapid transit machinery. 
operated in conjunction with telephones and 
pneumatic tubes, would very satisfactorily 
accomplish the purpose. 

I am not forgetting the indispensable 
matter of light within the stack. It is really 
the main point I have to present. 

Until very recently, in fact down to the 
time of the incandescent lamp a few years 
ago, daylight was almost wholly depended on 
for finding books on the shelves. Conse 
quently the prime effort in design and ar 
rangement was to get daylight into the shelf 
spaces through windows and skylights, using 
the ground space and special locations on th« 
lot indispensable to that purpose. This w 
done with special pains in building the Li- 
brary of Congress. It has been anxious! 
provided also, but less effectively, in the New 
York Public Library now under construc- 
tion. 

In both cases valuable space and much 
money have been expended in efforts to se 
cure daylighted stacks, but with very lim- 
ited success 
Hitherto, book stacks have generally been 
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placed at the outer wall lines of the buil 


ings and wide open spaces left around them 


to admit as much daylight as possible. Sky- 


lights have been provided in the roofs a 


lear light wells within 


he penetration of the light down 


the shelf As much or more 


tween t 
space on the lot was given up to the admis- 


ranges 


sion of daylight as to the shelving and its 
communicating spaces combined. 

Daylight, however, is the most unequal and 
unsteady of all human dependencies, under the 
ever-changing position of the sun and con- 
dition of the 
as we now do, almost as much by night as 
by day, we are without daylight altogether 


weather. Using our libraries 


about one-half of the time. During the other 
half it comes to us on a varying scale from 
direct sunshine, which is the double of what 
we need or can endure, to something less than 
twilight or the thunder 
which is 


from a 
half of 


reflection 
cloud, less than what we 
actually need. 

At the first 
always vexatious window shade, and at the 
second turn on the artificial light, 
however, thus mixed with weak daylight, is 
unpleasant and unsatisfying to the eyes. 

At the Library 
necessary some time since to devise and in- 
stall window shades on both sides of the two 
principal book stacks, because the occupation 
of the shelves near the windows by the increas- 
ing exposed the books to the 
damaging effect of the direct rays of the 
sun. The great number of the 
some 600, required special mechanical con- 
trol of the shades, and they are now operated 
conveniently and in a moment in separate 
sets of about 150 windows each by any at- 
tendant in the stack. So it is with sunlight; 
when we make anxious provision to let it 
in, we must make similar expensive provis- 
ion for keeping it out. 

Under present circumstances we 
obliged to thoroughly equip book stacks with 
artificial illumination and to use it frequently 
during almost every day — more or less con- 
and always, of 


extreme we must draw the 


which, 


of Congress it became 


collections 


windows, 


are 


tinuously on some days 
course, at night. 
Why therefore, 


light altogether wherever the expense of ob- 


not, disregard the day- 
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tile 


Then the 
ind f great 


more or less smoke, limited in its 


furnish 


fire, evolving 


by the danger of communicating fire, 
always difficult and inconvenient of control 
Its brilliance was limited and its color dull - 
in every respect greatly inferior to sunlight 
Now a quite opposite condition prevails 
the availability of the 
It is far more nearly white, radiates 


incandescent elect 
light. 
but 


power, may be placed with safety anywhere, 


moderate heat in proportion to candle 
even in one’s pocket or mouth, or amongst 
combustible materials and in any position. It 
is easily, perfectly, and instantaneously con 
trollable in both quantity and intensity, and it 
is also not only of low cost but need not be 
used a moment longer at any point than act 
ually required. 

It is further to be said that daylight is in- 
jurious to the bindings and paper of books 
and that all such material is preserved from 
bleaching if kept in the dark, not to mention 
that light 
on other accounts 


some books should never see the 


thus outlined the book 
stack, although the heart of the library it- 
self, located in the 
pensive and darkest, if not remotest, part of 
the library lot, quite regardless also of neigh- 
boring danger of fire 
dowless and without necessary perforations, 


For the reasons 


may well be least ex 


The walls being win 
may be made quite fireproof. All openings 
may be confined to the bottom and top of the 
stack. 
der easy control 

All book stacks should, of course, be kept 
perfectly dry, and this would practically pre- 
the 
especially if proper care be taken in the con- 


They may be few and small and un- 


vent propagation of injurious insects, 
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Librarians will never entirely agree as to 
the design and equipment of any one build- 
ing, but they will in time unite on all funda- 
mental principles. Architects may then gen- 
erally please them, and be properly held to 
account if they do not. 

But the general subject of library design 
and construction, on which I was asked to 
speak to-day, is quite too comprehensive for 
the few minutes available, and I will confine 
myself to a reconsideration of one of the 
divisions of the subject, namely, the book 
stack or the shelving for the library collec- 
tions. 

Modern collections are large and fast grow- 
ing larger? In these days it is superfluous to 
state that the shelving should be close at 
hand, easily accessible throughout, conven- 
iently adapted to the accommodation of its 
contents and for their economical rearrange- 
ment, reclassification and reception of acces- 
sories; clean and free from dust, well venti- 
lated with a uniform and constant tempera- 
ture of about 68°, well and even brilliantly 
lighted whenever and wherever required in 
the stack at all times, day or night, conven- 
iently provided with stairs and elevators 
and, for the larger stacks at least, suit- 
able mechanical apparatus for quick trans- 
mission of books to and fro between the 
shelving and the delivery point or points. 
These are all important requisites of the mod- 
ern stack and quite attainable. 

The stature of men and women governs 
and limits the interspaces of the stack, while 
the dimensions of the items of the collection, 
such as the books, determine the dimensions 
and intervals of the shelving itself. Economy 
of construction, both in space and cost, 
fixes the lengths of the shelves within the 
limits of convenient handling. Thus, for 
ordinary sized books, the height of stories 
should be seven feet, the space between ranges 
or shelf fronts from two and one-half to three 
feet, and the main aisles four to five feet. 
Narrower spaces are tolerable when unavoid- 
able, and wider ones more comfortable but 
correspondingly expensive in both prime cost 
and administration. 

Observing these elements, the book stack 
may be of any dimensions lateral and vertical, 
covering acres of ground one tier in height, 








or a very small ground area and towering to 
many stories in height, or it may be indefi- 
nitely broad and high, all as questions of 
ground rent and other circumstances may 
dictate. Present resources and ingenuity are 
equal to the problem of rendering any such 
stack thoroughly convenient and practicable 
at very moderate expense 

The acre stack of one tier height may be 
beautifully skylighted for day service. One 
of two tiers with a glass deck may be sim- 
ilarly well lighted, but not beyond this. 

Although one of the essentials of a good 
stack is close proximity to the points of use, 
such as the reading and delivery rooms, the 
word may be taken in a figurative sense and 
the object well secured, should conditions 
make it advisable to locate the stack at some 
distance and even quite outside and away 
from the library building proper, as, for in- 
stance, on the other side of the street or in 
the middle of the next square, or even at a 
considerably greater distance. A tunnel not 
unlike that in successful operation between 
the Library of Congress and the Capitol, a 
quarter of a mile in length, equipped with 
entirely practicable rapid transit machinery. 
operated in conjunction with telephones and 
pneumatic tubes, would very satisfactorily 
accomplish the purpose. 

I am not forgetting the indispensable 
matter of light within the stack. It is really 
the main point I have to present. 

Until very recently, in fact down to the 
time of the incandescent lamp a few years 
ago, daylight was almost wholly depended on 
for finding books on the shelves. Conse- 
quently the prime effort in design and ar- 
rangement was to get daylight into the shelf 
spaces through windows and skylights, using 
the ground space and special locations on the 
lot indispensable to that purpose. This was 
done with special pains in building the Li- 
brary of Congress. It has been anxious!) 
provided also, but less effectively, in the New 
York Public Library now under construc- 
tion. 

In both cases valuable space and much 
money have been expended in efforts to se- 
cure daylighted stacks, but with very lim- 
ited success 
Hitherto, book stacks have generally been 
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placed at the outer wall lines of the build- 


ings and wide open spaces left around them 


Sky- 


lights have been provided in the roofs and 


to admit as much daylight as possible 


clear light wells within the shelf rooms for 
the penetration of the light down and be 
tween the shelf ranges. As much or more 
space on the lot was given up to the admis- 
sion of daylight as to the shelving and its 
communicating spaces combined. 

Daylight, however, is the most unequal and 
unsteady of all human dependencies, under the 
ever-changing position of the sun and con- 
dition of the weather. Using our libraries 
as we now do, almost as much by night as 
by day, we are without daylight altogether 
about one-half of the time. During the other 
half it comes to us on a varying scale from 
direct sunshine, which is the double of what 
we need or can endure, to something less thar 
twilight or the reflection from a_ thunder 
cloud, which is less than half of what we 
actually need 

At the first extreme we 
always vexatious window shade, and at the 
second turn on the artificial light, which, 
however, thus mixed with weak daylight, is 
unpleasant and unsatisfying to the eyes. 

At the it became 
necessary some time since to devise and in- 


must draw the 


Library of Congress 


stall window shades on both sides of the two 
principal book stacks, because the occupation 
of the shelves near the windows by the increas- 
ing collections exposed the books to the 
damaging effect of the direct rays of the 
sun. The great number of the windows, 
some 600, required special mechanical con- 
trol of the shades, and they are now operated 
conveniently and in a moment in separate 
sets of about 150 windows each by any at- 
tendant in the stack. So it is with sunlight; 
when we make anxious provision to let it 
in, we must make similar expensive provis- 
ion for keeping it out. 

Under present circumstances we are 
obliged to thoroughly equip book stacks with 
artificial illumination and to use it frequently 
during almost every day — more or less con- 
tinuously on some days and always, of 
course, at night. 

Why not, therefore, disregard the day- 
light altogether wherever the expense of ob- 


quantity 1s too gre: 
ure absolute unifor: 
l at every p 
the incandesce 
been duc 
were gen 
fly in the day time, 
and especially to the want of an effective, 
safe, and convenient artificial light for tl 
. ] ly 


peculiar requirements of a mass of cl 


reading 


hy 


packed book shelving ind of the 
furnished 


heat and 


room Then the light was 
some kind of fire, evolving great 
more or less smoke, limited in its application 
by the danger of communicating fire, and 
always difficult and inconvenient of control 
Its brilliance was limited and its color dull 

in every respect greatly inferior to sunlight. 

Now a quite opposite condition prevails in 
the availability of the incandescent electric 
light. It is far more nearly white, radiates 
but moderate heat in proportion to candle 
power, may be placed with safety anywhere, 
even in one’s pocket or mouth, or amongst 
combustible materials and in any position. It 
is easily, perfectly, and instantaneously con 
trollable in both quantity and intensity, and it 
is also not only of low cost but need not be 
used a moment longer at any point than act- 
ually required, 

It is further to be said that daylight is in 
jurious to the bindings and paper of books 
and that all such material is preserved from 
bleaching if kept in the dark, not to mention 
some books that should never see the light 
on other accounts. 

For the reasons thus outlined the book 
stack, although the heart of the library it- 
self, may well be located in the least ex 
pensive and darkest, if not remotest, part of 
the library lot, quite regardless also of neigh- 
boring danger of fire. The walls being win 
dowless and without necessary perforations, 
may be made quite fireproof. All openings 
may be confined to the bottom and top of the 
stack. 
der easy control 

All book stacks should, of course, be kept 
perfectly dry, and this would practically pre- 


They may be few and smal] and un- 


vent the propagation of injurious insects 


especially if proper care be taken in the con 
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struction of the shelving to leave no hiding 
places whatever for them. This is already the 
practice in the best stack construction. 

By placing the stack in an unimportant 
position architecturally, no expense will be 
incurred for its architectural treatment. If 
it be located within and surrounded by the 
library building it kept warm in 
winter and cool in summer at very little ex- 
pense. Such an enclosed stack may be more 
easily and inexpensively ventilated, and main- 
tained at a uniform temperature because not 
exposed to the ever changeable temperature 
of the exterior air. 

At the Library of Congress a stack of this 
character is proposed to accommodate the 
growing collections, in one of the four court 
yards, the plan being to fill the yard solidly 
full of shelving’ and roof it over. In this 
way the present court walls will enclose the 
stack and their present windows will open 
into it to any extent that may prove desir- 
The expense of the construction will 


will be 


able. 


be only that of the shelving and decks, the 
ventilating apparatus and elevators and a 
simple flat roof resting directly on the numer- 


ous slender stack columns. 

The best modern book stack structure is 
a very simple, light, self-contained framework 
of steel and iron with three decks, preferably 
of white marble or translucent glass, the 
shelving itself and supports being of steel 
open work. The separate pieces of material 
comprising the structure are very few in va- 
riety, small and light of weight and easily 
handled and put together. White marble 
decks are not only durable and clean but valu- 
able as reflectors of light from below and 
above. The ends or heads of the shelf 
ranges and all other surfaces having any 
extent, should be white for the same reason. 

The stack needs for its support and stabil- 
ity only a firm foundation or floor to stand 
on, depending on its height or number of 
decks, because its internal construction, in- 
cluding the multitude of slender columns 
extending from foundation to top—one at 
every shelf interval—may be such as to 
bind it together into one coherent mass like 
a hay stack. Surrounding walls may be util- 
ized somewhat for its stability, but they are 
not indispensable and generally serve only 


as a protection to the contents. The stack 
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proper, therefore, is not a building but a 
piece of furniture which may be set up and 
stand alone in any room adapted for its re 
ception. When built for the 
surfaces should have the most durable finish, 
or such as my be conveniently and effectively 


permanence, 


renewed when worn off. 

The shelves should be uniform and inter- 
changeable, and adjustable from top to bot- 
The decks 
wide openings along the fronts of the shelf 
ranges for better ventilation and diffusion of 
light and for communication between attend- 


tom of the range should have 


ants on different decks, not to mention the 
saving of material in the decks. 

Stack construction should be of the sim- 
plest possible form and detail, with nothing 
movable but the and, 
like a spider's web, such as to occupy the 
least possible space and leave the room for 
the books. Some stacks are quite too self 
evident and occupy space that would much 
better be filled with books if left available. 
That scheme of shelving which, other things 
equal, accommodates the greatest number 
of volumes in a given space is the thing. 
It requires, however, ingenuity and a full 
appreciation of the problem to properly work 
it out. 

The stack should be so enclosed and ven- 
tilated as to practically exclude all outside 
dust and confine the accumulation of it to 
the inevitable internal causes of handling the 
books, their attrition on each other and the 
movements of the attendants and users of 
the books. 

In using a stack, loose paper or similar in- 
flammable stuff should be excluded from the 
lower tiers at least as a precaution against 
fire or smoke passing up through the deck 
openings. Danger from serious fire may thus 
be quite avoided, for shelved books of them- 
selves are not liable to take fire and are still 


shelves themselves, 


less capable of burning and transmitting fire 

Other details of stack construction, equip- 
ment, use and administration, may be men 
tioned, many of which will occur to those 
who think of the subject, but the generaliza- 
tions I have given are sufficient for the pres- 
ent brief occasion. 
impossible or even impracticable. 
nearly one has 


None of the suggestions 
On 


been 


are 
the 
proved feasible. 


contrary, every 
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THE VIEWS OF A CONSULTING 


By A. D. F. 


“THE consulting architect is a product of 


the increasing complexity of modern 
architectural practice, and the consequent ne- 
cessity for specialized service. Not alone in 
architecture and in library design —in every 
department of modern life the principle of the 
division of labor prevails, and every operation 
and transaction is as far as possible assigned 
to experts. So in important architectural un- 
dertakings it has become evident that it is 
good policy, and in accordance with scientific 
principles, to reserve for specialists certain 
questions and certain aspects of the problems 
of design and execution which, under simpler 
conditions, the client and architect were ac- 
customed and settle be- 
tween themselves. 

The first question which suggests itself to 


were competent to 


the librarian with reference to the consulting 
architect is likely to be “What is he for?” — 
a question perhaps merely academic for such 
as never expect to face the problem of erect- 
ing a library building, but wholly practical the 
And this 


The consulting architect serves 


moment that problem presents itself. 
is the answer: 
as an intermediary between the trustees, the 
librarian and the architett, and as an adviser 
on all matters of doubt and controversy which 
may arise between or among them. He pro- 
vides a clearing-house for multitudinous ques- 
tions and problems of detail; he is at the beck 
and call of all three parties to the triangular 
partnership, to help them in doubt and diffi- 
solutions to vexing 


culty, and to suggest new 


problems. He acts as a cushion or buffer be- 
tween contending views or interests, and can 
and 


avert an impending controversy 


smooth the track or oil the 


often 
wheels of an in- 
terrupted or hesitant transaction. 

Such 


quired. It is 


course, not always re- 


service is, of 
unnecessary when the building 
to be erected is small and simple, or when the 
trustees, librarian and architect are all in per- 


fect agreement in their understanding of the 


HAMLIN, C 


dumbia Univ 


lly satisfied that 
1ave adopted the ri iuti that 
and 


Wit 
experienced and yet reasonably tractable ar- 


on of 


I 
problem | hot hl t 


1a thoroughly competent 


chitect, and a docile board contented to leave 


o their librarian, the librarian is master 


situation, and feel that he cares 


advice and wants no outsider, 


vith hi 


may 

man’s 

expert or not, to “butt in” counsels 
and his criticisms, 

But when the problem is new and complex; 


funda- 


mental conception exist between any two of 


when differences of opinion and of 
the three parties to the triangular enterprise 

trustees, librarians, and architect — when, 

is so often the case, even the selection of 

architect is a problem bristling with difficul- 
ties and embarrassments; when the kind of 
building wanted and the kind of building pos- 
sible with the funds in hand are two unknown 
quantities and unrelated problems, then re- 
course to a consulting architect becomes de- 
sirable, and is often the only way of escape 
from difficulty or failure. He is an arbitrator 
and a counsellor by turns; he brings to the 
discussion and settlement of vexing questions 
an experience which enables him to look at 


the question from the outside, with impartial 
and disinterested view. 


The questions which a consulting expert may 
be called upon to decide are many and various 
Among those in which his services are most 
often likely to be of value are these four: 
often 
predetermined and fixed by conditions or cir 


to be evaded; but wl 


1. The selection of a site This is 


cumstances not erever 
there is a choice between sites, or opportunity 
to select at will, there is possibility of serious 


mistakes, as well as of wirepulling and inter 


ference by all sorts of interests. An adviser 
in such cases, if he be a man who commands 
general confidence and has no possible private 
interest in the matter, is a strong bulwark for 


a board of trustees to lean on. 
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This is also 


sometimes a foregone conclusion The board 


are quite united in favoring some one archi- 
tect or firm because of his commanding emi- 
nence or his special experience, or for other 
reasons. In such cases no help or advice is 
needed. But such cases are not, after all, very 


common. Some members of the board are 
likely to have pronounced ideas, each in favor 
of a particular architect, while others have no 
opinion on the subject, and no information 
on which to base an opinion. Strong pres- 
sure, moreover, is liable to be exerted from 
the outside by influences favoring this or that 
firm, and applications pour in with every mail. 
If the library is in a small town, in place of 
local pressure there is the difficulty of decid- 
ing which way to turn in looking for an ar- 
chitect from some other city, particularly if 
there are two or three large architectural cen- 
ters about equally available for the supply. 
Then the difficulty of deciding 
whether artistic skill, or practical experience, 
for excellent business man- 


there is 


or a reputation 
agement, shall be the controlling qualification, 
and there is the ever-recurring question 
whether the taiented young practitioner, with 


his spurs still—in a measure—to be won, 
may not be after all a wiser choice than the 


famous and long-established firm with so 
much to do that none but its underlings ever 
see the building or the trustees after the first 
with the heads of the firm in the 
The librarian is con- 
cerned to get a serviceable, a /ibrarian’s li- 
brary; the trustees want a building in 
which they get dollar's worth for dollar; 
each thinks he knows the architect who will 
Again and again the only way out of 


interview 
luxurious inner office 


do it 
the slough of divergent and contrary views, 
doubts uncertainties has been found to 
be by a competition, and a competition is, in 
nine cases out of ten, a competition for the 


and 


selection of an architect rather than of a de- 
sign; and in the tenth case it is likely to be 
so also. For, given your architect, you can, 
if you want, start all anew with your design 
after the close of the competition. It is, how- 
ever, sometimes possible to avoid the delay 


and expense incident to a competition by sim- 


ply consulting an expert whose impartiality 
can be depended upon, laying before him the 
names of a number of architects most favored 
by the board and their librarian, explaining 
their own respective views, and either calling 
for a detailed report on these firms to guide 
them in the final selection, or requesting an 


He 


lcok up their records and inform himself as 


absolute selection by the adviser can 
to their standing and achievements, their char- 
acter and artistic ability, as no trustee or lay- 
man in architecture could ever hope to do. 
3. The program of the building. One of 
the most important of the adviser’s functions 
is to ascertain all the factors which are to de- 
termine the problem of the design of the pro- 
posed library, and co-ordinate them into a 
definite, concise, precise, technical statement. 
First of all, the general scope and character 
of the library, its purpose, size and system are 
to be considered ; then the desires and ideas of 
the librarian and the results of the experience 
of the working staff; and finally the site and 
the limit of cost — the final, inflexible known 
quantities to which the whole problem must 
be adjusted. A building program thus pre- 
pared — the relations, and 
conditions of all parts carefully studied and 


sizes, locations, 
co-ordinated for the guidance of the archi- 
tect, whether already selected or to be chosen 
by competition — is a first step of the greatest 
possible value towards the realization of the 
ideal building and a mighty bulwark against 
future blunders and mishaps. 

4. Arbitration. Architects are no doubt, in 
general, a very superior order of beings, sec- 
ond only to librarians (if to any one) in char- 
acter, education, and manners; but even be- 
tween these two grains of the salt of uhe earth, 
a librarian and an architect, there may be fric- 
tion, misunderstanding, or at least divergence 
of view. So also may there be between the 
librarian and his board, upon matters funda- 
mentally architectural ; while we all know that 
contractors are a species of monster, born in 
that original state of sin from which we libra- 
and 
been wholly exempt; and contractors are born 
to trouble (us) as the sparks fly upward. No 
building enterprise was ever carried through 


rians architects fee] ourselves to have 
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without controversies and bickerings, diver- 


gences of view, clashes of authority, and 


more or less heart burnings and bitterness 


An adviser or may be, and a 


be, a wonderful smoother of tl asperities ; 


an allayer of strife, a judge between factions, 


having no inherent prejudices, but a large ex- 


perience both of human nature and of archi- 


, 


tectural ethics and practice. Ques- 


tions of relative authority, of fees, of extras, 
of work rejected by the architect against the 
contractor’s protest, of adequacy of the draw- 
ings, of apparently conflicting requirements, of 
unexpected ci questions of 


ntingencies ; pure 


design, questions of details, questions of color 


and ornament, of fixtures and furniture; 
changes suggested after the work is contracted 
for, or structural difficulties over which archi- 
tect, contractor, librarian and board are at log- 
gerheads —to all these disputes a competent 
adviser brings an answer which is decisive and 
final, and which springs from no prejudice 
is not a party to any of the dis- 


friend of all 


because it 
putes, but fundamentally the 
parties, 

Permit me to illustrate some of these points 
by spreading before you a few leaves out of 
I shall for this purpose 
Public 
Library, the Carnegie free libraries in Brook- 
lyn, and the proposed Central Library in the 
same borough 

In 1897 the trustees of the Free Public Li- 
brary of Newark, N 
petitive 


my own experience 


select three cases: the Newark Free 


J., decided to invite com- 
designs for their 

Upon the suggestion of the libra- 
rian, who is now your distinguished president, 
I was invited to advise them in the conduct of 


new 


pre posed 
building. 


the competition. A competition was neces- 
sary, because not otherwise could the board 
breast the tide of applications from Newark 
architects and their backers and friends for 
appointment to design the new building, while 
to appoint outright an out of town architect 
their 
storm of criticism from those who insisted on 
jobs for Newark architects. 


large 


would have brought upon heads a 


Newark Some 
of you, in 
doubt experienced the same embarrassment, 


or small degree, have no 


the same unreasoning public or political pres 
sure. It is in such cases that a competition, if 


ide 1 means of 


unseemly pressure and 


tism and pull, while it 

1 a reasonable assuranc< 
> design finally adopted will be the best 
that they can s the circumstances 


and conditions t the case 


In this instance there were five invited and 


t si 
paia 


othe rs, 


competitors, while a large number of 
submit 


of these 


unpaid, were permitted t 


drawings, and the award went to one 


‘rank outsiders.’ This proves that while 


limited paid competition has many advan 


tages, it is not always sure to produce the best 
results. The adviser’s duties in this compe 
drawing up the 
that is 


observ ed 


consisted, first, in 


the 


tition 
program for 
the 
competitors, 


competition, 
regulations to be 
the 


Say, 
the 
ment of 


technical state 
the 
secondly, in answering the numerous questions 


during the 


and 


the requirements of building ; 


raised by various competitors 
progress of the competition as to sundry 
tails of 


taking part in the final award. A 


these requirements; and thirdly, in 
full hour 
might be easily filled in recounting the 

tails of this triple service, so multifarious and 
often perplexing were its details; but I will 
spare you. Let me simply emphasize a few 
points that may be helpful some time to some 
of you. First, in the preparation of the pri 
gram, the librarian and the adviser each have 
points to contribute on which one is an ex 
is the ad 


7 
he 


pert and the other a layman. It 
viser’s duty to draw from the librarian t 
fullest statement of his ideas and dreams for 
the new building, and to embody in the pro 
gram every one of these that is architecturally 


and structurally practicable. To the adviser 


alone belongs the duty of drawing up the 


No 


and delicate 


technical rules of the competition. 
man realizes how technical 
the questions involved in the conduct of 
until he has on 


been “up against it himself,” to use 


architectural competition 
the ex 
pressive slang of the day. Let no librarian or 
board ever cherish the delusion that they can 
save $500 to $1500 by conducting a comy 
tion themselves without expert advice. It 


way as disastrous a delusion as home 


im its 


doctoring in a serious illness or amateur level 
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work in a complicated case, sure to land its 
victims in trouble and often in scandal, liti- 
gation and loss. 

Let me also call attention to fact, 
which the experience of this Newark compe- 
tition confirmed and which I am sure Presi- 
dent Hill will endorse: that the careful, pre- 
cise, detailed study of the requirements of 
the building by the librarian and adviser, and 
indirectly by the board, before they even 
know who is to be their architect gives them 
a mastery, an inside knowledge of their prob 
lem which they could never get in any other 
way. The study of areas and dimensions, of 
relations of parts, of the function and arrange- 
ment of each room, of lighting and communi- 
cations and equipment, the determination in 
advance, after careful study, of many points 
that otherwise would be overlooked or left 
to be decided in a hurry when they came up 
in the actual work of the building; all this 
under the guidance of an expert architect who 
has no private “axe to grind” — this is of the 
greatest possible value to those (chiefly the 
librarian) who are to oversee the realization 
of the projected building and to use it after- 


this 


wards. 

In the case of the Newark library, the li- 
brarian and the adviser came to a perfect 
understanding, each having gained a full ap- 
preciation of the other’s point of view; so 
that when it came to the final award they 
reached by independent paths the same con- 
clusion, selecting the same design, which the 
trustees had no hesitation in accepting as the 
best one of all. Its architects, who proved to 
be Messrs. Rankin & Kellogg, of Philadelphia, 
were at that time wholly unknown to any of 
those concerned in the final decision. How 
successfully they carried out their design is 
known to many of you; but perhaps few are 
aware that this achievement really laid the 
foundation for the remarkably successful 
career of this firm since that time in large and 
notable public buildings. 

After this award, the adviser continued to 
serve the board during the erection of the 
building. Important questions of design were 
submitted to his decision; the entrances were, 
as first designed, inadequate; the decoration 
of the medallions or the front, the lettering 
of the inscriptions, the scheme of color for 
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the interior, and many other like questions, 
were referred to him, and he was asked to 
arbitrate more than one question over which 
the architect and trustees were divided. In 
this way friction, misunderstanding and pos- 
sible litigation were entirely avoided. 

The services rendered to the Carnegie fund 
committee of Brooklyn were of a somewhat 
different character. The problem was almost 
unique. The erection of branch li 
braries as a single enterprise in one city is 
not an every-year affair. Here again your 
president, transferred the previous year from 
Newark, was the initiator of the large-minded 
way in which his committee, a choice body of 
men of business, who were also men of cul 
ture and experienced in public affairs, hand- 
led their task. A believer in expert advice, 
Mr. Hill persuaded them to seek such advice 
at the very threshold of their enterprise 
The first task of the adviser was to frame the 
procedure which should govern the whole 
undertaking. The scheme which was then 
worked out has been followed ever since and 
with rather remarkably successful results, for 
which the credit belongs, not to the scheme 
alone, but quite as much to the Icyal spirit in 
which all participated in its operation. It 
was, briefly, as follows: To select five archi- 
tects, giving each a single library to design, 
but organizing the five into an “advisory com- 
mission,” whose joint approval should be re 
quired upon each separate design before its 
presentation to the board or fund committee; 
and to require, further, that each of the five 
designs should also receive the adviser’s crit 
icism and approval before adoption. The 
architects of the later libraries were to be se 
lected and assigned upon the basis and in the 
light of the experience gained in the first five 
libraries, and were to be likewise organized 
into an advisory commission ; the presumption 
being, however, that the first five architects 
would be reappointed unless any or all of 
them proved incompetent for their task. Thus 
collaboration was substituted for competition 
and reappointment held out as an incentive 
to efficient service. Each architect was direct 
ly responsible for particular buildings, but 
was obliged to undergo the criticism and 
privileged to benefit by the suggestions of all 
the rest. A remarkable relation of commun- 


twenty 
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ity of interest, a loyal and unselfish devotion 
to the work in hand, and a most friendly and 
efficient 
have marked the progress of this interesting 
The librarian has, of course, been 
the pilot, and he been the link be 
the 


the 
need not be 


pulling together of all concerned 
experiment 
has also 
architects and Carnegic 


tween hive 


committee; and it said — nor 


is it flattery to say it—that with a librarian 
so genial and yet so strong in his convictions 
and so widely experienced the relations be- 
tween the committee and the commission were 
pretty sure to be of the pleasantest sort 
And yet, when one reflects on the annoyances, 
the frictions, the mishaps, misunderstandings 
and perplexities likely to arise in building one 
building with one architect, and much more in 
building twenty buildings and dealing with 
five architects, it is, I am sure, a most credit- 
able record that not one serious difference has 
arisen between the two bodies during the en- 
tire five years since the adviser’s report was 
adopted in 1901 
exampled experience 


It is, I believe, a quite un- 


During these five years the adviser has been 
called upon, first, for the report or scheme of 
procedure just outlined; secondly, to report 
on the various architects whose names were 
presented (or who presented themselves) for 
appointment, the reports being based on their 
and 
ment; thirdly, to prepare in conjunction with 
the committee’s counsel, a form of contract 
the and the architects; 
fourthly, to pass on all designs 


professional history, training achieve- 


between committee 


and sub- 
mitted 


cised and approved designs for a trust com- 


In addition, he has examined, criti- 


pany’s building erected by agreement with 
the committee on property adjoining one of 
the libraries; prepared an elaborate report on 
the difficult 


formal 


question of extras—the firs 


t 
which I 


treatise on the subject with 
am acquainted; advised on a number of the 
sites selected, attending public hearings in 
two cases and speaking at one of these before 
the controller of the city; visited and reported 
upon a bad case of ieakage and dampness in 
an unfinished library — the subject of a bitter 
controversy between the architect and the con 
detailed report on 


tractor; and prepared a 


branch libraries in several cities of the nearer 


West. This last report was one of the fruits 
l with the libra 


the 
ne ¢ 


mmission 
indeed the 
anch 


is mutually helpful collabor 


oklyn br libraries, 


examples 
found anywhere 
; ry 


sidered The whole « 


trates the value of the s 


comes with collaboration 


divisive competition or sheer independent ef 
fort. 
The third experience to be cited is that with 


the Central Library of Brooklyn. The Car 
negie fund committee being members of the 
the 


at its head, it is perhaps not sur 


board of Public Library, and 


Mr. Hill 


prising that expert opinion was again invoked 


srooklyn 


to assist in determining the site of a pro 
posed Central Library for that borough, or 
rather to report upon a particular site, of ir 
regular form, near the reservoir and entrance 
to Prospect Park. Public opinion was much 
divided; the opposition to the site was bitter 
and insistent and led by men of influence and 
high standing. 
vinced of the suitability of this site, and pre 
pared an elaborate report in its favor, in 
which he dealt at length with both the prac 


tical and artistic aspects of the question, and 


The adviser was fully con 


submitted sketch plans of notable European 
public buildings on similar irregular plots of 
ground. 
height and cubic contents of the proposed 


The probable requirements, areas, 


building were studied and comparisons made 
with other central libraries and with the con 
of the 
report was later filed in answer to published 


ditions given site. A supplementary 


criticisms. Another architect was later em 


his conclu 


the 


ployed as expert by the mayor; 


sions confirmed those of the first expert; 
site was adopted, and the necessary legislation 
was passed to make its ado ind 
authoritative 
The value of this experier 

of the desirability and sometimes 
sity, first, of making sure you are t 
you go ahead on a question of publ 


and secondly, of having ne one 


whose experience and reputation command 
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general respect and confidence to fortify 
your own official action and to take ail the 
kicks that may be directed at that action or 
those responsible for it. From this point of 
view, as well as from that of the direct 
assessable value of the expert knowledge 
and counsel which the adviser brings to the 
service of the library, his fee is a wise and 
economical investment of money, and is pretty 
sure to be well earned. 

From the consulting architect's point of 
view, the designing of a library is a particular 
case of the general architectural problem of 
adapting means to ends and of the human 
problem of addpting men’s views and ideas 
to each other and to the exigencies of the 
situation. One of the most difficult features 
of this part of the problem is that of adapt- 
ing the views of librarian and board alike 
to the exigencies of the cost limit. It is the 
old story of the champagne thirst and the 
lager beer purse. Give a library board 
$100,000 to spend and they forthwith lay 
down a program for a $250,000 building. The 
soaring imagination has to clip its wings and 


flap along the low level of so many thousand 
cubic feet at so many cents a foot. Then 
there is the old controversy between the li- 
brarian’s ideal and the architect’s ideal which, 
years ago, were wide apart., but which are 
to-day coming far closer together, thanks to 
the double process of education through which 
both parties have passed and in which the 
consultants and advisers have tried to do 
their part. Finally, there are three —or 
rather four—parties to the collaborative 
work of erecting a library: the board, the li- 
brarian, the architect, and that Ishmael against 
whom every hand and foot seems to be 
raised, the poor contractor, who is very often 
a very decent, honest fellow with troubles of 
his own. Each of these four must be made 
to pull with the other three, and a four-in- 
hand is not always an easy team either to 
drive or lead. It is a wonder they get along 
so well. And in all sincerity, so far as my 
own experience as an adviser is concerned, I 
can truly say that it is in library enterprises 
that I have generally found the greatest sat- 
isfaction and the greatest pleasure. 


THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING OF MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


By Berrua E. Braxety, Librarian. 


N OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE is in a 

New England village (South Hadley) 
in the Connecticut valley in a landscape which 
makes a charming setting for a college. 
There is plenty of space, so that each build- 
ing has the dignity of broad lawns and no lack 
of sunlight and air. 

The library is the central one of a group of 
three academic buildings facing the west 
on elm shaded College street. They are of 
reddish brown Longmeadow sandstone, and 
the exterior of the library, the latest of the 
three, was planned with especial reference to 
the architectural composition of the group. 
The building is Tudor Gothic in style. Its 
long line of 148 feet on the front is broken by 
a central gable in which is a large tracery 


window above the main entrance, on each side 
of which is a bay window with battlemented 
top. At the rear, the campus side, are three 
wings, the central one, the stack, being 54 
feet long, while those on either side are but 
22 feet. 

The stone is rough except across the front 
entrance between the bay windows, where it 
is dressed. Broad granite steps lead to the 
recessed doorway, and within the vestibule 
are a few tiled steps leading to the main floo1 
of the building. 

This is a lofty hall extending from end to 
end and finished into the roof, the twelve 
wood trusses spanning the entire forty-four 
feet of the width and resting on carved gray 
stone corbels. There is a large tracery win- 





BLAKELY 


dow of leaded glass at each end besides that 
in the center of the front, and on the sides 
are high mullioned windows also of leaded 
glass. 
is divided by screens of oak and leaded glass 


The central portion of the great hail 


rridor and a 


destroying the 


“he archi- 


nine feet high into a main c 


series of small rooms without 


architectural unity of the whole. 7 


' 


tecture was adapted from that of Westminster 
Hall, in London, and there is the same impres- 
sion of spaciousness and of aspiration and of 
The 
hammer 


individuality in the designing of details 
the the 
alternate one holding a book 


angel figures on ends of 
beams, every 
open to the spectator below, each other one a 
scroll, are copied, I think, from those in West- 
minster Hall. 

The furniture was designed by the archi- 
tect to harmonize with the style of the build- 
ing, and the rather massive and entirely suit- 
chairs add greatly to the 
In coloring there 
The rich, 
dark brown of the woodwork is matched by 
not 


able tables and 
effectiveness of the whole 
is the greatest possible harmony 
the burlap on lower walls which are 
covered by bookcases, and is relieved by the 


The 


windows, while entirely of leaded glass, con- 


lighter brown of plastered walls above 


tain no color except in medallions near the 
the end 
and in 


The designs in these are, in 


tops 
windows, seals of women’s colleges, 
the others printers’ marks of the fifteenth 
and Aldus, 
Plantin, Froben, Caxton and their 


modern 


sixteenth centuries — of Elzevir, 
contempo- 
and famous 


these book- 


raries, with a few marks 


book plates. As one gazes up at 
at the some- 


ish reminders of other days and 


what elaborate fretwork below the ceiling, 


including quatrefoil and trefoil designs, and 
the \ 
ceiling, he might easily imagine himself in an 
old Gothic the 
abundant sunlight and fresh air so prized by 
the 

The entire north end of the building, includ- 


shadows cast by all on walls and 


sees 


world structure except for 


nodern student. 


ing the wing separated from the rest of the 
room by arches and pillars, is the general 
eading room. The walls up to the height of 
seven feet are covered with bookcases which 
are joined by others at right angles, forming 
nine alcoves six feet deep. The windows are 
above the cases except in the wing, where 


, 
Low 


the four 
us room will a 
wing to eac!l 
t. Those 
those 
n 


on two s des 


the roo tor the de helves for 


books, instead ledge all around 


above lower wide ‘ery deep ones for 
folios placed on their sides are arranged 


side wails at the en 


The 


shelved in 


pillars and 
the 
volumes 


tween the 


trance to wing seven or eight 


thousand this room are 
those tn all classes most needed by the major 
ity of the students. Free access is allowed in 
the stack also 

The opposite, that is, the 
the 


for 


south end of 


library, contains periodical room, with 
racks 


which 


numbers; cuy 
boards, bookcases 
} 


wooden doors, for back unbound numbers; 


extensive current 


are standard 


and tables and chairs of the same pattern as 
those in the general reading room. The wing 
off this room, architecturally as much a part 
of it as the other wing is a part of the gen 


eral reading room, is differentiated by special 


furnishings suitable for a private library — 


round tables, silk curtains, leather window 


cushions, easy chairs and foot-rests —and is 
idea of th 
Mr. Fi 


Besides the 


our Library of the Masters Phe 
was borrowed directly from ster’s 
Standard Library at Providence 
special duplicate collection of world authors 
which gives the room its character, we have 
placed here a case with leaded glass doors 
in which are locked our rare book treasures 
The 
one on a level with the 
Art Metal Co. bracket 
entirely of steel, with glass fl 
tables at the 


the main floor allow space for st 


stack is stories, the middle 


main floor. It is 
Construction 
oors Tet 


ends of alternate 


is much appreciated. The estimate 


hy 
DY 


is 87,000 volumes, which, supplemented 
, 
t 


shelving of the reading rooms, make 
total capacity of the present book rooms 100 
3elow the stack 


are brought by the 


000 volumes is the unpack 
ing room, whence books 
metal lift to the main floor 

Off the central corridor are four special 
and on the floor above the 


study rooms, 
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1 


stack, 


a stairway from the main 
corridor and by the book lift in the stack, are 


re, which are assigned to different de- 


reached by 


partments of instruction for the use of members 

the faculty and students doing research 
work, but not for classes except in rare cases. 

The card catalog, the logical center of a li- 
brary, is in the main corridor between the 
general reading ioom and the delivery desk 

which is in the center of the building be- 
the and the stack — 
against the partition of the catalogers’ room 
and across the corridor from the librarian’s 


tween main entrance 


room. The latter is the room with the bay 
window at the left of the front entrance, open- 
ing into the géneral reading room, the cor- 
ridor and a private office which, with the 
exception of the coat recom off the vestibule, 
is the only one of the small rooms on this 
floor which has a ceiling. 

There is a store room under the main cor- 
ridor and catalogers’ room, adjoining the 
stack, which can be used as a work room 
whenever it is needed. There is also a small 
newspaper room on this floor, and the four 
large corner rooms, on a level with the ground 
at the rear, a little below in front, are used 
at present as rooms, but make 
provision for future growth of the library. 
The stack can also be extendea if it becomes 


recitation 


necessary. 

One person at the delivery desk or in the 
catalogers’ room furnishes sufficient attend- 
ance, except during crowded hours. The desk 
of the assistant librarian, who does a large 
part of the reference work, stands in the cor- 
ner of the general reading room near the cat- 
alogers’ room. 

The floors deserve special mention, as they 
are somewhat unusual for this country. The 
material is asbestolith, a fireproof composition 
laid concrete five inches thick. 
They are light gray with black borders and 
pattern decorations, and their chief advantage 
is their power of deadening sounds. All foot- 
steps seem light upon them. 

The building is heated, like the other college 
buildings, by steam from a central plant. The 
radiators are concealed in ducts in the wall 
behind the bookcases and under the floor, and 
thus offer no obstruction to the arrangement 
of cases or furniture. Fresh out-of-door air 


over or six 


is brought over the heated pipes, so that the 
air admitted through the registers above the 
bookcases is pure as well as warm, and its 
circulation through the building to the shafts 
between the stack and the main building has 
proved very satisfactory. 

Plans for the building had been made long 
before there was any promise of money. The 
librarian the first rough floor plans 
from which, at the suggestion of the Library 


drew 


Bureau, an architect worked out full plans to 
detail and discussed with 
other librarians. When, in the fall of 1903, 
the trustees took the matter up and invited 
Mr. George F. Newton, of Boston, who had 
already planned Dwight Hall, the college art 
building, to make tentative plans, the require- 
ments were quite clearly established, and his 
early plans were only slightly modified the 
next summer when $100,000 had been se- 
cured and the work could be begun. Mr. 
Newton gave his attention to every suggestion 
made, and was most successful in incorporat- 
ing each smallest feature which could be 
thought of for convenience in administration, 
without detracting from the architectural 
effect. 

The contractors, Caspar Ranger & Son, 
of Holyoke, 
throughout the entire course of the building, 
and were willing to incorporate afterthoughts 


be considered in 


were also anxious to please 


All the tables, desks, cabinets and periodical 
cases, and the wooden shelves were made in 
their workshops. The cost of the building, 
of fireproof construction except in the roof, 
with its furnishings, was $112,000, and, ex- 
clusive of the lower floor, it will accommo- 
date more than 300 readers. The college 
numbers 700 students and 100 members of 
the faculty. My rough estimate of the aver- 
age number of readers seated at a time during 
the busier hours of each day is 115 or 125. 

One year of occupancy has proved the new 
library well adapted to our needs. The 
abundant light and air, the large reading 
room for general students and secluded 
rooms for research are conducive to good 
work, The beautiful and harmonious interior 
produces the right atmosphere for scholars, 
an environment favoreble to study and high 
thoughts, and is an inspiration to better ad- 
ministration. 





THE LIBRARY IN RELATION TO SPECIAL CLASSES OF RI 


THE 


FOR 


B 
At the 15th annual meeting of the New 

York Library Association, last Septem 
ber, I tried to say something about the service 
the public 
making new Americans. 


which libraries may render in 


I am now asked to 
present the substance of this very briefly as 
a basis for discussion of this general theme; 
to be continued by others who have come 
more directly and practically in contact with 
what may 
movement in the public library world of this 


country. 


very properly be called a new 


Immigration to this country has become so 
enormous, and is affecting so directly all the 
conditions of urban life, that unless we can 
digest and assimilate these immigrants there 
will soon be a sick man of the West as well as 
of the East. We need these people and they 
need us. It is a mistake to consider their 
presence here a menace. While there may be 
and probably are some undesirable immi- 
grants, the great mass of all 


to become American citizens, and with proper 


immigrants are 


care and reasonable thoughtfulness on our 
part will become desirable American citizens. 
Immigration in itself is no ground for dis- 
trust We do not 
close our doors, and we could not do this if 


or avoidance propose to 
we wished. 

That we may have some fair idea of the 
problem pressing for solution we should re- 
member that by the census of 1900 the foreign 
born population of 14 of our more important 
cities is as follows: 

New York 1,270,080, Chicago 587,112, Phil- 
adelphia 295,340, Boston 197,129, Cleveland 
124,631, San Francisco 116,885, St 
111,356, Buffalo 104,252, Detroit 96,503, Mil- 
waukee 88,919, Pittsburgh 84,878, 
68,600, Cincinnati 57,961, New Orleans 30,325. 

As showing the diversity of origin, lan- 
guage, tradition, etc., in a single city —of 
these foreign born people in the city of New 


Louis 


Baltimore 


FOREIGN 


ADERS: BO¢ 


POPULATION 


y JAMes Hutme Canrietp, Librarian of ( 


York 118,000 cam 
and Hungary; 322,000 from Germany, 


500 from Russia, 145,000 from 


Sweden, 


from Norway and 
Poland. Of the 


same city 2,650,000 are (entire « 


present 


parentage; which 


foreign 
great removal in point of tim 
migrant status 

The question is, How can these pl 
given most quickly a fair understanding 
their new life and 
far as the church is concerned, quite 


they have their own ecclesiastical organiza 


their new relatior 


gener 


tions. Inevitably they drift into certain por 


tions of our cities occupied by their country- 
men who have come here earlier, which tends 
to make them clannish and is not very help- 
ful in the process of becoming acclimated 
The day schools are doing something for the 
children, and the night schools are supple 
menting this work and adding instruction for 
adults. At best little n 
this way than to give them elementary knowl- 


ittle 


more can be done 1 


1 rs 
time 


edge of our language —they have I 
for other instruction than this. This is the 
with we ought to be 
because they need to know what we are try- 


least which satisfied, 
ing to do, and we need to know their needs 


and desires—and English is, after all, the 
only practicable method of intercommunica 
tion. But we surely ought to do far more 
than this necessary minimum 

Chere ought to be in every public library 
of every city of any size at least the classics 
of several order that those 
speaking these different tongues may appre- 
ciate our willingness and desire to recognize 


This sym- 


languages, in 


the literature of their fatherland 
pathetic temper will help bring these people 
to our libraries. But we ought to go further 
than this, and, having brought them within 


the library and made them its patrons, they 
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ld find there good translations of ele- 
from English 
other literature 


ry text-books in civics 


other languages, and 
vill be helpful to them in their new re- 

same 
It is entirely true that many immigrants 
have not the education nor the mental equip- 
ment necessary to intelligent enjoyment and 
successful mastery of the classics in their own 
tongue. But a surprising number of them are 
interested in these classics, as appears in more 
Just 


than one public library on the sea coast. 
as our best literature advances all the stand- 
ards of thought and life, so the best in these 
strange tongues will minister directly to the 
those 

But their immediate needs are 
For the sake of illustration, 
imagine yourself seeking a home on the con- 
tinent, without definite information as to the 
conditions of the new life, unable to speak or 
understand any language but your own, in- 


welfare of who are strangers in a 
strange land. 


other than this. 


experienced as a traveller, not particularly 
well read as to the country or countries with- 
in which you must choose your residence, 
and possibly without kinsfolk or friends in 
that distant land. What you would need to 
know almost immediately would be something 
of the conditions of life which you must meet, 
of the laws to which you would be subject, 
of the manner of acquiring citizenship, of your 
civic rights and duties, and of the opportuni- 
the 


parts of one country 


ties which various countries or various 


present to a newcomer. 
If you could find these in your own tongue, 
from such an authoritative 


coming to you 


yurce as a library considered as a public in- 
stitution, having what may be called official 
standing, and your attention called to all th's 
and your investigation directed by a pleasing 
personality showing sympathy and expressing 
interest in your welfare — your battle would 
be half won from the start 

Inverting the illustration —an Italian jand- 
soon to find his 


way to some branch library where, in answer 


ing in New York ought very 


to his inquiry, he would have opportunity to 
learn of those simpler ordinances of the city 
which cover sanitation, education, contracts, 
licenses, carrying of concealed weapons, and 


those general police regulations with which 


every intelligent citizen needs some acquaint- 
ance in order that they may most efficiently 
and advance his interests and that 
He ought to be 


protect hin 
he may “keep out of trouble.” 
able to find also some intelligent and author 
tative discussion of the industrial conditions 
the country, something which would tell him 
of diversified climate and products, informa 
tion which might guide him to cheap farming 
lands, or to the fruit regions, or to the various 
mining districts, or to the great lumber r 
gions; which would give prevailing wages 
cost of living, general distribution of labor, 
and so ort through the whole circle of possible 
occupations. Later perhaps he would care to 
know something of the political history of 
this new-found land, of its industrial develop- 
ment, of its educational system, of the men 
who have made it what it is, of plan and pur 
pose for the future. All this is necessary for 
his immediate information and guidance in 
the choice of occupation and home, and is 
exceedingly desirable in his preparation for 
intelligent citizenship. 
I understand that 


to this wiil be that such text or texts are not 


your immediate answer 


in existence, even in English —if we except 
the leaflets and folders sent out by the more 


ambitious steamship and railroad companies 


states It 


is this 


or by more enterprising 


] 


very point upon which I hope the discussior 


this morning will turn — what this Associa 
tion may be able to accomplish in the way of 
the preparation of such information. In sim- 
pler form, such as leaflets, something has al- 
ready been accomplished by Dr. Blaustein of 
New York— editions in the thousands being 
circulated among the immigrants at Ellis Isl- 
and. This in itself is admirable. and the plan 
ought to be taken up either by the nation or 
by the more interested states, or by boards of 
trade, or by patriotic citizens, or by som 
definite organization in which all these fore 
may have full play: with a very general 
tribution of these leaflets on the other side 
the water, either in the countries from wh 
the immigrant comes or at the ports of depart 
ure, say through the hands of the American 
consuls. With regard to such work as this. 
this Association can do little more than ex- 
press its appreciation and approval. But it 





seems to me high time that 


influential as this should set itself 


very de 
nitely to the task not only of a wise use of su 
literature when prepared but of the preparation 
itself. Whether this will be best accomplished 
by agitation and discussion, or by a systematic 
use of the public press, or by the appointment 
of a special co h shall make care 
ful study of thi le problem I do not 
pretend to say that 
shall go at 
of all these 


ny mi 


mpression 1S we 


it along al lines and | us 


a 


uy 
means, and { if th is 


1 


re important work to which a special 


committee could give thoughtful considera 


tion for the next two or three years 


In order that this matter may come directly 


before the Association for discussion, and to 


place the whole question in a concrete form, 


1 


I beg leave to offer the owing resolutions: 


BOOKS FOR THE Ff 


REIGN 


POPULATION — II 


By ArtHur E. Bostwick, Chief of Circulation Department, New York Public Library 


reading for for- 


HE problem of providing 
eigners who understand only their native 
languages in a city of such population and ex 
tent as New York would seem at first sight 
insuperable one, but the 


an almost pe- 


culiar distribution of nationalities in the city, 
especially during the year or so immediately 
after arrival, is a great aid in this work and 
reduces it largely to a question of providing 
one or two collections of books in each for- 
eign tongue —a fortunate circumstance, since 
it would scarcely be practicable to duplicate 
such collections for perhaps twenty different 
languages in thirty or forty centers. 


We may say roughly that the person who 


takes a foreign book from a library belongs 


} 


t one of two classes: he s either one who 


reads the language as his mother tongue, or 


who is reading it merely as a foreign lan 
guage either for its educational value or per- 
Now the languages read 


limited in 


haps for recreation 
in this latter 
New York to four —German, French, Ital- 


way are practicall 


ian and Spanish — given in the order of fre- 


The 


naturally confined to no particular localities, 


quency demand for this purpose is 


and it is necessary to have small collections, 


particularly of French and German, in all 
3ut besides these languages 
fifteen to 


immigrants as 


branch libraries 


there are twenty others that are 


spoken by mother tongues 


and for a considerable period after their ar 
rival, varying for a year or two to a lifetime, 


they are limited in their intellectual inter 


course entirely to these tongues. Owing t 
this fact as well as to natural usness, 


gregar©ri 
the incoming immigrant seeks out 


those 


own race; hence the various 

Blaustein, the director of the 

is that the subdivis 
this People 


province and even from the 


liance, tells 
further than 


each other out, so that 


Side might be drawn reprodu 
fantastically the map of Euro 
] tical and racial 


This gr 


subdivisi ns 
uping 


posters 
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foreign tongues. displayed in the streets of 
New York, which has been gathered to ac 
company this paper. These were all secured 
by the branch library assistants in a few days 
in the vicinity of their libraries and represent 
nothing out of the common life of the dis- 
tricts where they were displayed. Evidently 
a foreign colony must be not only large but 
compact to make the display of such posters 
worth while. The same cannot be said, of 
course, of newspapers; but size and extent, 
if not compactness, are certainly indicated by 
the figures in the following table, which are 
from Rowell’s directory and cover the bor- 
ough of Manhattan only. 





Se sf 2 P 

= &s cs 2 3 

5 he we §& 2 
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Arabic 1 I 2 
Bohemian 2 2 4 
CROSSE ccce coos ec ‘ 2 2 
Croatian ....... 1! I 
DPE ccse eves ec ae 1 1 
French . sae @ ae 2 3 
Gaelic (Irish) .. - - : I I 
German . 6 26 I 7 40 
Greek I ee I 
Hungarian I 1 2 
Italian 4 8 I 13 
japanese ee I I 
Polish .. oe be ‘ I I 
Slovak . 1 ‘ I I 3 
Spanish . $a : 2 . ! s s 
OEE cece cos oc I oe oe 1 2 
Yiddish ra ae 4 I 12 

25 I si 2 2 16 97 


This clannishness is not permanent, how- 
ever. In a few years the immigrant learns 
at least some English, begins to feel at home, 
and moves off to some other part of the city, 
his place being taken by a newcomer. In this 
way, Dr, Blaustein says, the entire population 
of the East Side is renewed every three 
years—a conclusion that he reaches from 
personal knowledge of the capacity of the 
district coupled with statistics of annual ac- 
cessions to its population. However this may 
be, it is certainly a shifting population, as 
our library experience in the district shows us. 
Older residents continually move away and 
newer ones move in. Here, then, is an ideal 
situation for the librarian — bodics of people 
who speak only one language, who wish to 
read books in that language and who find it 
difficult to secure them, so that they gladly 
read anything that is offered to them. More- 





over, these people are not scattered over the 
city, but classified by languages and bunched 
together by classes, and from these groups 
are periodically eliminated those who have 
learned English and who are therefore not 
so eager to read in their native tongues. 
Surely if the librarian is ever going to in- 
fluence the reading of anybody, here is his 
chance among these “new-caught” peoples, 
who are not “sullen,” like Kipling’s. The 
question of the propriety of giving these 
people something that may retard their ac- 
quisition of English may be dismissed with 
few words. There is no evidence that the 
possibility of obtaining books in the native 
tongue does retard it: but even if it does, we 
can afford to wait a little longer for our new 
Americans if we have a greater chance of get- 
ting thereby better and more contented citi- 
zens. Homesickness — nostalgia—is well 
recognized as a specific disease, causing func- 
tional derangement and even death; and we 
cannot afford to have our future citizens 
start off with an attack of it. That they are 
afraid of it is shown by the instinctive hud- 
dling together of which I have spoken. But 
there is little chance in a city iike New York, 
whose population is something like the con- 
tents of a seething caldron, that permanent 
foreign communities, retaining foreign idea's 
and resisting Aimericanization, will ever be 
formed. Thcre is much more danger that 
this will take place in farming regions like 
the great Scandinavian districts of the West. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of the 
retention of a non-English tongue in an 
American community is that of the so-called 
Pennsylvania Dutch. Yet no one would ac- 
cuse these people of being foreign or un- 
American. They all talk English as well as 
their peculiar dailect, and so will any body 
of immigrants under similar influences. I 
cannot see that it is ever going to be neces- 
sary for us to have a polyglot congress, like 
Switzerland, and least of all do I fear that 
giving a homesick immigrant a welcome in 
his mother tongue is likely to help along such 
a result. 

So the temporary grouping of non-English- 
speaking immigrants by nationalities in the 
city of New York is not to be regarded as a 
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menace to future good citizenship, but rather 
as an opportunity for its acquirement 

We have been slow to see and slower t 
take advantage of this opportunity in the city 
of New York. We are not yet taking care of 
the English-speaking population as we ought 
A circulation of about two books annually 
per capita in the greater city is imposing in 
the aggregate because of the size of our pop 
ulation, but it certainly does not represent 
the maximum of library effort. 

In fact, until recent years the expansion of 
library opportunity in New York has not 
been a direct response to a demand, but rather 
an anticipation of it. Even now there are 
districts not served by branch libraries which 
make no complaint; yet we know from our 
experience that the opening of a library in 
such regions will be followed by the sudden 
development of an overwhelmingly large cir- 
culation. This has been the case with our 
foreign work. A Roumanian or a Hunga- 
rian does not expect, when he comes to the 
city, to find books for free circulation in his 
home language. If these were never offered 
demand for them would not develop, and it 
is not until the first purchases are made and 
the ball starts rolling that we realize the en- 
ergy that is stored up in a great body of the 
population hungry for literature A few 
years ago our foreign circulation was limited 
to the general foreign tongues and includes 
none of the “neighborhood” languages. The 
consolidation with the Aguilar Library 
brought in the Russian and Hebrew collec- 
tions at the Educational Alliance, and that 
of the Webster gave us the nucleus of 
a Bohemian collection, since largely in- 
creased. A year ago we had added Hunga- 
rian, Yiddish, Roumanian, and, during the 
past year, Swedish, Finnish, Dano-Norwegian, 
modern Greek and Polish, beginning with a 
few hundred volumes of each, mostly litera- 
ture and fiction, and placing each collection 
in some branch library near the center of 
the corresponding linguistic grovp. Our ex- 
perience has thus not been long, but it has 
been enough to bring out the fact that our 
foreign circulation is practically an adult cir- 
culation. This has always been the case with 
our German, in which our experience in neigh- 
borhood language circulation dates back twenty 
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rs. from the establishment of branc! 
years, trom the establishment of a branch 
of the Free Circulating Library by Oswald 
Ottendorfer in Second Avenue. The circ 

lati } | . tina liles , 

lation here s always been practically con 
fined to adults. Its percentage of juvenile 
fiction (German and English) in its first 
year was 13, only one-third of that at the 


} 


other branch. No separate German classifi 


cation was then kept; but if the English pr 
portion was the same as at the other branch, 
the German juvenile use must have been 
vanishingly small. Among the German books 
circulated there last year only two per cent 
j +1 


were juvenile fiction, and I judge from the 


reports of desk assistants that many of thes« 
were taken out by adults. Desk attendants 
at most of the branches estimate that th 
juvenile German issue is less than one per 
cent. At the Rivington Street branch it is 
larger — estimated at ten per cent. The chil 
dren here take out German books for pur 


, +1 
languages, the 


poses of study As for other la 
juvenile circulation in Roumanian, Hungarian 
and Russian is estimated about one per cent 
each. No Yiddish is circulated among ch 

dren. There is a small demand, but the stock 
is not great enough to supply the adult read 
ers. Hungarian is not refused to the chi 

dren, but those under 16 are not encouraged 


t 
\ 


» read it. Russian is read by only a few 


immigrant children, and by them only until 
they learn English. Bohemian is read 
perhaps ten per cent. of children rheir 


parents usually take out the books for the 
being anxious that they shall become familiar 
with the literature of the fatherland. Th 
data show strikingly the speed with which 
English becomes the tongue of the younger 
generation and the fact that our foreign col 
lections are only for the comfort and intel 
lectual nutrition of those who are still occa 
sionally looking backward to the fatherlan 
It is probable that after reaching a maxi 
mum the circulation in what I have called 
neighborhood languages will decline and that 
it will become somewhat more scattered. This 
is indicated by our twenty years’ experience 
with German. Our German circulation at 
the Ottendorfer branch during the first 
month (December, 1884) was nearly four 
time ur English | circulatior For the 


first ! 
irs rt (;erman circulation was 62 








ve. 
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per cent. Last year it was 22 per cent. 
The total foreign percentage of the two 
branches then constituting the Free Circulat- 
ing Library was 33. That of the present 26 
branches is 4, varying (if we exclude the 
Ottendorfer branch) from 10 down to one per 
cent. The abandonment of the neighborhood 
by the Americanized population would evi- 
dently scatter the demand for a particular 
language at the same time that the increasing 
use of English would diminish it 

As this scattering makes itself more and 
more evident in the demand for books in other 
parts of the city, as it already has with Ger- 
man, we may find it necessary to scatter our 
collections somewhat; but probably the bulk 
of each will remain as now, in one or two 
convenient centers 

We have been buying a few books at a 
time in a considerable number of foreign 
languages. Would it have been better to 
spend the money available for such books on 
one language at a time? For instance, would 
a fairly representative Hungarian collection, 
purchased within a few years, have been pref- 
erable to inadequate collections in a dozen 
tongues? This question will confront any li- 
brary when beginning to form foreign collec- 
tions for circulation. I can see many argu- 
ments for concentration on one language at 
a time; but on the whole I am satisfied with 
our present policy of purchasing a few hun- 
dred books yearly in each of a considerable 
group of literatures. We are confining our- 
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selves at the outset almost entirely to the lit- 
erature and history classes — representative 
fiction, poetry and essays, with history, biog 
raphy and some travel; although we have 
carefully considered local demand for other 
classes. 

Of course we include dictionaries and lan- 
guage manuals, especially books for learning 
English. These, we find, require careful scru 
tiny. Except in the case of such languages 
as French and German, they are rarely pre 
pared by persons familiar with idiomatic En 
glish, and their colloquial phrases are pecv 
liar, to say the least. 

There is room for an amusing book on 
“English as she is taught” in Italian, Rus 
sian or Polish manuals. Some of these are 
so outrageously absurd that we have had to 
reject them after purchase, and others we 
have reluctantly kept because there appear to 
be no others. In some languages they are 
altogether lacking. A list of such books, 
which we had begun to prepare for publica- 
tion, has been postponed for lack of time to 
give each an exhaustive examination. 

The need of books on American history and 
civics is also especially noticeable; but in- 
stead pf preparing such works ourselves, as Dr. 
Canfield suggests, it would be better simply to 
call public attention to the lack of them 
Proper bodies to supply the need would be 
the various civic or patriotic societies, which 
would doubtless be glad to take it up if the 
matter were brought to their attention. 


BOOKS FOR THE FOREIGN POPULATION —III 


By J. Maup Campsett, Librarian of Passaic (N. J.) Public Library 


R. CANFIELD has covered the field so 
effectually and stated the case so fairly, 
I think the cause of the immigrant might 
satisfactorily rest where he and Mr. Bost- 
wick left it 
I would like to second Dr. Canfield’s motion 
and ask if it might n>t be possible, while the 
Institute is investigating and preparing a 
report to be submitted to the Association, for 
each member of the American Library Asso- 





ciation, and particularly the state associa- 
tions, to agitate this point in such a vigorous 
way that the state authorities’ attention may 
be called to this crying need, and co-operate 
with us in investigating and advancing the 
cause of the immigrant. 

There is hardly a state in the Union which 
has not commissions of some sort, and all 
productive of good—library commissions, 
fish and game commissions, forestry commis 
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sions. In New Jersey we have even a mos- 
quito commission to look after the extermina- 
tion of the insect which has given our state 
such renown 
both 


thorize 


We had no trouble in getting 
the 
governor to appoint “a 


riments of 


the 


’ 
aeps 





legislature to au- 
commis- 
sion to investigate and report on the condition 
the state.” 
has brought the matter to the attention of the 


of immigrants coming into This 


men who govern the policy of our state 


As librarians, we cannot translate, publish or 


give away books; but with financial 


backing from the state it will be possible for 
libraries to secure the books and pamphlets in 
for 


foreign languages necessary our immi- 


grants, and, in addition, to offer educational 
assistance 

While Dr. Canfield’s figures as to the pres- 
ent immigrant population of the large cities 
are staggering, they are not sufficient to make 
e! the task 1s hopeless 


dled a bigger immigrant 


merica has han- 
before 


us fe 
proposition 
this, and the courtry has not entirely gone to 


the dogs. Take the hundred years between 


1800 and 1900: between 1820 and 1830 there 
were 15 aliens to the 1000; between 1830 and 
1840, 47 per 1000; between 1840 and 1850, 
100 per 1000; between 1850 and 1860, 110; 
the next decade it fell to 73; between 1870 
and 18&> :t was 104 per 1000; and between 
I8go and rooo (the last census) it fell to 
5g per 1000, showing that fewer immigrants 
came here between 1890 and Igoo in propor- 
tion to the population than in any decade 
since 1850, notwithstanding the hysterical cry 
of our being overrun with foreigners 

A prominent New York criminal judge, 
after having faced the worst class the 


country produces for twenty-seven years, said: 


“Alle 


heritance or 


influences, whether derived from in- 
example, might be overcome by 
education; that our thoughts would direct 
We have given the 
little opportunity to 
do for 


about education; but their own deficiencies in 


the trend of our lives.” 


adult immigrants very 


show what they would themselves 


them to 


this particular seem to stimulate 
great efforts on behalf of their children. 
In 1900 statistics show that in the whole 


attendance of chil- 
stands highest — 71 


United States the school 
dren of foreign parentage 
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f foreign birth second — 68.6 


per cent.; while that of children of native 
parents is actually west —65.2 per cent 
They show, also, that the illiterates born im 
this country of foreign parentage (5.7 per 


about half the percentage (9.2 


per cent.) of illiterate children of native born 
parents 

By the last census 13.6 per cent. of our pop 
ulation were of foreign birth and 342 per 
cent. of foreign parentage, who naturally ab- 
sorbed in early life many of the sentiments 
and customs of their pare ind so are not 
very far removed from the immigrant te 
Of the foreign born the majority land here 
past the age when it 1s easy to icquire a 


reading knowledge of a new language, bring 


ing us a much-needed supply of n 


brawn; for the chief elements of wealth pro 
duction in this country—and it is for its 
wealth that America stands prominent in the 
eyes of the world to-day may be classed 


as the products of mines, the products of 


agriculture and the products of n 


all absolutely dependent on manual 
obtained from this foreign 


much of which is 


element of our population, to the great pros 


perity of the country These immigrants 


an age of productiveness without 
having cost the for 
and protection and immediately become, not 


reach here at 


state one cent education 


only producers, but consumers. Of 7,218, 
755 persons owning their own homes in goo, 
1,730,970 were foreign white showing that 
they come here meaning to make this country 


their home. How can we expect thi 


to continue to prosper 1f we separate sox 


into classes, the one encouraged t 


two 
prove the mind and the other condemned to 


he ypeless ignorance ? 


If the office of education is to feed life 
change existence from a dull round of n 
sary duties to a pulsing, living desire to reach 
out for something better; we will have to 


feed life on something better than our present 
starvation diet! It is not to our credit, either 
as a nation or as librarians, not to be le 
to place in the hands of our foreign-speak:ng 


patrons the assistance they so constantly ask 
— “Give me some book about America in my 


language” — and while, as Dr. Canfield says, 
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the supply does not begin to meet the de- 
mand, I fear we do not post ourselves as 
thoroughly as we might on the books that 
really do exist. A curious instance came 
under my observation last fall. Being anxious 
to secure a simple book on the laws of the 
country suitable for our Italian immigrants, 
I wrote to the Bureau of Immigration, both in 
New York and Washington. They “knew of 
no publication in a foreign language on this 
subject.” The Congressional Library report- 
ed “there seems to be very little in this line,” 
but gave titles of three books in Spanish, one 
in German and one in Italian. The New York 
Public Library reported having 39,000 books 
in foreign languages, but could only suggest 
one in Spanish, one in German — Miinster- 
berg’s “Americans,” which is rather over the 
heads of our immigrants — and two or three 
in Yiddish. Brooklyn, with 24,573 vols. 
in foreign languages, had nothing simple and 
not a single title to suggest in Italian. The 
report of the Boston Public Library on what 
we should endeavor to do for our large for- 
eign population warmed my heart to such a 
degree that I felt it was worth taking a trip 
to Boston, for there they surely had found the 
book I needed so badly! I went, examined 
the catalog, inquired in the reference room 
end was disappointed; I left Boston a sadder 
but not a wiser woman. The following week 
I happened to speak to an Italian priest on 
the difficulty I had in making his people un- 
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derstand our health laws, one woman having 
sent her little girl to spend the day in the li- 
brary because she was not allowed to attend 
school, as she had the measles. He immedi- 
ately suggested a book in Italian, written by 
an Italian lawyer in New York and copy- 
righted the previous April — Caccia’s “Man- 
uale delle leggi degli Stati Uniti ad uso degli 
Italiani in America” — which fully explains 
all these points ; and a few days later the same 
book was suggested by an ordinary Italian 
laborer, showing that those people keep a 
closer watch on the helpful books than we 
do, in spite of our profession. Nor is this a 
solitary instance. 

In order that we may remove the stigma 
put upon libraries and books by a recent 
writer in the Annals of the Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, who, in speaking 
of the assimilation of immigrants, says, “Lit- 
tle need be said of books and libraries. They 
tend to assimilate a certain class of immi- 
grants, but they do not reach those who are 
hardest to assimilate and those who need it 
most,” I beg to add the following resolution 
to those of Dr. Canfield: 

“Resolved, That all members of the A. L. A., and 
especially the state associations, agitate in their own 
state the appointment of state commissions to investi- 
gate the general condition of non-English-speaking 
residents, with the view to their education and en- 
lightenment upon the principles and policy of our 
government and institutions, and the rights and 
opportunities of its citizens.” 


THE LIBRARY IN RELATION TO SPECIAL CLASSES OF READERS: SUP- 
PLY AND USE OF TECHNOLOGICAL BOOKS 


By Harrison W. Craver, Technology Librarian, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE question of supplying communities 
with technological books through the 
agency of municipal libraries is one which at 
present is attracting considerable attention 
among librarians. In the past the library has 
had its largest success in meeting the wants 
of women and children, but has not succeeded 
so well in obtaining the interest of the men. 
This has been a disadvantage in more ways 


sible 


than one; it has largely reduced the pos 
influence of the library and has also de- 
prived it of the assistance it might have 
obtained from a large number of men — men 
who vote and pay the taxes which support the 
library — if it were to them an institution of 
practical value and not merely “a good thing 
for the city.” 

For some time it has been felt that this con- 

















‘dition was wrong, but until recently little 
seems to have been done to change it. The 
library has been content to move along the 
line of least resistance —a line along which 
all its resources could easily be spent use 
fully — leaving the department of applied sci 
ence practically undeveloped. Departments of 
music and art have been established, the chil- 
dren have been given careful attention; it 
now seems time to turn some serious effort 
to practical work for men 

In discussing the question I will speak first 
of the larger city libraries, as the conditions 
under which they work are more familiar to 
me and the problem seems more easily capa- 
ble of satisfactory solution. 

This branch of work requires, of course, a 
fair degree of acquaintance with technolog- 
ical topics, and with manufacturing, mining 
and engineering; subjects which are not ordi- 
narily a part of the prospective librarian’s 
education. While it is possible to select 
books well enough without this special knowl- 
edge, by the use of various aids in selection 
with which all librarians are familiar, the 
reference work is very difficult and unsatis- 
factory unless the patron can be met half 
way and his questions intelligently discussed. 
The proper solution of the question in the 
large library is to place upon the staff one 
trained in industrial work, either by college 
or by practice, or preferably both, and who is 
broadly interested in the literature of the 
subject. With this equipment he is able to 
take up the question of book selection intelli- 
gently and also to give efficient service in ren- 
dering the resources of the library available 
to its patrons. Such an assistant can simplify 
the problem greatly for the head of the li- 
brary 

The actual selection of technological books 
is not such a bugbear as many librarians seem 


to believe it. Just as in other lines, there are 
certain publishers who maintain a high stand 
ard, certain who rarely issue anything of 
value, and certain others who hit or miss by 
turns. The technical journals review the new 
books regularly and often well. In no other 
class of literature is the reputation and po 
sition of the author a safer index of the value 


»f the book. Of course if modern science 
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73 
and industry is an absolutely unknown field, 
book selection is difficult; but this is equally 


true of music or of art. 


In our own library we make weekly lists 
of the new books and carefully collate all 
reviews. From these and from our general 
knowledge of the author and the present 
condition of our collection along the line in 
question, the decision is made. By watching 
all sources for book titles, we believe that 
little really valuable material escapes notice. 

rhe special trial of the technology librarian 
is the rapidity with ‘vhich his collection ages 
to the point of uselessness. In five or ten 
years his good working collection no longer 
represents actual practice, and he finds its 
usefulness vanishing. Changes occur with 
marvellous rapidity in many industrial lines 
and the library must be prepared to keep 
pace. In a collection devoted to the applied 
sciences and intended to aid men in earning 
their livelihood, the point of first importance 
is that information furnished shall be accu 
rate and modern, shall represent present-day 
thought. To be able to fill this requirement 
constant buying is necessary, not only of good 
new books, but also of new editions of old 
standards. Because a library has a copy of 
Thompson’s “Dynamo-electric machinery” it 
does not follow that it has the copy of 
Thompson’s “Dynamo-electric machinery.” 
Times change and the books must also change, 
the old ones going to the scrap pile or to a 
historical collection of what has been. This 
point is often not sufficiently appreciated 
Size means little in a technological colle 
tion, modernity means much 

In selecting books it must be remember 
that among the readers there will be many 
who have no knowledge of these subjects but 
that acquired by daily toil at a trade, and that 
to these, but little versed in the reception of 
knowledge through the printed word, the 
books of theory will often prove of little use 
It is necessary to have books of a rudiment 
ary nature as well as the best books, for 
many which are a little weak in theoretical 
explanations have much useful practicai m 
formation 

It should also be remembered that the pub 


lic library’s collection should be modelled on 
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practical rather than academic lines he 
demand which comes is not for theories but 
for the 
that which would find greatest favor among 


facts, and collection needed is not 


scholars. Their needs should certainly not 
be neglected, but at the same time the wants 
of practical workers must constantly be kept 
in mind and supplied as far as is possible. 
In addition to books, a collection of period- 
icals is of 


always an appreciable gap between the most 


utmost importance There is 
modern book and the present, and this the 
periodicals will fill. To-day the engineering 
journals are the most important publications 
you can have; the-back volumes form useful 
reference sets and the current numbers en- 
able you to supply that demand for “the lat- 
est,” and that, too, in the department where 
this cry is most insistent, save possibly in 
that devoted to fiction. 

Looking at it in another way, the period- 
because of their 
engineering book 


are to be favored 
The average 
sells for a cent a page, if not more, while the 


icals 


cheapness 


magazines furnish from two to four thousand 
If economy is a motive, 
economy lies in the direction of periodicals 


pages for five dollars. 


rather than in that of books, even when the 
cost of binding is considered. 

In looking over the field which a library 
expects to serve, it is usually found that the 
industrial life of the people moves largely 
along certain lines and that many industries 
are of little prominence or are lacking. In 
the region supplied by the institution with 
which I am connected, for instance, the active 
industries are largely concerned with the met- 
allurgy of iron, the manufacture of ma- 
chinery, structural engineering, glass-making 
Other industries, as potting, are 
but to while 


certain great classes, as wood working and 


and mining 
also present, a smaller extent; 
the textile industries, are almost unrepreseut- 
ed. Such a survey of a library’s field shows 
it where it must be strong and where it may 


There 


ts little use in buying technical books on a 


be weak, and so aids in book selection 


subject in which your community is not in- 


terested. Spend your money on those it 


needs 
All these questions of when and what to 
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buy are easily solved by the head of a depart- 
ment doing the work with the books if he has 
a good grasp of the local situation; and so 
much depends upon local conditions that 
anything further than suggestions of the 
broadest character would be of little use. 
Turning from book selection to book use 
we find the field divided, as usual, into loan 
and reference work. Each of these branches 
calls for technological books. 
partment is usually more insistent in its de- 
mands and may be heard farther, but there is 
sometimes 


The loan de- 


places an opportunity, 
for much 


in many 
scarcely appreciated, reference 
work, 

This field sometimes seems missing when 
in reality it is there but unoccupied because 
of a deadlock. 
able material because no one ever calls for 
will not 
waste valuable time in consulting the city li- 
brary because it has never been able to help 
him. Thus much work remains undone and 
a large section of the population learns to 
view the library as a place of amusement, 
useful enough in its way, but of no assistance 


The library buys little suit- 


it; the engineer or manufacturer 


in everyday problems 

Now this situation will never be changed 
unless the library makes the move, and the 
proper move is the establishment of an active 
reference department of technology 

There is where your trained assistant will 
find his best field for work. With his col- 
lection of books and periodicals at hand, his 
next step is to get them used. He must push 
them can at first, his 
rade is established, so to speak must 
If he is eligible to local 


forward as he until 
and 
advertise as he can 
technical societies he should join and become 
known, and enlarge his acquaintance with his 
possible patrons in all possible ways. 

To my mind, the proper model for a refer- 
ence technology department in a city is a 
consulting engineer’s office. Some one in the 
department should be able to treat the qu2s- 
tions asked with sufficient knowledge both of 
their conditions and the resources of the li- 
brary to point the way toward an answer. To 
do this is not always a question of having a 
book; sometimes an advertisement or a trade 


catalog will do the work, sometimes the 


































































problem can be solved from one’s own 
personal knowledge. It matters little what 
the method is, provided the result is ob- 
tained 

A usefui form of library consultation is 
that obtainable by telephone and by mail 
We have a number of regular users of the 
library whose visits to the building are scarce- 
ly semi-annual. In some factory offices we 
are proud to know that we are the first to be 
called on for anything not at hand, from an 
engineering formula to a manufacturer’s ad- 
dress. Telephonic assistance seems particu- 
larly appreciated and is well worth the trouble 
it entails, 

A good field for usefulness is to be found 
in the publication of brief bibliographies from 
time to time. Bibliographies of technolog- 
ical material are not plentiful, and the amount 
of time needed to search through the mass of 
poorly indexed periodicals often makes it a 
troublesome task which might better be done 
once for all. Certain questions return to the 
library regularly, and a list of available ma- 
terial concerning these is very useful 

It seems to me that handling technological 
books becomes a more difficult problem when 
we come to consider small libraries, in which 
it must be done as part of the general work. 
Lacking specially trained assistants, much 
must be omitted, but there is still an oppor- 
tunity to be of considerable assistance to those 
interested in industrial subjects 

In selecting books it is often possible to 
follow the lead of some larger library, taking 
from their lists the best books. This will 
guide one to some extent, by eliminating 
many books at once. Another plan is to 
make use of volunteer assistance Some 
users of the library will often look over lists 
or books relating to their work and select 
those of greatest value to the library. One 
lies in the tendency of 


view with special favor books on 


fault of this plan 


everyone t 
his own particular specialty and to minimize 
the value of other work; it is rather hard for 
such an adviser to avoid bias Another 
trouble is that the aid is often too irregular to 
be really useful 

There are, however, many libraries in Amer- 


ica which are not now large enough to em 


VER 


CR. | 





ploy expert service in technology, but which 


nevertheless have need for some assistance 


lhe best method of meeting their needs lies, I 
believe, in co-operation; in arranging to have 
some one with the proper requirements make 
the selections for a number of different li 
braries. If the advice given is to be really 
| 


efficient, however, it cannot be done wholesale 


by means of a list sent to all alike. Each 
library and its local needs must be made the 
subject of special study. If such an adviser 
were to spend time enough to become ac 


quainted with the town and its needs, and 


was supplied with full information as to the 
present resources of the library and the 
amount to be spent on technology each year, 


he should be able to advise monthly purchases 
which would build up a collection well aday 
ed to local requirements, and that at no great 
er expense than under a system of haphazard 
buying 

In addition, such an expert bureau would be 
able to give aid to some extent in reference 
work. Many questions which come up and 
are left unanswered cou 
reau. 

So far as use is concerned, the small library 
should work along the lines of the larger 
ones as far as it can. It cannot give as good 
service in the way of aid to the readers, but 
it can have as good books and let the patrons 
hunt throvgh them for themselves. It must 
be remen:bered, too, that it is much easier 
to handle a small collection than a large one, 
and so easier for the public to arrive 


hle 
ri€ 


it 
a knowledge of the material availa 

\s regards the results obtained by system 
atic development of a technological depart 


ment, it is hard to furnish direct statistical 


evidence of any great improvement Books 
on useful arts are but dull reading to most, 
and will be called for only when needed 
Many borrowers come but seldom; but if 
good work is done the library may rest con 
tent with the knowledge that they will come 


whenever they need help. In our own case, 
where one-third of the visitors to the refer 
ence rooms come for material of an indus 
trial nature, we feel that this work is at 
least as highly appreciated as that in other 
lines, 
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USE OF INDUSTRIAL COLLECTIONS AT THE PROVIDENCE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


By Ernet Garvin, Custodian-in-charge 


N a city like Providence, where there are 
so many art industries, it is natural that 
in the public library the art and industrial 
departments should be close together and 
that many readers should consult books in 
both departments in looking up anything ina 
connection with their work. For instance, 
those using the books on jewelry in the art 
library would very likely also be looking up 
material on metal coloring by electricity, and 
this would be found in the books on electro- 
plating in the industrial library. In the Prov- 
idence Public Library these two departments 
are known under the general name of “the 
special libraries,” and are under the charge 
of one custodian. 

The industrial collection contains about 
7600 volumes and the art collection about 
3500 volumes. The classes best represented 
are textiles, electricity and its applications, 
machinery, mechanics and jewelry design, and 
general books of flower and animal design. 

The industrial library contains a full set of 
the proceedings of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers; transactions of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers and of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers; 
and (among English sets of the same kind), 
the journal of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers; the proceedings of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers and the journal of 
the Iron and Steel Institute. It has a fairly 
complete set of the journal of the Franklin 
Institute, and the “Annales des ponts et 
chaussées” and a complete set of Dingler's 
“polytechnisches journal,” which supplements 
the German patents. The set of the Official 
Gazette of the United States Patent Office 
is complete to date, and the 552 volumes of the 
“Specifications and drawings of patents” are 
complete from 1880 to the present time. One 
of the special features in the industrial li- 
brary is the collection of 589 industrial “trade 
catalogs.” These cover a wide variety of in- 








dustrial subjects, and are arranged alphabet- 
ically by the name of the firm, the Cutter order 
number for the name of the firm being used 
in this classification. If more than one kind 
of catalog is published by a firm, the different 
ones are distinguished by the figures 1, 2 
and 3 separated from the order numbers by 
a period. In order to distinguish them from 
books in the card catalog, a card is used with 
“Trade Catalog” printed at the top. These 
trade catalogs are used a great deal in 
answering certain kinds of questions, such as 
the most recent makes of electrical machinery, 
gasoline launches or locomotives 

Although the library is a city library, an 
important feature of the industrial work is 
the collection of agricultural reports and bul- 
letins of the divisions and bureaus of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
those of the experiment stations located in 
the various states, these bulletins treating in 
many instances of biological and chemica 
subjects. These bulletins—about 5000 at 
present, representing all but two of the ex 
periment stations —are indexed by the print- 
ed cards of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, for which this library has been 
made a deposit library, and by the card index 
to agricultural experiment station literature 
This catalog, which is in a case by itself, now 
numbers 15,000 cards; it represents not what 
we have in the library, but what has been 
published 

The reader finds in this department du- 
plicate catalogs of the books both in the art 
and industrial library, and duplicate class 
lists. The subject headings vary somewhat 
from the main catalog of the whole library, 
which is on the first floor, partly because only 
those headings are used which are likely to 
be asked for in these departments. 

One of these two rooms contains a draught- 
ing table, and also a photographic dark closet 
for developing plates if the reader desires to 































do so, and tracing paper and weights are sup- 
plied. Nearly every day some of the tracing 
paper is asked for by designers. 

The notices of civil service examinations 
are regularly posted on the bulletin board in 
the industrial library, the only other place 
where they can be seen in the city being the 
post office. 

In the purchase of books, opportunity is 
taken to utilize the titles which are suggested 
by readers, or the reviews in such periodicals 
as the Engineering News, and we have also 
profited very greatly by the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Craver, the technology librarian 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, and 
by that of specialists in Providence. A book 
so reported upon is, however, submitted to the 
day and evening custodians of the special 
libraries in order to be sure that it is espe- 
cially desirable in this particular library. 

In the art library scarcely a day passes 
without some inquiry for books on jewelry or 
silverware design, and it is no wonder when 
one considers that one-fifth of the wage earn- 
ers of Providence are in the jewelry trades, 
and that the output from Rhode Island repre- 


sents one-fourth of the total value in the 
United States. Workers in these trades, es- 
pecially designers, are sent to the library 


during their working hours to get sugges- 
tions to be used in their work. In this case 
the custodian does more than to lay out such 
books 
the 
reader to 


as will probably contain a picture of 
the 


An unremit- 


flower or animal wanted and leave 


find it for himself 


search is kept up for the design, as, 


ting 
for instance, for a “sweet pea (side view),” 
until she finds the exact thing wanted. Ev- 
erything is brought 
books on gardening, natural history, plates 
cut f 


“Country 


into requisition — the 


from or duplicate copies of 


the 


imperfect 
life in 
covers of seed catalogs at times. 

There 
also which are used by readers in looking up 


America,” and even 


is a collection of art trade catalogs 


designs for such subjects as iron work, mis 
sion furniture, jewelry and silverware. 

Articles are cut from the magazines when 
we have imperfect copies and paper covers 
made and the whole held together by the star 
paper fasteners. 

Another line in which the connection of 
art and industry is very close is in the making 
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of furniture. A worker who has an order 
for an Elizabethan bedstead comes to the 
library and uses the books on old furniture 
for careful examination before beginning 
work on it. Architects use the library, look 
ing up Dutch and English colonial houses 
for suggestions, and also designs for mull 
construction and church and school house 
plans 
A special purchase of books was made 


cently in the line of jewelry and silverware 
This list was made after careful study of 
books in other libraries and at the Rhode 


Design and by consuitation 


the 


Island School of 
with and 
branches to be covered, as well as with the 


users of the library in these lines. In such 


teachers workers in various 


practical subjects as die-sinking and stone 
setting no books could be obtained, but in 
other subjects in which books were bought. 
the additions were very much 

A number of methods of advertising the 
library’s resources have been employed. Any 
reader who is known to be interested in a 
book of a kind recently added receives a 
postal from the library giving the title 
number of the book and the length of time 
that the book will be reserved for him. The 
custodian of the department sees that these 
One of the assistants in 


appreciateu 


and 


cards are sent out. 
the telephone exchange asked for a list on 
telephone work, and a list of the books in the 
addition twenty ap 

All had been used 


library was sent, and in 
plication blanks for cards 
in two weeks afterward 

A list of books on 
out to the school of automobile engineering 


automobiles was sent 


The publication of lists on metal coloring and 


books on plant and animal design in su 
cessive lists in the daily papers, and one 
the additions in jewelry design in the local 
organ of the jewelry trade (the Manufactur- 
another 

The lists in the 


uunted on ordi 


Jeweler) has been method t 


wg 
“advertising the library.’ 


daily papers were cut out, n 


nary pad paper, with the heading, and sent t 
twenty or more firms to be placed on the 
bulletin boards, and in the case of the second 


list, addressed to the designing department ot 
those firms 

The departments have been chiefly 
Frequently 


adver 
tised, however, by the readers 
readers are seen showing their friends about, 
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net in the aimless way of a sight-seer, but 
geing to the alcoves and pointing to a cer- 
tain section saying, “You will find the books 
on machinery there and those on mechanics 
on this side of the alcove,” and often taking 
down a particular book as if it were a fa- 
miliar friend. The main part of the requests 
for books to be reserved by postals are for 
industrial and art books, and the requests 
are usually left with the custodian of the 
special libraries. 

In the industrial library the largest num- 
ber of users are looking up patents, two per- 
sons usually working together. The volumes 
of the Official Gazette and the “Specifications 
and drawings” remain on the shelves less 
than any other books. Readers use this de- 
partment very steadily, spending their noon 
hours in the winter in reading in the indus- 
trial reading room. In the evening and on 
Saturday afternoons the tables are all oc- 
cupied, with one or two readers in each al- 
cove, and they even overflow into the art 
library, which has a larger room. During the 
six years that the library has been opened 
there has been a steady growth in their use, 
and always for serious study. As showing 
the amount of reference work it should be 
said that 4500 questions were looked up in 
the special libraries last year, an increase of 
1200 over the previous year, and of this in- 
crease more than 1000 were on industrial 
subjects. The current industrial periodicals 
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are kept in the periodical reom, and so the 
use of the industrial department does not in- 
clude anything but books and the bound per?- 
odicals on these subjects. 

Among those who use the industrial library 
are apprentices and machinists in the large 
machine shops, workers in the cotton and 
woolen industries, textiles being the leading 
industry or the state, and those imterested in 
the manufacture of gasoline engines and their 
applications to automobiles and launches. 

In the article in the /ndependent of June 
15, 1905, on “Libraries for men,” the writer 
spoke of the supposed attendant of a library 
who would be shocked if a workman came in 
with his soldering tin and asked for a book. 
In this library such would not be the case. 
The more workmen who come the better, and 
they are welcome. A man came in his over- 
alls to get a certain gilt lettering for sign 
painting, and after eagerly searching through 
the books that I found for him until he 
found the exact letters, he apologized, saying, 
“I was so anxious to get this that I came here 
right from the shop.” Of course he was at 
once made to understand that no apology was 
needed for so sensible an act. 

It is just this feeling of the indispensability 
of the library that one wishes for in all the 
workers, whether living within the city or out- 
side. Any one in the state can draw books if 
recommended by the librarian of the town 
where he lives. 


THE BLIND 


By Emma R, Nertsser, Free Library of Philadelphia 


uy HE first embossed book made in the 
United States was made at the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Blind, in Phila- 
delphia. So, too, the honor of arousing pub- 
lic interest in the first “home teaching” of the 
blind in America is due to the same institu- 
tion, for it was by invitation of a former 
principal, Mr. William Chapin, that Dr. Wil- 
liam Moon, of Brighton, England, visited 
this country in 1882. 
Mr. Chapin soon recognized that the work 
of “home teaching” intended for the adult 
blind did not properly belong to his institu- 





tion. With Dr. Moon Mr. Chapin called 
upon Mr, John P. Rhoads, business manager 
of the Pennsylvania Bible Society, and inter- 
ested him in the “home teaching” idea, so 
successfully carried out in England. As the 
funds of the Bible Society could not be used 
to purchase secular works, Mr. Rhoads ap- 
plied to his friends for contributions and 
collected $200. The Bible Society ordered 
a stock of embossed religious works and, 
thus equipped, the pioneer Home Teaching 
Society and Free Circulating Library for the 
Blind began its work. Mr. Rhoads applied 























census OF ali 


ght be 


to the mayor, asking that a 
blind persons mi 
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+ lie ; } . } 
the blind in the city were then visited by 


taken by the police 











a teacher employed by the newly organize 
society 

he co-operation of the Free Library ci 
Philadelphia nd tl Philadelp} Hon 
Teaching Society for the Blind in 1898 ga 
ne impetus to ition of embossed 
books in Phil and its vicinit 
>I € he m n h VO Inst 
tt ns the c d S nay i 
maintaine The books belonging to th 
ciety were ] nsi ed 1 he Fre Libra 
ind were ssioned fie and plac 
on the shelves 1a separate f mi devoted t 


the embossed volumes, which required sp« 


shi ng The Free Library purchased a s¢ 
lection of bocks in Moon type, as well as in 
the other emt d stems most used. Sep: 
rate book plates distinguish the books of the 
Society from those of the Free Library, and 
separate accession books are used 

‘he Society now employs three teachers 


For the salaries of these teachers the Socix ty 
is responsible, as well as for their travelling 
expenses, and for any expenses of transporta 
tion of beoks by mail or express. The Free 
rent free, and 
Since 


increased thie 


Library provides the room, 
the services of the assistant-in-charge. 
the 
correspondence, the Society has paid to the 


increase in circulation has 
Free Library the sum of $100 annually for the 


additional clerical service required. In 1go1 
the organization was incorporated under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, and the name changed 
to Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society for 
the Blind. 

The work of blind 


should not be merely the exchanging of books 


a department for the 


over a charging desk and the keeping of 


Statistics. Each new person brought to the 


notice of the librarian should receive individ 


ual encouragement. Some years ago a young 
medical student in our city became suddenly 
gy 


blind just before the close of his second year 


in college. When he first came to the library 


he had been without sight nearly 18 months 


He had sat most of the time with nothing 
to do, dependent upon others when he wished 
to walk abroad, afraid to go alone. Strong 
and well, under 30 years of age, and utterly 


despondent, his case seemed very distressing 
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‘ 1 I prey i 
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M pe t \m Braille 
V t ( \\ ( il l 
y ‘ 
g pian t 
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| Hy r ’ 
ii ai i al ‘ ul 
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br ry l S wv r ed | 
ne il e « {) \ \ 
‘ ' 
he sai If it hae y 
if | not ned t I eliey 
, : 
I wot Lh ile ve ive 
had n mbition 
Another young man, 30 years of age 
a wife and li daug! t Ipj ; 
suddenly stricken with idness while I 
ducting the orchestra in one of the thea 
His sudden loss of sight made him very 


timid, and although an excellent musician, 


he refused to touch the piano, feeling sure 
After 
Moon type and becoming a reader, he learned 


His 


somewhat restored by his ability to read fot 


that he could not play first learning 


the American Braille confidence wa 


himself and he was finally induced, as a 


favor, to assist a brother violinist 


had 


personal 


whose accompanist disappointed him 


For the evening’s performance he received 
$5, the first money he had earned since he 
lost his sight. This marked the beginning of 
a new era in his history, for he at once took 
dancing 


a position to play the piano in a 


school several days each week. Since that 
time he has fully regained his former hopeful 
spirit, and, with one of his friends, has as 


sumed the responsibility of a dancing school 


and has been very successful 

Much is being done for children; there are 
38 schools in which 4363 pupils of scl ge 
are recciving a good education These young 


people are all taught to read one of the point 


systems. Of the 60,258 remaining, a certain 


number have been former pupil n the 


schools, but there are many thousand 


taught Co-operation between public libra 
teaching cietie hould be 
blind 


to be attained, and the establishment of ad 
ditional societies is urged, 


ries and home 


secured if the best work among the 
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Each state, each large city even, should 
maintain its own home teaching society 

This is a most excellent opportunity for 

valuable co-operation of the women’s clubs 
with public libraries and library commissions. 

Their enthusiasm and help in establishing 

travelling libraries leads to the hope that the 
women’s clubs may take an active interest 
in providing “home teaching” for the adult 
blind, and in the publication of additional 
volumes in the Moon system, which 1s most 
used. That such an interest is already mak- 
ing itself felt is noticed in Mr, Thomson’s 
correspondence. The Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumne, of Portland, Ore., and the Phil- 
anthropic Section of the Nineteenth Century 
Club of Memphis, Tenn., have both written 
for information concerning “home teaching.” 

[wo members of the New Century Club, of 
Wilmington, Del., called recently at the Free 
Library of Philadelphia for advice concern- 
ing the appointinent of a “home teacher” for 
the state of Delaware, whose salary is to be 
paid by the club. This is a most excellent 
arrangement for many libraries, which have 
seldom more money than is needed for ad- 
ministration. In time it is hoped to obtain 
an appropriation from the state. 

For a discussion of the relative merits of 
the different types needed by public libraries, 
the article by Mr. Edward Ellis Allen, recently 
published, entitled “Library work for the 
blind,” * deserves careful consideration, 

In selecting the kind of print to be used, 
the first type to be supplied should be the 
system taught in the state school, for that 
will be called for by graduates and former 
pupils. As Mr. Allen, in his article, points 
out, however, “any library pretending to be 
representative and wishing to increase its 
usefulness will possess books in both point 
systems, and so double its variety of read- 
ing matter.” 

The following suggestions may be useful to 
those interested in the publication of books in 
the two point systems: 1. Among adults who 
have advanced from the Moon type to a point 
system the demand is for books in full or- 
thography and in type large enough to be 
easily felt. 2. Many of the point books are too 


large and heavy and cannot be easily handled. 














*Lib. Journal, Jan., 1906, p, 8-11. 
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The volumes in Moon type are large, but they 
are small in comparison with some of the 
volumes in the two point systems. Recently 
in sending out a book the package by actual 
weight tipped the scales at 9/2 pounds. 

On June 1, 1906, the Department for the 
Blind in the Free Library of Philadelphia 
contained 2281 accessioned volumes in 5 em- 
bossed systems, belonging to both Pennsyl- 
vania Home Teaching Society and Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia as follows: 





eS Ts 0 06te acs o0cenénecs 209 vol. 
PINS eh6ece eccceceece cvvscesenes 136 “ 
eee cen eeeenenhekeue 27 = 
Mow York gebnt..cccccccccccscccccccs 367“ 
BO WB ciccccevces cocccesvesecee 1472 “ 

228: “ 


together with a duplicate stock of about 800 
volumes in Moon type belonging to the 
Society. 

The distribution of embossed volumes in 
1905, from this department, according to 
types was as follows: 


BE TOs 60 650006804 oxeee -- 882 vol. 
Db nnesene. bevncoocessese nim. > 
ei naeke Usebanseae saa * 
Peiincastécssocees cooees 545 - 
PE ee Re cc nccctccectcoscosens 236 “ 
714s “* 


Readers who were formerly unable to send 
for books on account of the great cost of 
postage or expressage, have now the priv- 
ilege of frequent exchanges, without any 
charge, in accordance with the recent act of 
Congress granting free transportation of em- 
bossed books. Great care is taken that no 
infringement of the law occurs. In two in- 
stances it has been necessary to notify 
readers not to include under the covers of 
the books the written lists of books wanted 
in exchange. Even return labels are sent to 
all readers in separate envelopes, at regular 
postal rates. 

As a protection to the bindings, and for 
the convenience of the messenger who calls 
for the books, all volumes are wrapped for 
delivery in heavy brown paper, known to the 
trade as “drab express” wrapping paper. 
Package handles, bearing the words “Dept 
for the Blind, Free Library of Phila., 1221 
Chestnut St.,” are provided for all packages 
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Among the libraries which suffered from 
the recent earthquake and fire in San Fran- 
San 
for the Blind, located at 4th 
Mr. Thomson promptly of 


ssed books in the Free Library 


cisco was the Francisco Library and 
Reading R 
and Clar 
fered the e1 
of Philade!phia for the use of readers in San 
Francisco, when, after the had 


should be ready for reading 


a streets 





excitement 
subsided, they 
A letter was received from Miss Har- 
Young, 


pressing thanks for the 


again. 
the librarian, who, after ex- 


offer of 


riet L. 
assistance, 
said: 

“Our library 
banks and eve 


as totally destroyed, as were 
pertaining to security; 


rything 


it is therefore useless for us to accept your 
kind and greatly appreciated aid. We have 
a splendid State Library for the Blind and 
our readers can draw books from there. They, 


the trustees, have kindly tendered their as- 
sistance 
“We shall 
ports from 
organize 
little tl 
minutes by 
blind per ple vere 


all of them.” 


be pleased to ask for former re- 
\ about September, when we re 
We saved absolutely nothing — the 
hquake left was destroyed in 15 
re. We fear that many of our 
killed — we cannot locate 


1 Ca 





In regard to time limit in the use of the 


embossed books, the broadest privilege should 


prevail. No fines are charged, no matter how 
long b s are kept. It has been found that 
in many cast ne month is too short a time 
t ling the book M f the 
tO ¢ v1 ng the DOOKS iany ol the 


adult blind read slowly, and over and over 


1e are invalids, and the 


majority 
must await the convenience of some other 


member of the family or some seeing friend 


to have the books properly wrapped for re- 
turn A formal notice asking for the return 
of a volume is not sent until a book has been 
in circulation three months 


lation of printed books, the sole 
renewal is to avoid the payment 
No fines 


books, no renewals are 


being charged for embossed 
necessary. The « 
nbossed books from the De 
Blind in the Free Library of 


cir 


partment for tl 
Philadelphia, th 
ing 1905, represents 


culated, and 


‘refore, numbering 7145 dur 
7145 actual volumes cir 
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not a technical repetition of 
circulation 


All \ lumes 


teacher are re 


aken from the library by the 


orded by date of issue and 
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( n his reader’s card, on which is 
aiso stamped the date of return of all books. 
Che ily report of circulation does not 
lude the books taken by the teachers. On 
the first of the nth each teacher presents 
his record book, which is kept in diary form, 


to the assistant-in-charge, who makes out 
nal classifica 
» the 


circulated, 


the report according to the Deci 


rding t number of 
and the 
out of the 


lhe total monthly report of 


type 
circulated city. 
circulation in- 


cludes the record of books issued from the 
department for the blind, 
books distributed by the 


Philadelphia 


plus the record of 
three teachers 

fortunate in the cordial re 
lations which exist among the various organ 
blind. 


principal of the 


izations in the 
Mr. Edward 


) ' 
Pennsylvania 


interested in the 
Allen, 


Institution at 


city 
Ellis 
Overbrook, is 
most heartily in sympathy with the work of 
the Free Library. He is one of the manager 
of the Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society 


for the Blind and has given substantial aid 
to the department for the blind in his large 


gifts of books in different types. Mr 


1 Allen 
has made many valuable suggestions regard 
blind and 
Without 


between the 


ing appliances for the literature 


relating to the work any fori 


co-operation different « rganiza 


tions most harmonious relations prevail. The 
Pennsylvania Working Home for Blind Mer 
3518 


Lancaster and the Pennsylva 


for Blind Women, 3827 


/ 


avenue, 
nia Industrial Hom« 
Powelton avenue, are both visited recul 
teacher 
The S ciety 
Work 
Philadelphia in 1903, under the auspices of the 
The object I 
the Society is to promote the spiritual we! 
fare of the blind, aims to be a central 
this Miss 
Amelia Sanford, the secretary, 708 Spruce 


Philadelphia, will send, free 


by the 
for the Promotion of Church 


among the Blind was organized 


Protestant Episcopal Church 


and it 
source of information on subject 
treet, 
the books published for the Society, to any 
library which wishes to put them into circu 
tion 

From the 
Walnut 
portions of the 

Additional 


Pennsylvania Bible Society, 7or 
street, Philadelphia, may be obtained 
embossed type 


Moon 


Bible n ill 


literature in type is 


greatly needed, and an effort to supply the 
demand for new books has been begun in 
this country. The Moon Magazine owes its 
existence to the suggestion and help of a 
reader. A magazine had been talked of for 
some time, but had not materialized, when 
Mr. R. P. High wrote to make inquiry con- 
cerning periodical literature. Finding there 
was no magazine published in the Moon sys- 
tem, he offered to make a contribution of 
$100 towards the expense of publishing such 
a magazine. The initial number of the new 
magazine made its appearance in January, 
1906 

In 1904 the late Hon. John Hay, Secretary 
of State, paid for embossing his “Eulogy on the 
late William McKinley,” delivered before the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
To Mr. John T. Morris, a friend of Dr, Rob- 
ert C. Moon, we are indebted for the “Call of 
the wild” and “Mrs. Wiggs of the cabbage 
patch” in embossed type. It is also a pleas- 
ure to announce that the Hon, J. M. Pereles, 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
has arranged for the publication of Helen 
Keller's “Optimism,” and has also offered to 
make his subscription an annual contribu- 
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tion towards the publication of new books 
in Moon type. 

It is hoped that the example of a few indi- 
viduals may serve as a suggestion to others. 
Much may be done along this line by various 
societies, especially women’s clubs. The pro- 
viding of new literature to be circulated by 
libraries and library commissions, free of 
charge, will add greatly to the happiness of 
the adult blind, many of whom are unable to 
work, and who have no occupation but read- 
ing. The cost, or rather the half-cost, of 
embossing Moon type is 75 cents per em- 
bossed page of goo letters. The other half 
of the cost is borne by the Moon Society, of 
srighton, England, which publishes the books. 

Is it not possible for a number of women’s 
clubs, the International Sunshine Society, 
and other organizations, to furnish annually 
a stated sum, to provide for new volumes in 
Moon type, which is most used by the adult 
blind ? 

This paper closes with the hope that the 
American Library Association Conference in 
1907 may report a large increase in the num- 
ber of home teaching societies, employing 
blind or partially blind teachers. 


TO SETTLEMENT WORK 


By Cora Stewart, Custodian of Station P, Boston Public Library 


T is not possible for me to present a defi- 
nite program of library and settlement 
work, for the program varies with conditions 
which change every day. The nature of a 
settlement neighborhood is such that the work 
of its library is necessarily scrappy, and can 
only be truthfully expressed in a scrappy 
fashion. I have attempted to offer merely 
some suggestions which have come to me 
through a somewhat varied experience of 
fourteen years in settlement regions. 

The library where the observations have 
been made upon which this paper is based is 
one of the smaller branches or larger reading 
rooms of the Boston Public Library. It has 
a permanent collection of 2500 books, half 
juvenile, and a deposit of 400 coristantly 


changing books from the central library. Its 
maximum circulation is 30,000 volumes a 
year. It is housed in an irregular shaped 
store occupying the street floor corner of a 
large apartment house, into which one old 
gentleman moved because of the library. He 
said he had never had enough books. The 
station is a mile from the central library, in a 
thickly populated tenement house section, on 
the edge of the business district. It serves 
specially three grammar schools. The near- 
est neighbors are two rival ladies’ tailors, 
a paper and cigar store of a Russian socialist, 
and at the corner, directly opposite the police 
call-box, the boot-blacking establishment of 
the most popular man on the street. Neapoli- 
tan to the core, the passing show on Washing- 
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ton street and the excitement attending ar- 
rests, reconciles him to Boston. I found him 
once on a stifling summer day out on the 
pavement, chair tipped up against the wail, 
reading a library book, “For English,” he 
said, “a fine book!” He held it up for me to 
see as I went by, and it was Vasari’s “Lives 
of the painters.” 

Two powerful and characteristic influences 
of the district are the theatres and the credit 
clothing houses. Aside from these it is a 
neighborhood of pawnshops, saloons and set- 
tlements. Into the pawnshops go the clas 
sics. The entire family take turns in tending 
shop, and some of the sons are in Harvard, 
some in Technology, and many are in the 
Latin school. Into the library from the sa- 
loons come deputations of gentlemen with 
statistical and literary disputes to be settled 
by a book or by the librarian. Often there is 
money up on the result. To explain to un- 
Steady but quite courteous men the difficulties 
in the way of deeiding absolutely whether 
Great Britain and her colonies or China has 
the largest population is not so easy as to find 
the author of a rather broad poetical selec- 
tion, admirably recited for you by the leader. 
The meaning of the Latin inscription on the 
seal of the city of Cork is sometimes an 
embarrassing subject 

For the settlement and the settlement activ- 
ities the station does something, and might 


} 


do more. The first settlement in the United 


States was opened nearly a score of years ago 
The sane year the Children’s Aid Society 
started in Boston the first home libraries 
So much enthusiasm was aroused about the 
home library idea that, when a few years 
? 
3 


Ss 


later the first settlement was opened in 
ton, it barely escaped being turned into a 
home library. That enthusiasm is still felt 
every children’s room of every library in the 
country 

It was natural that the first effort of settie 
ment workers should be with the medium 
with which they were most familiar — books 
The early settlements started with donated 11 
braries, calculated to interest small children 
and their older brothers and sisters; and the 
library day, when children changed their 
books and spent the afternoon variously en- 
tertained by games, story telling and music, 
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was a feature of the settlement weekly pro 
gram 

It was thought that this was the best in 
troduction to the children, and through them 
to the families, and it served the purpose 
Groups of library children were formed into 
clubs and classes, and, as special interests 
grew up, the library days became of less im- 
portance. Here and there the settlement had 
the advantage of a resident who was a natu 
ral librarian, who knew her books, knew her 
children, superintended their reading, “put 
the right book into the hands of the right 
child at the right time,” and did most of the 
acts done in the foremost children’s libraries 
to-day. This was two years before the first 
children’s room in any library in the country 
was started 

But the library day developed objectionable 
features. As the small boy, posted outside to 
note when the “Open” card went up, ex 
pressed it, it was “Come on to the game house,” 
and it drained the strength of the ordinary 
ever-changing settlement households to get 
satisfactory results from the uproarious ma 
terial. 

One Boston settlement finally combined with 
a neighboring club and opened a reading room 
on a nearby street. To this the public library 
sent a deposit of books A year later, 
through the influence of a librarian resident 
in the settlement, the public library was in 
duced to place a delivery station in the dis 
trict, the settlement presenting to it their 
children’s library. This practically was th 
turning over to the city library of the general 
book work for the children of the vicinity 

Something similar to this happened in 
the large cities as the library branch system 
developed, and the settlements desired t 
have special sociological, class or club bool 
collections, rather than general juvenile libra 
ries There are some exceptions Hale 
House, for instance, retains its library, strong 
in the history of Boston, and with a good 
collection of children’s stories It is open 


constantly to Hale House club membet 


serves as an informal meeting place, and 


aims to prepare for the public library by per- 
sonally introducing the smaller children into 
the realms of good reading. It is a fact that 


the public library holds the members of the 
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Hale House clubs as it does not those of 
other settlements. It is a question, however, 
if this is not due to difference in race. Hale 
House works with the Jewish race. A settle- 
ment living among some of the other races 
cannot hope to do the book work possible in 
a community of Jews. In one case the effort 
is one of intelligent stimulation, in the other, 
one of passing out books on demand. 

In the ten years since the station has been 
established the little that has been done to- 
ward an ideal mutual helpfulness between the 
branch and the settlements has grown out of 
the needs of new club workers to know more 
of what children were capable. The librarian, 
through the work with the schools and the 
home lessons studied in the library, gains an 
insight into those subjects which interest indi- 
viduals and groups of children (subjects 
which can perhaps be only superficially treated 
in the limited school time), and by a careful 
watch on new books and methods, tries to be 
prepared to answer specifically the various 
club leaders, who seek advice about their pro- 
gram for the year. 

The typical question often brought is, “What 
can be done with my club of girls from 14 
to 16 years old, graduates of grammar schools, 
working in shops and factories, the most dif- 
ficult age, and, so far as I can see, interested 
in nothing.” On discussion it develops that 
they are interested in three things — the the- 
atre, clothes, and the other sex — and that it 
is perfectly possible to present all three sub- 
jects in attractive form. For instance, there 
is that closed book to a grammar school grad- 
uate, the “Idylls of the king,” with its dra- 
matic possibilities. Of Irish, Russian, Greek, 
Syrian, Jewish, Italian descent, all the diverse 
elements in the neighborhood, except the 
Chinese, meet on the subject of the stage. 
And for a club worker to have scruples about 
presenting the story of Guinevere, or for the 
librarian to hesitate to recommend to young 
girls the reading of the “Scarlet letter,” 
“Adam Bede,” the “History of David Grieve,” 
is to leave the girls to the moral and literary 
standard set by the cheap newspapers and the 
facts of a “tenderloin” district, known to 
every child in it. 

It has been found worth while to start lists 
for club workers on certain suggestive sub- 
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jects, the lists to include books the children 
themselves can use, short stories and articles 
in periodicals useful to the leader, and books 
and articles giving manual training hints, to- 
gether with lists of illustrative pictures and 
posters possible to be loaned. 

“Where do you keep books about poor boys 
who get rich quick?” “Will you get me two 
works of affliction for my father? He likes 
the kind that ends well.” (In this type of 
library there is seldom use for any but a sub- 
ject catalog or a classified fiction list.) 

There was a tiny old lady who demanded 
two stories, but not love stories. 

“You know there are times when you don't 
want a love story,” she said. “I have never 
been in love, and I have been married twice.” 

I suggested that there was time yet 

“No, there isn’t; I’m seventy!” she replied. 

“Then the only thing for you is another 
incarnation, They say being in love is an ex- 
perience worth living for. You will have to 
come back to get it.” 

She grasped my arm. “Do you know, I 
dreamed I did last night. I was tall— and I 
always wanted to be tall—and I was young 
and in love; and I woke myself saying “lhere, 
that was what I wanted when I was here be- 
fore!’” 

The settlements learned to know the fami- 
lies through the children. In a small library 
which the neighborhood feels belongs to them 
the same knowledge is gained. It serves them 
all, from the smallest girl in the kindergarten 
to the oldest son in the Common Council, and 
through the children, the fathers and mothers. 

“Please can I have a dictionary and a com- 
mercial geography? My father, he has a fine 
business, but he has not the English.” 

It is not alone Vasari and the ccmmercial 
geography which is used by the adults as 
text-books to learn English; Tolstoi’s novels 
are popular as readers, and attempts to use 
Shakespeare’s plays are not uncommon. One 
little foreigner told the librarian of the cen- 
tral children’s reading room how she was 
teaching her mother to read. Too much kitchen 
work left the mother no time to go to the li- 
brary, and, indeed, too little time to read a 
book, but she wanted to learn English. Sc the 
child wrote the lessons in chalk on the kitchen 
door in the morning, heard the lesson recited 
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by the mother in the evening, and then rubbed 
it out and prepared for the next day's work 
There is endless work at the station with 
individuals, done by simply offering our com 
modity in response to a demand. An exceed- 
ingly bright girl graduated from the gram 
mar school, went to work as soon as she 
reached the age of fourteen years, but was de- 
termined to continue studying. After some 
consideration she decided to go to the 
evening drawing school. In November we 
noticed that she was taking out French his- 
tory. In December she came to me and said, 
“I want to study something besides drawing 
I’ve tried the French history, but I can’t get 
interested. I suppose I don’t know enough 
You know what I’ve studied— isn’t there 
any way I can take up French history by my- 
self and not have it dry?” 
As a result she took a course of reading, 
and 
the people who built and lived in them. She 
read the Champney books, “Old Touraine,” 
books on Anne of Brittany, Joan of Arc, 


beginning with the French royal chateaux 


Agnes Sorel, Bayard. Because the Italians 
of the same period are almost inseparable 
and yet form points of comparison and con- 
trast, she read Armstrong’s “Lorenzo de Me- 
dici,” Rea’s “Tuscan and Venetian art,” 
Hewlett’s “Little novels of Italy,” a sketch of 
Vittoria Colonna, and Cartwright’s “Beatrice 
d'Este.” We aimed for books which would 
bring out enthusiasm—brief biographies, 
novels — sometimes those throwing  side- 
lights, like “When knighthood was in flower.” 


In the spring she was ready for Dur and 





she read his novels of the Renaissance period 
Though protesting that she was wading 
through massacres and intrigues, she was 
quite prepared to see that the same France of 
the massacres and intrigues produced Joan 
of Arc and Bayard. This child has moved 
into a factory town where she knows no one 
but her sister's family. If introductions are 
ever of use, why should we not take a leaf 
out of settlement practice and see that the li- 
brarian of that town knows of her need of 
guidance and is specially prepared to help? 
The settlements having university extension 
classes are often able to offer special teach- 
ing for special cases coming to their notice 
through the library. But a settlement is a col- 
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lection of busy people who may or may not 
be interested in district library work. It de- 
pends upon the composition of the household 
at any one time. All settlements are prone to 
fall occasionally into the condition of that 
Martha of the New Testament who was 
“Cumbered about much serving” and “troub- 
led about many things.” And at such times, 
no matter what are their principles, it is wise 
+} 7 


not to depend on for co-operation. As 


] 


1em 
ng as the library is the permanent factor in 
a settlement district (where the demands for 
information are apparently never satisfied) it 
is the library that must serve as the educ 
tional directory for the community. It must 
know what the evening schools, clubs, set- 
tlements, societies, are prepared to offer or 
can be induced to offer 

Conditions differ in every library neighbor- 
hood, and there are many types of libraries 
There is a little village in Maine where the 
only elements, which by any stretch of the 
imagination might be called settlement or 
cial agencies, are three mortgaged chur 5 
and a non-resident school mistress. The 
brarian of the library there needs settk 
ment training, for settlement work she must 


do and do it alone. The best example in 


' 


Boston of a library bound up with a settl 
ment is the North Bennet Street Industrial 
School library. Here a settlement has sl 

ly evolved out of a day nursery in response 
to neighborhood needs, and the relation of t 
library to the other work is of the closest 

A most interesting example of similar « 

ditions is the Loring Library of the cordage 
factory at North Plymouth, Mass. Here th 
library does purely library work, but has all 
the settlement agencies co-ordinate and co 
operating with it in the same isolated com- 
munity. In al] cases the library is there to 
quicken intellectual life, whether it itself 
does the settlement work of story-telling, 
game-playing, conducting home libraries, or 
ganizing clubs and classes, providing social 
and lecture headquarters, or, these being pro- 
vided by other agencies, its work is concerned 
mainly with providing on request lists, books 
and pictures for these agencies. In any case, 
the library and the librarian, like the settle 
ment, should be an integral part of the life of 


the district 
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SOME METHODS OF LIBRARY ADVERTISING 


By Purp B. Waicut, Librarian St. Joseph ( Mo.) Free Public Library 


N the matter of advertising the smaller 
library, giving it publicity among the 
masses, the most important considerations are 
cost and results. Even in the smallest 
library, where the librarian may be an actual 
Poo-Bah, more or less time should be found 
for some kind of advertising. This is an 
essential part of the duty of the librarian. 
The library belongs to the people; and those 
in charge of it.should proceed on the as- 
sumption that with ownership goes the right 
to be informed as to what it has, what it is 
doing, even what it would like to do; that its 
use is theirs by right, not by consent of those 
in charge, 

The essence of library advertising is to 
convey to the people this message, using the 
words of a western librarian in a recent letter 
to the citizens of his city: “The library is 
yours. Get acquainted with it. Get better 
acquainted with it. Its use and value will 
increase in direct proportion to your familiar- 
ity with what it already offers.” 

As to methods used in pressing this mes- 
sage home, an attempt will be made to 
summarize some of those which have seemed 
to be most successful. 

More people of the reading class may be 
reached in a shorter time and at less ex- 
pense through the medium of the newspaper 
than any other. The average editor is broad 
minded and liberal when he is convinced the 
people are interested. A mere list of books 
received will now and then be used, but news 
in this shape is not as interesting as it might 
be and should be presented as seldom as pos- 
sible. Short lists, with a few illuminating 
lines about each title, will always be used. 
Notes about literary work, a few titles on 
topics in which there is a passing interest, 
will be gladly used by most newspapers. 
Reports of all meetings of the library board; 
items from the current reports, and by all 
means all of the annual report (except the 
tables of statistics, which should be sum- 
marized); donations, with the names of 
donors; work featured on the special tables 
or bulletin boards; school and club work; 


new periodicals for the reading room; 
changes in the regulations of the library; ex- 
planation of the two-book system, or any 
special privileges granted, and hosts of 
minor things that serve as a solid pretext for 
a library item. With most editors arrange- 
ments may be made to use a certain amount 
of library news at stated periods, even on a 
given day each week. But live news should 
not be saved for these occasions; it should 
be “served hot,” while interest is at its 
height. For the library department the copy 
should be provided by the librarian. No 
such department should appear in any paper 
without some general library news — what 
is going on in other libraries; what the state 
commission or association is doing; a word 
mow and then as to the American Library 
Association; contemplated changes in or the 
workings of the copyright law; news or de- 
scriptions now and then of the great libraries 
of the world. 

Owners should be educated in the things of 
vital interest to their property as well as 
those employed to run it. A bit of good 
work done by the library in another town may 
prove to be the lever to provide the means 
for doing the same thing or something bet- 
ter in our town. Books news and literary 
chat will occasionally be used and prove 
helpful to the library. Furnish the copy a 
day or two before it is to be printed. It will 
be sure to get into type, and more certain 
to be printed than if held to the last minute, 
when it may have to give way to a political 
or other sensation. Such columns may grad- 
ually be made to cover a constantly widening 
field, dropping as a distinctive feature the 
local happenings of lesser import, which will 
have been picked up by the city page as 
a matter worth while and in which many 
readers are interested. When this has been 
accomplished it will be found that the pub- 
lic, your public, knows about and is interested 
in library work in general—what it all 
means, what is sought to be done — not the 
petty details, but the things which count. 
The larger the city and the more general the 
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circulation: of the newspaper the sooner is 
this likely to occur. The library department 
in the Boston Transcript is a present day 
model of what may be accomplished, not to 
mention others; it talks of vital things in 
the library world. The ultimate aim is to 
make the library a force in the community; 
something to be recognized and reckoned 
with. This may be brought about sooner by 
the aid of the intelligent editor. 

The library bulletin is effective, though 
expensive Quarterly issues are good, 
monthly better. The bulletin should be the 
means of communication through which the 
library says many things to the public which 
may be placed before it in no other way. 
In addition to the list of accessions, with an- 
rotations, if possible—a line or two clipped 
from the reviews — announcements and vari- 
ous items of interest may be included, as 
well as special lists on timely or interesting 
subjects. The bulletin should not only be 
free to those who come for it, but it should 
be placed where it will be seen by as many 
people as possible. The primary object of 
the bulletin is to keep patrons informed as 
to books received, etc., but the library is fail- 
ing in an important particular if it does not 
also use the bulletins as a means of increas- 
ing its patronage. The regular mailing list 
should include all organizations, employers’ 
associations, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, clubs, societies, schools, colleges, lodges, 
recreation and lunch rooms in factories, ma- 
chine shops and large mercantile houses and 
similar places. There should be special mail- 
ing lists, for instance, of ministers of the 
gospel, students interested in special subjects, 
mechanics in the different trades, contract- 
ors, architects, teachers, and so on. It may 
not be advisable, on account of the cost, or 
for other reasons, to send all on these lists 
a copy of each bulletin, but numbers contain- 
ing special lists, notes, important new titles, 
should surely reach the class of people sup- 
posed to be interested in the subject covered. 

Special lists, to supplement the newspaper 
or bulletin, have been found to be very help- 
ful. For results worth while, these must be 
placed in the hands of those whom it is 
desired to bring to the library For the 
reason that no one person may know the 
minds, the likes and dislikes, the ambitions 
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of all other persons, I cannot resist making 
a plea for a wide distribution of all special 
lists. Surely the library may in this res] 


tollow the methods of the successful business 
man to a certain extent. It has nothing to 
ose, everything to gain Placed in books 


taken from the children’s room, short lists of 
good books on any subject will find their 
way into the homes and bring adults to the 
library who had thought of that institution 
only in conjunction with school work. Placed 
in novels which are popular with certain 
classes, they likewise are taken home and 
find a place for a time, at least, on the tables, 
where they are likely to attract the atten- 
tion of other members of the family. The 
typewriter and duplicating processes have 
made these lists possible in every library 

Successful and lasting results are obtained 
from the right sort of advertising with chil 
dren. Library leagues, children’s clubs, tra 
elling school libraries, neighborhood libraries, 
playground libraries, supplementary reading in 
the schools, get the childen and the books to- 
gether. If the books are right, the children 
will become interested and sooner or later 
find their way to the library and the library 
card. If received in the correct spirit, if the 
attendant knows something of child nature 
and has somewhat more than a passing know! 
edge of children’s books, everything else may 
be taken for granted 

Picture bulletins are a source of delight to 
children; exhibits of drawing or color work 
from the different schools bring the pupils 
from all the schools to see what other chil 
dren are doing. Very often it results in 
visits from fathers and mothers Picture 
bulletin boards, cays of special import em 
phasized on the calendar, nature exhibit 
anything which appeals to the juvenile mind, 
assistance given to the teacher—these are 
all good advertising. School work may be 
aided through the term The library should 
2? 
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be ready to do its work during vacation 
prepared to help the children with outdoor 
games, nature studies, and like features, em 
phasizing them by means of the bulletin 
board and pictures, with the most attractive 


books shelved underneath before the school 


closes, and they will not be forgotten after 
the freedon f +} Bear few dar of voea 
tion. In helping the children with the things 
in which they are interested, the library 
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worker will find how easy it is to interest 
them with various things it is desirable they 
should know. 

Good novels are worth reading. Advertise 
them. They bring people to the library. It 
is better that the novel reader should get a 
good book from the library than that they 
should get poor ones some other place. They 
get the novel for entertainment, and presently 
they may want something else in the book 
line, and they will know where to get it. 
But they are entitled to the novel as mere 
entertainment or amusement if they want it. 
It may be the link which binds them to the 
library and gives that institution the oppor- 
tunity it might not otherwise have to interest 
them in some other department of reading. 

Not enough advertising is given the read- 
ing room. Too few people know about its 
benefits, its delights and comforts. Newark 
informs many people about interesting arti- 
cles in various magazines through type- 
written lists duplicated by the mimeograph 
process. To teachers it sends an educational 
bulletin, with a few words bringing out the 
salient features of articles on education and 
teaching; to business men, mechanics and 
other classes it indicates articles which it is 
presumed will appeal to them. The smaller 
library, with its limited means and few work- 
ers, cannot do much of this kind of work; but 
it can let the people know the various news- 
papers and periodicals which may be seen 
regularly in the reading room. A little slip 
containing titles of periodicals relating to 
electricity or mechanical trades, or advertis- 
ing, or teaching, distributed in the proper 
place, will bring people to use them. There 
is little difficulty in reaching skilled mechanics, 
because they will come if they but know the 
reading room contains good trade periodicals. 
Coming there, they will soon learn whether 
the books on our shelves in their callings are 
worth while or not. 

As a usual thing, the average business man 
is wrapped up in his business affairs. He 
reads his newspapers, a few magazines, and 
buys books which appeal to him. The value 
of the library may be brought to him in vari- 
ous ways. He should be made to understand 
that it will try to furnish any sort of in- 
formation he may require; that it will answer 
questions over the telephone; that it will try 
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to aid his business by books and periodicals 
on advertising, business methods, book-keep- 
ing, typewriting, punctuation, business letters, 
correspondence, or technical matters relating 
to his special line. If he is told these things 
in a short, crisp way, some time he will 
remember it. Little desk reminders, a small 
calendar, with a photo of the library build- 
ing, and a line or two as a suggestion that 
information may be asked for over the tele- 
phone, has been known to make library 
friends and to lead to a business use of the 
library. But it doesn’t do to be cocksure 
of answering every question that comes to 
one or of claiming to be able to do so. Smok- 
ing rooms, lunch rooms, also attract men in 
some places; billiards have been tried in 
others, and still others have chess, checkers 
and other games. These, however, are only 
for abnormal conditions. Traveling libra- 
ries for shop or factory use, men’s clubs, labor 
unions and similar places all tend to bring 
increased attendance from men at the library. 

It should be unnecessary to say that the 
library is especially strong in both its read- 
ing room and books on the shelves on any 
industry which is strikingly prominent in its 
home. If it be an iron town, then metallurgy 
and iron working should be carefully covered. 
So with any other industry. Every effort 
should be made to make the people at the 
head of business concerns understand that 
the library is willing to aid to the extent of 
its ability, and thus secure their assistance in 
getting employes to know about and make a 
right use of the library. 

In this connection, the work of the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Public Library is worthy 
of study and errulation. Grand Rapids, as 
all know, is a furniture-making city, and the 
library is proving its value to factory em- 
pioyers and employés alike by its special col- 
lection of books and periodicals on furniture 
and wood-working, and its method of fur- 
nishing catalog cards of these to persons 
interested, at a nominal expense. 

It is well to bear in mind that advertising, 
no matter how valuable in other respects, 
will not of itself make a library. For when 
all has been said and done, intelligent, cheer- 
ful and courteous aid rendered to those who 
come to the library ranks above and beyond 
everything. } 
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REPORT ON LIBRARY WORK WITH 








CHILDREN* 


By ArABe.Le H. Jackson, First Assistant, Children’s Department, Carnegie Library, 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


GINCE the program for this meeting of 

the American Library Association has 
been made to center mainly on the work of 
the larger city public library —its relation 
to the city as a tax-supported institution; its 
adaptation to the needs of distinct classes 
among the population —it is very fitting that 
among those distinct classes the needs of the 
children should be considered. 

To ascertain what is being done for chil- 
dren in the public libraries of the 100 largest 
cities of the United States having public 
libraries, questions were sent to those libraries 
late in April, 1906. 

The questions covered: 

Population, 

Yearly appropriation for work with chil- 
dren 

Organization of children’s department con- 
sidered as a system of library education for 
all the children of the community and as dis- 
tinguished from the administration of a 
single children’s room, including not only 
supervision of a system of children’s rooms, 
but also work with schools, homes, co-opera- 
tion with settlements and other allied agen- 
cies for social betterment. These questions also 
covered the following points of administra- 
tion in both children’s departments and chil- 
dren’s rooms: number of bocks in juvenile 
collection, selection of books, periodicals, num 
ber of books loaned, age limit, guarantor, as 
sistants in children’s room, charging, discharg- 
ing, care of books, discipline, fines, advertising 
books through bulletins, story hour, etc 

As a result of the 100 sets of questions sent 
out, 82 libraries were heard from, six returned 
the questions unanswered, some of them, as 
in the case of San Francisco, because it was 
impossible to answer the questions, 76 sent 
more or less full reports. Grateful apprecia- 





*Based on questions sent to the public libraries of 
the 100 largest cities of the U. S. having public 
libraries, in April, 1906. 


hanks are due those libraries that 


tion and t 
recognized the importance of the undertak 
ing, and made the report possible by sending 
in such full answers. Not all the questions 
asked are reported on at this convention, 


but those of general vital interest in chil 


dren’s work have been made the yasis of the 
report 
It was intended to make an exhibit at th 


convention of material illustrating library 
work with children from photographs, book 
lists, bulletins, etc., which were requested from 
the libraries to which questions were sent 
While some libraries sent such material, there 
was not enough received tor an _ exhibit 
That which was received will be used to good 
advantage by the Training School for Chi 

dren’s Librarians, Pittsburgh, Pa., with the 
consent of the libraries that sent the material 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 


60 libraries report that they have a sepa 
rate children’s department. The majority of 
these, however, have each but a single chil 
dren’s room with the juvenile work confined 
to the one room. 

Some of the answers to the question “What 
is the scope of the departmental work?” may 
be interesting and helpful in distinguishing 
between an organized children’s department 
and a single children’s room 


Scope of Large Departments 


Brooklyn Public Library says: “The super 
intendent of the children’s department has 
charge under the chief librarian of the buying 
of books for the children’s rooms, of the plan 
ning, furnishing, decorating of the rooms 
She trains the assistants in the work, holds 


meetings with them and with the branch h 


brarians in order to discuss and decide upon 
questions of discipline, methods of pushing 
the best books, school work, story telling, etc 
It is difficult to define the ‘scope’ — anything 
of interest to young people in the library may 
come into this department.” 
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Cleveland, O., Public Library: “Comprises 
the selection of books according to definite 
standards of value, and the arrangement for 
their distribution so that they may reach the 
children only through persons who can judge 
the child’s individual needs. The agencies 
for distribution are the libraries through ex- 
perienced children’s librarians; the schools 
through teachers in the use of class room li- 
braries and deposit stations; the home 
through carefully selected visitors and home 
libraries. The object is to so correlate the 
agencies that books may be within reach of all 
children. All methods, equipment of chil- 
dren’s rooms, etc., belong to the work of the 
department.” 


Philadelphia Free Library: “The depart- 
ment is in charge of a superintendent who 
selects and trains the assistants in charge of 
the children’s rooms in the branch libraries; 
selects all books purchased; devises methods 
of work and co-operation in each library; di- 
rects the story hour and bulletin work and 
aims to promote an interest in children’s read- 
ing in other educational institutions in the 
city.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie Library reports 
the “aim of the Children’s department is 
the giving out of good books to all the chil- 
dren of the city as far as the funds will per- 
mit, especially to the children of the industrial 
and foreign classes, through the following 
wencies: children’s rooms; schools; home 
libraries and reading clubs; deposit stations, 
and educational institutions such as settle- 
ments, etc. This department has charge of the 
selection of juvenile books; the organization 
of juvenile distributing agencies for the city; 
the selection of children’s librarians ; the plan- 
ning and equipment of children’s rooms; the 
introduction of methods for library work with 
children; and the compilation of printed ma- 
terial for the use of children, teachers, and 
children’s librarians; it also has the direction 
of the Training School for Children’s Libra- 
rians. The work of the department is under 
the direction of.a chief of department who is 
responsible to the head librarian.” 


Scope of Single Children’s Rooms 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary: “The children’s department has a sep- 
arate room to which all boys and girls under 
the age of 14, who join the library, come for 
their books. The room has a collection of 
about 3000 books on open shelves and has a 
registration of 2867 members since September, 
1904, when the last re-registration was begun. 
The room is provided with low tables and 
chairs and there is a collection of picture 
books. These may be used in the room by 
any children, whether they are members of the 
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library or not. The work is in charge of a 
special assistant.” 

Allegheny, Pa. Carnegie Library: “This 
department is conducted as a separate and dis- 
tinct library. Children between the ages of 
6 and 15 years may avail themselves of its 
privileges.” 

Some of the special features belonging to 
the children’s departments mentioned in the 
answers to this question by various libraries 
are: protection to adults and the direction 
and guidance of children; visiting of 
mothers’ clubs in the city and working to 
establish closer relations between the home 
and the children’s department; the critical 
selection of juvenile books; circulation of a 
picture collection; giving of lectures with 
lantern slides, travel talks, etc.; the use of 
stereoscopes mounted on a table with pic- 
tures constantly on exhibition. One library 
gives as its aim that no child shall be allowed 
to leave the children’s room without having 
been given books helpful on the subject of 
which he is in quest. 


AMOUNT OF YEARLY APPROPRIATION DEVOTED TO 
CHILDREN 


34 libraries answered the question, “What 
proportion of the library fund is spent on 
children ?” 

9 referred only to the book fund in their 
answer, the percentages given varying from 
3% to 33 1-3%. 

7 reported 20% or over of the book fund 
devoted to children. 

23 reported on general appropriation, in- 
cluding salaries and book fund. 

These percentages varied from 414% to 
50%. 

Of these, 9 reported 20% or over; II re- 
ported 10% or less of the total library fund 
spent on children. 


JUVENILE BOOKS IN LIBRARY 


60 libraries gave the number of juvenile 
circulating books separate from the adult cir- 
culating collection. Of those so reporting 
20 libraries report that 10% or less of their 
circulating books belong to the juvenile col- 
lection, two of these reporting 3%, one 4% 
and two 5%. 


32 libraries report their juvenile collection 
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as ranging from 10% to 20% of the total cir- 
culating collection. 


8 report 209% or over, three of which give 


(These tn- 


used in 


their percentages as 30% or over. 
clude, of course, all juvenile books 
The highest 


juvenile circulating books is 30%. 


school work.) proportion of 


SELECTION OF JUVENILE BOOKS 


In answer to the question, “Are all juve- 
nile books read before purchase, or ordered 


the Public Library of Se- 


through reviews?” 


attle, Washington, replies: For book pur 
chase, “All known methods of criticism and 


censorship are used, including reviews, read- 
ing usually, and censorship of other most 


respected libraries. As a last resort I think 

every book is prayed over.” 
Newark (N. J.) Free Public 

ports, “All are read by the head of the chil- 


dren’s department and some by a committee 


Library re- 


of teachers 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Library reports, 
“Juvenile books are read and selected by the 
chief of the children’s department, with the 
books on natural 
science, history These iast are 


exception of useful arts, 


and travel 
referred to specialists in their lines.” 

37 libraries order their juvenile books from 
part of the books ordered 


reviews, 13 read 


and purchase from approved lists, 9 read 
of books only, such as novels, 


books or books by unknown au- 


special class 


doubtful 


thors, and 13 read all books before pur- 
chase 
PERIODICALS 

The librarian who answered the question, 
“What periodicals and magazines do you 
take for your children?” thus: “St, Nicholas, 
Youth's Companion and Amateur Work. 
What other good one is there?” will be sur- 


prised to know that 64 other periodicals are 
taken for children by the 72 libraries that re- 
ported on this question. 


4 ‘ h 
iS t now 


many of these are “good” or 


suitable for children he shall be left to de- 
cide after reading the list. 

The number of periodicals taken in any 
one library varies from one to 21 
f taken 


Boy 


liowing magazines are 


or more libr American 


aries: 
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i ure (40), Little Folks 


2), uli's COmpamion 


er periodicals mentioned in the 


American 


1 leis 
Anmtmal’s Defender 


Boys and Girls (8) 
Boy's Own Paper 
Chud Gaeraen 


Children’s Magazine (3) 


Children’s Museum News (3) 
Children of the U. S 


Endeavor World 
Weekly (7) 


Christian 
Lomutlers 
Country Life in America 
Current Events 

Forward 

Girls’ Own Paper 
Golden Age 

Golden Days (2) 
Harper's Weekly (16) 
Holid 


y Magazine (3) 
labberwock (4) 





Judge (3) 
Kindergarten Reviex 
Leslie's Weekly (9) 


Life (3) 
Little Chronicle (20) 
Manual 


Training Magazine (2) 


Masters in Art (3) 

Men of To-morron 
Outing (6) 

Our Animal Friends (4) 
Our Boys 

Our Dumb Animals (12) 
ted Friends 
Our Young Folks 
Outlook 

Pathfinder 

Perry Magazine (6) 


Our four-} 


Pets and animals 


Philatelic West 

Pluck 

Popular Mechanics (8) 
Puck (4) 


Recreation 

Review of Reviews (2) 
Saturday Evening Post 
American (8) 


American supplement (3) 


Sctentific 
Scientific 
Searchlight (9) 
Star 

Success (5) 
Sunday-School Times 
Sunshine Bulletin 
Well Spring (2) 
World's Work 


Young Americans (2) 


(30), 
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Young Citizen 
JARANTOR 
Young Folks ae 
Young Idee (4) Of the 75 libraries that answered the ques- > 
Young People’s Weekly (2) . e 
Youth (10) tion, “Do you demand a guarantor or a pa- 
rent’s signature on the juvenile application 
NUMBER OF BOOKS LOANED TO CHILDREN blank?” 71 require either a parent's or teach- 
73 libraries answered the question, “How ¢?S Signature or a guarantor for the child. 
many books may a child draw at once?” The other 4 request a guarantor or parent's 
49 libraries loan two books to a child at a Signature, but do not always require it. { 


time, 23 of which allow only one book of 


. , : : ASSISTANTS IN CHILDREN’S ROOMS 
fiction. 25 make no special requirement as 








to the book, and one library loans a maga- 62 libraries answered the questions, “How 
zine in addition to one book of fiction and many assistants have you to one children’s i 
one of non-fiction. room?” “Do these assistants divide their i 
18 libraries loan only one book at a time to time between the children’s room and other 
a child, while 8 libraries loan one book as a departments of the library?” : 
rule, but make exception in cases where 44 libraries have one or more assistants i 
books are needed for study or are re- who give their whole time to chil- 
quested by a teacher for the child, dren’s work 
, 18 libraries, including those of some of ’ 
AGE LIMIT te ; 
the large cities with well-organized ; 
75 libraries reported on the question of age children’s departments, require the 
limit. children’s librarians to do some 
36 have no age limit for using reading desk work or work in other depart- { 
room nor for drawing books. ments of the library. 
23 require ability to read or write or both 27 libraries require their children’s li- 
3 of these make reading alone the test. brarians to do routine work such as . 
12 make ability to sign his own name pasting, mending, or cataloging. j 
the only test. 8 libraries require cataloging of chil- ; 
8 require some knowledge of both dren’s books only. » 
reading and writing. 25 libraries report that no _ pasting, 
16 make a definite age limit. mending, nor cataloging is done by ; 
2 of these do not loan books to chil- the children’s librarian except in 4 
dren who are below the third emergency. | 
grade in school 38 libraries have assistants in the chil- 
4 make 10 years the age limit for dren’s room who have had no spe- 5 
drawing books. cial training for their work with :" 
7 make 12 years the limit for draw- children, : 
ing books. 5 librarians report that their assistants 
1 limits use of reading room and priv- in the children’s room have re- bs 
ilege of drawing books in the ceived their training in apprentice j 
juvenile department to those be- classes. "| » 
tween the ages of 6 and I5. 3 libraries have assistants who have i 
1 library makes 9 to 18 years the taken courses in summer library 
age limit, but the rule is flexible schools. 
enough to extend the privilege of 17 libraries have one or more children’s 
drawing books to any child who librarians who have received their 
can read, training in a library school; 29 of 
1 limits use of children’s room to these assistants have been trained 
those between 7 and 14 years of in the Training School for Chil- 


age. dren’s Librarians, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CHARGING AND DISCHARGING 


Of the 67 libraries that answered the ques- 
tion, “Do you charge and discharge books in 
the children’s room?” 50 libraries answered 
in the affirmative. 4 libraries in large cities 
where there are many branches report that 
they charge and discharge books in the chil- 
dren’s room in the main building and in the 
branches where the children’s room is quite 
separate from the adult department, but in 
the other charging 
charging is done at the main desk. 
charge books in children’s room, but discharge 
while in 6 libraries 


branches the and dis- 


7 libraries 


them at the main desk; 
both charging and discharging are done at 
the main desk. 


CARE OF BOOKS 


Some of the the question, 
“What methods do you use to teach children 
to keep books in good condition?” are as 
follows: 


answers to 


Waterbury Ct. Silas Bronson Library: 
“Teach care of books by label pasted in books 
as follows: 

‘Keep this book clean 
Do not turn down the leaves 
Do not write in it 
If injured a fine will be required.’ 
Also rule to same effect on card, and per- 
sonal effort.” 


Binghamton, N. Y. Public Library: “Indi- 
vidual suggestion, precept and practice, care- 
ful explanation of the making of a book in 
the story hour and wherever the children are 
met for special work. There are no ‘don’t’ 
signs in the library.” 


Akron, O. Public Library: “Personal su- 
pervision. Have used a slip pasted in the 
book calling attention to the fact that it is new 
and should be kept clean.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary: “The pledge in our register reads, ‘I 
promise to take good care of the books I read 
here and of those I take home We empha- 
size this when the children join the library, 
and insist upon clean hands as a preliminary 
always to taking books. We also try to note 
the condiiion of books are re- 
turned and to fix responsibility for damage at 
if possible.” 


when they 
once, 

Cincinnati, O., Public Library: “The use of 
the washstand is frequently suggested. Book 
marks are distributed, and wrapping paper 
and cord are furnished. Admission to the 
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travel talks and lectures is secured through 
the league card.’ 

Dayton, O., Public Library and Museum 
“We see that books are in good repair when 
issued and watch condition when returned, 
for damage and soil, fining promptly for 
Same Book c vers are shellacked and result 
has been to induce better care for both inside 
and outside of books.” 

Detroit, Mich.. Pub Library “Impose 


fines for carelessness 
corner — 


; Direct to washstand in 
im tact, ‘reprove, rebuke, exhort.’ an 


peal to pride, set forth the ethics of good cit 
izenship in the matter and still have grimy 
~ : ay Kitt 
finger-marked books.” , 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Public Library 


Grand Rapids is relatively a clean 
When children come with dirty hands we ask 
them to wash, for which we have provision 
the library. By precept and example we en 
deavor to teach children to respect books sim 
ply as books.” 

Hartford, Ct., Public Library 
vigilance and a Goop verse.” 


“Eternal 


Norfolk, Va., Public Library: “Fining for 
actual damage and scolding.” 


Somerville, Mass., Public Library Teach 
care of beoks by smiling on the children.” 
Providence, R. 1., Public Library: “Book 
marks. This, as in every other phase of |i 
brary work with children, seems in our ex 
perience to require personal work, talking and 
talking and patience. We lose a valuable con 
nection in having our return of books els« 
where, as we miss seeing just what condition 
a book is in which is returned by a child to 
whom we are about to issue a second book.” 


r 


In Salt Lake City the teachers in the public 
schools give talks to the pupils at least once 2 
year on care of library books 

Milwaukee, Wis., 
honor roll, on which the names of children 
returning books in good condition a certain 
number of times are entered, and marks car 


Public Library posts an 


ful borrowers’ cards with a big C honor mark 

Duluth, Minn., Public Library invites the 
children at certain times to assist in repair 
books, and gives lectures on bookmal 
care of books 

DISCIPLINE 

In discussing the question of discipline, 43 
libraries report little or no trouble with law 
nessness or neighborhood gangs. Some ot 
the reasons given for this happy state are the 


following: 
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Camden, N. J., Free Public Library: “No 
trouble with neighborhood gangs because of 
the boys’ and girls’ Reading Fraternities con- 
ducted by the librarian with the aid of boy 
and girl officers. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary: “Orderly behavior in the library is a 
pretty well established tradition which the 
children who are old members pass on to the 
new ones One must distinguish, too, be- 
tween wilful lawlessness and animal spirits. 
We have a playground outside which usually 
solves the latter problem.” 


Philadelphia Free Library: “In most sections 
of the city it is found that the authority of the 
librarian-in-tharge and the janitor, who is a 
special officer in uniform, is all that is needed 
to maintain perfect order in the children’s 
room 


17 libraries report more or less difficulty 
in keeping order in the children’s room. 
Among the methods of securing good be- 
havior: 


‘leveland, O., Public Library reports among 
other methods of discipline “Co-operation 
with the juvenile court; boys have been 
reported to court and reprimanded by the 
judge for disturbance outside of the build- 
ing.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie Library: “Con- 
trol of lawlessness depends largely upon the 
branch librarian and her children’s librarian. 
Each children’s librarian has been trained for 
work with childten and has been given in- 
struction in the best recognized methods. As 
a rule the gang is controlled through the 
leader, and individual offenders are tempor- 
arily deprived of use of card or reading-room. 
Other methods are used as occasion demands, 
The location of the library has much to do 
with the question of discipline. This problem 
cannot be the same in a library situated in a 
residential section and in one in a down town 
or a tenement district.” 


FINES 


70 libraries charge the same fine for overdue 
books for adult and juvenile readers 

50 libraries charge 2 cents a day fine. 

) libraries charge 1 cent a day. 

cents a day with 


— 


14 libraries charge from 2 
an increased fine after the second or 
third day, to § cents a day 

libraries charge 2 cents a day to adults, 
but only 1 cent a day to juvenile read- 


wm 


ers 





19 libraries never remit fines, but three of 
these allow children to work them out. 

11 libraries very rarely, on special occasions 
or for special reasons do remit fines. 


The policy of 45 libraries is to remit fines 
as it seems advisable, and allow children 
to work them out when possible 

62 libraries allow children to pay fines and 
damages by instalment if the circum- 
stances warrant it. 

g never allow fines or damages to be paid 

by instalment. 

Oakland, Cal., Free Public Library reports, 
“Often allow children to bring another 
book in place of one damaged or lost.” 

40 libraries in special cases allow children 
to draw books before the entire fine is 
paid, while in, 

31 libraries the card privilege ceases when 
the fine accrues. 

Wilkes-Barré, Fa., Osterhout Library re- 
ports that about 5% of their juvenile 
cards are held up by unpaid fines; Sag- 
inaw, Mich., Public Library reports 
10%; Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie Li- 
brary reports 14%; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Pratt Institute Free Library reports 
15%; Paterson, N. J., Free Public 
Library and Allegheny, Pa., Carnegie 
Free Public Library 16%; Waterbury, 
Conn., Silas Bronson Library 20%; 
Newark, N. J., Free Public Library 
24%. New York Public Library esti- 
mates the number of juvenile cards held 
up by unpaid fines at 15,000; but as the 
total number of juvenile readers is not 
given, it is impossible to determine 
whether the percentage is higher or 
lower than that of other libraries. 

The question of fines is one that is caus- 
ing a great deal of thought in many libraries. 
Utica, N. Y., Public Library says, “By act- 
ual count a year ago we found that nearly 
1-3 of the cards in the drawers bore fines 
It was then that the fine was changed to I 
cent by an action of the trustee, and it is 
probable that a time alternative will be al- 
lowed this year.” 

Allegheny, Pa., Carnegie Free Library re 
ports, “I have found the fine system a great 
detriment to the work. Out of 2500 cards 
issued during the past year 400 cards have 
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been left with fines unpaid, and thus 400 chil- 
dren have been practically driven from the 
library through their inability to meet the 
charges.” 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Library the 
question has become of so great importance 
that it is under special consideration with the 
object of devising some system to replace the 
one now in force. It is thought that since in 
8 years 14% of the children’s cards have 
been held up by unpaid fines, it is likely that 
some alteration can be made in the system to 
advantage. 

Cleveland, O., Public Library charges 2 
cents a day for fines; allows children to 
work out fines or to pay fines by instalments ; 
allows one book to be drawn before fine is 
paid. If the child paying by instalment does 
not continue to bring his penny each time, 
his card privilege is withdrawn 


ADVERTISING BOOKS 


58 libraries use picture bulletins as a means 
of advertising children’s books. The special 
objects held in mind in making picture bul- 
letins are to lead children to read better 
books; to illustrate the story hour; to bring 
certain subjects before the children in an at 
tractive form; to supplement the work of 
schools in special subjects; to emphasize cur- 
rent events and anniversaries; to instruct by 
pictures; to develop the artistic faculty, and 
to beautify the room 

Another method of advertising the chil 
dren’s books that one especially wants 
children to read is through the story hour; 
39 libraries already hold story hours, 21 re- 
porting that they do not. Some libraries are 
telling miscellaneous fairy tales, myths, ani- 
mal stories, holiday stories, stories of valor 
and bravery, classic stories and legends, while 
other libraries are telling carefully planned 
series of stories such as the following: he- 
roes of mythology, plant and animal life, 
children of different nations, famous men in 
history and their deeds, famous artists and 
their masterpieces, well-known stories and 
their authors, travellers from Marco Polo to 
Perry, Arthurian legends, Greek and Norse 
myths, stories from the Nibelungenlied, 
legends of Charlemagne, Robin Hood stories, 
and stories from Shakespeare. 
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There seem to be two separate and di 
tinct objects held by libraries conducting 


story hours 
1. To entertain and instruct children, as is 


shown by the following answer: 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute Free Li 
ts purpose (that of the story hour) 


brary: “I 10 
\ hildren the enjoyment that 





is to gi the cl 
comes from hearing stories, and incidentally 
to broaden their interests.” 

2. To lead children to books Notice the 


following statements: 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Public Library: “There 
is no formal organization of a story hour 
planned for the library system. About to of 
the children’s librarians are telling stories 
Their object, to lead the children to better 
taste in reading and to better ideals and prin 
ciples.” 

Cincinnati, O., Public Library: “The pur 
pose of the story hour is to present stories 
that may be found in books in such a way as 
to lead to an interest in the books.” 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Public Library: “To 
lead the children to read books that they 
would not otherwise read if left to them 
selves.” 

Washington, D. C., Public Library: “To 
introduce children to books and to cultivate a 
taste for the best in literature.’ 


Portland, Ore., Library Association: “To 


direct the reading of children to special lines 
or classes.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie Library: “To d 
rect to better reading, especially to the read 
ing of the imaginative and romantic forms 
of fiterature, chiefly classics This we con 
sider to be the only legitimate use of the story 
hour in public library work.” 


Some of the other methods of advertising 


books mentioned by different libraries are 
school exhibits in the library, book-lists on 
special subjects, sometimes sent to schools 
Wisconsin book-marks; newspaper notices; 


the posting in bulletin form of decorated 
book covers; travel talks and other lectures 
illustrated by stereopticon; vacation list 
a certificate being given to all who read 6 
or more books on the list: new books dis 
played advantageously; reading circles; and 
boys’ and girls’ reading fraternities 
Cleveland, O., Public Library —“The Cinl 
dren’s Leaf, published four or five times a 
year, which has one or more lists of books 
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a story (reprint) which is not otherwise a 
cessible to children, and one or more good 
poems. The Children’s Leaf is given away 
at the schools and from the children’s room. 
Other methods are the use of book marks, 
bulletins, reading circles and the picture tiles 
decorating the mantelpieces of three of the 
branch children’s rooms.” 

The last but most important method of 
advertising children’s books is the personal 
work of the children’s librarian and her 
effort to see that all children who come to 
the library for books have those suited to 
their needs, as the Brooklyn, N. Y., Public 
Library reports—“We rely principally on 
steady personal work with children in the 
room; we visit schools and interest teachers, 
and occasionally talk to parents at their 
meetings.” 

New York City Public Library — “In every 
class room within this library’s jurisdiction 
(notices) are posted. In many schools the 
principal talks to the pupils about the branch 
nearest. At the same time having the teach- 
ers give the children application blanks. Per- 
sonal visits of teachers with their pupils are 
very strongly urged.” 


WORK WITH SCHOOLS 


37 libraries have a separate collection of 
books for use in schools. Two others 
supply schools from the travelling li- 
brary department 

27 libraries make work with schools a part 
of the work of the children’s depart- 
ment. 

48 libraries send books to public schools. 

24 to private schools 

17 to parochial schools, 

14 to Sunday schools, and 

22 to other educational institutions. 

Of the 36 libraries which supply schools 
from a separate collection of books all but 
two have a general collection, which, how- 
ever, represents only the better books for 
children. The Brooklyn Public Library says, 
in this connection, “We think that in loaning 
small sets we ought to keep a higher stand- 
ard than in a room with hundreds of books.” 

Of the 46 libraries reporting on the ques- 
tion, “In what way do you teach the use of 
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catalogs, indexes and reference books to the 
pupils of the ward schools?” 24 do the work 
only in individual cases as the children come 
to the library, 20 give systematic instruction 
to classes either in the library or in the 
schools, while in three cases instruction is 
given in the normal or high school of the 
city by the school librarian. 

For fuller information in regard to work 
with schools see Library Journal and Public 
Libraries, especially a report prepared by 
Miss Doren for the St. Louis conference. 


HOME LIBRARIES 
10 libraries report that they conduct one or 
more home libraries. In Providence, 
R. I., the public library co-operates with 
the associated charities. The library has 
the care of these home libraries, helps 
in purchasing new books, and loans 
books from the general collection 
In the following libraries home library 
work is in charge of the children’s depart- 
ment: 


a i, re 2 home libraries. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 5 “ x 
Detroit, Mich....... — Be " 
Youngstown, O..... 6 * 
Cincinnati, O....... ls 
Cleveland, O........ > = 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 7 - 


8 libraries conduct reading clubs for boys 
and girls outside the library building. 
libraries purchase books for home library 
work from the regular library fund. 

2 use books purchased from the regular 

fund and some donated; while 3 depend 


uw 


entirely upon gifts in the form of memo- 
rial libraries or otherwise. 

This is not in any sense a report on the 
subject of home library work. This work is 
carried on in many cities and states from 
which no report was received. The facts 
given are limited to those received in the 
reports. 

SETTLEMENTS AND ALLIED AGENCIES 


23 libraries send books to settlements and 5 
assist in the story hour at the settle- 
ments 

13 send books to playgrounds. 


13 send books to vacation schools. 
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Some of the other institutions for social 
betterment with which libraries work are the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, city mis- 
sions, boys’ and girls’ clubs, orphan asylums, 
boys’ industrial reform schools and Sunday 
schools, bath houses, the detention room for 
juvenile court, settlements, school houses, 
newsboys’ home, playgrounds and vacation 
schools are also used for the distribution of 
books to children. 


CONCLUSION 


In the 76 cities from which reports were 
received filled out so that they were available 
for this report, the number of children be- 
tween 5 and 14 years of age is 16% of the 
total population of those cities. In the 67 
libraries which reported adult and juvenile 
circulation for the past year separately, the 
juvenile circulation was 31 % of the whole 

Since it is true that 16 % of the population 
representing the children who are patrons of 
the children’s department, is doing 31 % of 
the home reading ir these 67 cities, is it not 
worth while for librarians who are anxious 
to make their librarians of as great value as 
possible in their cities to give considerable 
time and thought to work with children? The 
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reports show that some libraries are making 
ample provision for this work; but the fact 
that 42 libraries out of the 76 reporting were 
unable to estimate what proportion of their 
funds is devoted to work with children 

that part of their population which is doing 
31 % of their home reading— shows that they 
have not devoted much thought to this class 
of readers. Of the 34 libraries that estimated 
the proportion of funds spent for children, 
16 report less than 20%, some reporting as 
low at 3% and 4% % Those 20 libraries 
that report 10% or less of their circulating 
books as belonging to their juvenile depart 
ment are providing a very limited collection 


ne 


for 31 % ot the reading d 


It is true that library work with children 


is still in the experimental stage of develop- 
ment and the work in some places is open to 
the charge of sentimentalism These facts 
cannot be denied; but if the results already 
shown have been obtained while the work is 
in this stage, we must see what the possibil 
ities are wherever the work is put on a 
sound educational basis, and wherever this 
work can be put in charge of those fit 
ted by temperament and training to work 


with children. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY A MORAL FORCE 


By Ciara WuHitenitt Hunt, Superintendent of Children’s Department, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 


Public 


HE subject I have chosen is the theme 
around which all discussions have, di- 
rectly or indirectly, revolved from the time 
that the children’s department of the public 
library first came into being. Yet because of 
its very taken-for-grantedness it is some- 
times buried under discussions of matters 
which, after all, are merely devices, so that 
it seems to be not out of place now and then 
to hark back to a simple reiteration of foun- 
dation principles. To those of us who have 
been in the profession for years certain be- 
liefs and aims are so a matter of course that 
we have left off talking about them, forgetting 
that our new people coming on and the laity 


Library 


whom it is our duty to teach have not been 
through the slow process of educating which 
has made these ideals enter into our grain. 
And one day, while we are looking about for 
some new thing to engage attention, we find, 
to our amazement, that these cherished ideals 
which we supposed had been accepted past 
question are not held by all our fellow-work- 
ers even, and that we shall have to convince 
them that we have a right to claim that they 
are the foundation truths on which we must 
build. 

This is a great age for pendulum swinging. 
Yesterday the doctors told us that we should 
boil drinking water to kill typhoid fever 
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germs. To-day we read of an expert’s claim 
that by so doing we are increasing the dan- 
ger of communicating the disease. We had 
supposed that in our profession it was an ac- 
cepted fact that books make a very positive 
and lasting impression upon a child’s thought 
and conduct, an impression that, however 
unconsciously felt by the child himself, has 
a large part in shaping his character for all 
time. Yet to-day we hear people in our own 
ranks say they do not believe that books 
have any influence on children, while others 
apparently do not think it matters much what 
sort of books a child reads at certain stages 
of his development. We see on library lists 
of children’s books, instead of constant em- 
phasis of the best old standbys, titles which 
perhaps may not be classed as utter trash, yet 
which are hopelessly mediocre — pot-boilers 
dashed off by uninspired writers who know 
that the libraries will encourage the children 
to imitate their elders in crying “Haven't you 
something new?” 

So we must be pardoned for talking upon a 
worn out theme. For we do most earnestly 
believe in the power of books to affect the 
soul of a child. Even if we were skeptical 
from looking into our own experience, we do 
not feel that our experience is broad enough 
or deep enough to justify our questioning 
the assertions of the greatest educators and 
scholars of our day and of the past. Grant- 
ing without foolish argument that these 
people know whereof they speak, accepting 
their declaration that books have a powerful 
influence upon the child, what sort of an in- 
fluence shall the librarian endeavor to exert? 
What standard must the books chosen for 
the children’s shelves reach up to? How 
shall he decide what to leave out? 

Let us inquire first what is the chief 
aim in the education of the child as voiced 
by the greatest educators of our day. It is 
the moral aim, the purpose that looks toward 
the character building of the child. All the 
wealth poured into the generous support of 
the public schools, all the thought expended 
in working out the best methods of teach- 
ing, the mest hygienic plans for school build- 
ings, all the books written and the meetings 
held to discuss the thousand and one lines of 
activity which the great public schools are 
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following to-day —these all have for their 
underlying thought, for their ultimate end the 
making of men, noi of mathematicians; the 
building of well-rounded character, not the 
manufacture of intellectual motors. The 
state is so educating its youth for the sake of 
its own welfare, for the very preservation of 
its national existence, because it knows that 
history is full of examples of the instability 
of empires whose walls were reared upon 
foundations of mere wealth and force of arms 
and even of intellectual power, and of the 
splendid growth of those nations whose citi- 
zens were, in the main, men of moral worth. 
The wise men of our day, taking this lesson 
to heart, compel the attendance of the chil- 
dren at school during the formative years of 
their lives, and they are thus showing their 
belief in the possibility of “training up a 
child in the way he should go.” 

One of the strangest and most alarming 
signs of the times that we who are interested 
in children have to notice is the idea which 
seems rooted in the American parent's mind 
that it is mot possible to train a child to be 
anything but the sort of young animai he is 
inclined to be of his own free will; or that 
this would not be desirable if it were pos- 
sible. Seemingly the creed of the young pa- 
rent of our land is, “Give a child a good 
heritage and good example and then let him 
grow spontaneously. Do not thwart him, do 
not cross his will, don’t compel him to da 
what he isn’t interested in doing or you will 
make of him a mere machine.” The parents 
have caught echoes of the excellent principles 
acted upon in the educating of children to- 
day — such as working from a child’s inter- 
ests, using his instinct for play as a means of 
educating him, respecting a child’s individu- 
ality, never trying to break his will —and 
catching the surface smattering without the 
underlying purpose they have swung far from 
the old Puritan’s stern methods that pro- 
duced men of such fibre as made our nation 
what it is, and have let their children grow 
along the line of least resistance, with just 
the results that one finds in a flower garden 
left to itself. It seems incomprehensible that 
one who understands well the laws that gov- 
ern the successful raising of vegetables and 
flowers, the training of animals, even the ne- 
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Children are not going to grow up to be 


men and women of purity and strength of 
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Ciaracter, Iinseinsn true, brave, considerat 
ol thers uniess we u every possibie effort 


to train them to those ideals and principles 


and to the habit of self-control; and unless 
we do this by “precept upon precept, precept 


upon precept, line upon line, line upon line, 
here a little and there a little.” And the cor- 


nerstone of such training is to be found in the 





mple | mos vered word 

Obed e! ind enviro ent are 

} nd « ‘ but librarians and 

teachers well know that it 1s not alone 

t t enement i the r migrant 

put trom the homes tr WwW to-« An ns 
f upright character t! ; y of rm 


lawless, disrespectful, destructive and unreli- 
ible children com \ child who has gen 
erally been allowed to “have his own way’ 


the time he found he could get any- 
thing he wanted by screaming for it, will nat- 
lly be a troublesome member of society 


nd will surely be a less valuable citizen than 
one who has been brought up to that “habit- 
uation to obedience” in which, as Carlyle says, 
‘it was beyond measure safer to err by ex- 


cess than by defect.” “Obedience,” he goes 
on to say, “is our universal duty and destiny ; 
wherein whoso will not bend must break; 


0 early and too thoroughly we cannot be 
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ee] n Going it as a man i that child may 


i < a, 
be the spoiled darling of parents whose ow 
standards of life are high, but who 
bear to punish him when he ne 
/ 


good, Wno never aenied 


tion tor his own 


a whim if t 

| the child, grown to manhood, suffe 
having failed to acquire early the hab 
self-control, the world suffers from the self 
ishness of him who has grown up with tl 
idea that his wishes must be first. The beau 
tiful things that are done in our day to make 
children happy, the difference in this genera 
tion’s attitude toward them — that lovely att 
tude of sympathy and fellowship in which we 
+} ! 


rejoice — have carried with them a tenden 


to look upon a child as an irresponsibl 
creature for so many of the formative yeat 

f his life that by the time a parent wake 
to the need of his being taught, t 
There is on f Mrs 


Ewing’s sayings that every father 


portunity is lost 


and every worker with children’ should 
ponder well. A mother, speaking in excu 

of her boy’s selfishness, said, “One can’t ex 
pect boys to consider thing Boys will be 
boys, you know.” And her brother replied, 
‘Too true, Geraldine 
Worse luck! I assure \ 1, l’'d be | t at 
the brutes we men can be if I wasn’t more 
amazed that we're as good as we are when 
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moulders of our childhood, the desire of our 
manhood, demand so little for all that you 
alone can give. There were conceivable uses 
in women preferring the biggest brutes of 
barbarous times — but it’s not so now; and 
boys will be civilized boys, and men will be 
civilized men, sweet sister, when you do ex- 
pect it; and when your grace and favor are 
the rewards of nobleness and not the easy 
prize of selfishness and savagery.” 

Is any one here thinking “What have these 
pessimistic ravings of this twin sister to the 
proverbial old maid who always has good 
advice to shower upon parents, to do with 
the work of-the public library and the selec- 
tion of books for the children’s room?” 

To my mind the connection is clear. We 
claim for the children’s library the possibility, 
the duty of being a moral force in the com- 
munity. Unless we, as educators, are fully 
alive to the obstacles in the way of the 
American child’s growing up to be the sort 
of citizen the tountry needs, we shall not be 
energetic in seeing to it that the young peo- 
ple get nothing but good from our contact 
with them through the library. Unless we 
feel that the lawless disregard for public 
property shown by the broken glass of the 
street signs which have been used as targets 
by the boys of our city is a serious indica- 
tion for the future; unless we look ahead to 
the results that are inevitable when a child 
is expected to have so little sense of respon- 
sibility that he is not severely corrected for 
throwing stones at a passing trolley car; un- 
less we hold that the attempt to evade a two 
cent fine for an overdue book is of a piece 
with the lack of honor which prompts the 
older person to. make all he can at the 
expense of people less sharp than himself: 
unless we realize that our children are ab- 
sorbing from the very air to-day the false and 
debasing idea that “success” means “making 
money”: unless we are willing to be laughed 
at for taking ourselves so seriously and pro- 
ceed to take ourselves more seriously we 
shall not be the nursery of good citizenship 
we are meant to be 

There is much that may be done in this 
matter of citizen training through the per- 
sonality of the workers in the library, but 


we do not begin to have the opportunity of 
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the school teacher in this regard, and we 
must rely mainly for our power for good 
upon what the child absorbs from the books 
he finds on the shelves. And it is here I feel 
that librarians as a body are not always loud 
and insistent enough that our children shall 
find no book on the shelves of which the 
highest we can say for it is that it is of no 
particular harm. We demand that each book 
be of some particular good. 

We believe that we have a part to piay in. 
helping our boys grow up to be honorable, 
strong, clean, manly, gentle men, men not 
too conceited, not lazy either in mental or 
physical habit, men who think more of being 
faithful in little than showy in big affairs, men 
whose ideals and whose influence, whether 
exerted as statesmen or hod-carriers, will be 
such as to help keep the moral atmosphere 
of our land purer. We want our girls to care 
not only to be attractive to look upon but to 
have just as high standards of courage and 
honor as we shall demand of our boys, to be 
sensible and broad minded, modest and wo- 
manly, to be truly well bred, ambitious t 
be useful, to hold cheery and wholesome 
views of life. We know that every book we 
give these boys and girls will have some ef- 
fect in changing, shaping, strengthening their 
ideals and so moulding their habits and char- 
acter. We all admit enough of belief in this 
to eliminate from our libraries the class of 
books usually designated by the color of their 
covers and their price mark—one dime 
But we sometimes neglect to take into account 
the insidious mischief which the steady read- 
ing of the mediocre books we are accustomed 
to call “harmless” is doing our boys and girls 

Is there no moral harm resulting from th< 
mental laziness which becomes an iron-bound 
habit with the child who reads volume after 
volume and series after series of an author 
whose morals may be good but who hasn't a 
particle of ability to put anything really 
strong, vital, stimulating, true into language 
that is vigorous and pure? And when we 
examine one of these mediocre books which 
seems to preach a virtuous regard for certain 
moral aims, how discriminating are we in 
deciding whether the child will carry away 
the impression of righteousness which the 
well-meaning author perhaps wished to con- 
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vey, or whether he will really absorb, from 
the incidents of the story, the character of the 
hero, the working out of the plot, quite oppo- 
site ideas? 

In my pessimistic remarks on the upbring- 
ing of the modern child I have spoken only of 
a small class, perhaps —those children from 
respectable American homes who would nat- 
urally grow up to be our country’s leaders. 
There is, besides, the large class of children 
of foreign parentage whose experience and 
knowledge of life, whose ideals of character 
are gained among the sordid and unlovely 
scenes of the crowded tenement districts. 
For how short a time does the public school 
have an opportunity to help mould the lives 
of these children, and what odds it has to 
fight against in trying to make a decent citi- 
zen out of a child in twenty-five hours a 
week for a few years when all other influences 
of the child’s life are pulling in the opposite 
direction! Surely the public library has a 
duty laid upon it to help supplement the 
work of the school So much to do and so 
little time in which to do it. Shall we waste 
our time and money by giving these children 
books embodying ideals only a degree higher 
than those to which they have been reared? 
Shall we be satisfied if our boys have read all 
the books of even such respectable authors as 
Henty, Stoddard, Kaler, Trowbridge, if they 
have not read and loved and learned by heart 
the great classics which have lived for gene- 
rations? Shall we be content if our girls take 
their ideals of womanhood from the latest 
“Hildegarde” or “Teddy” book while they 
find Effie Deans and Maggie Tulliver and 
Agnes Wickford dull? Are we, because the 
children eagerly demand these books, to buy 
copy after copy of them, or shall we devote 
our duplicating to beautiful editions of the 
best in literature, using all our influence and 
ingenuity to popularize this class of books as 
it is possible to popularize them if we care 
enough ourselves and have any skill at all in 
managing children? Shall we, in buying the 
books of the year, obey the clamor of the 
young people who say they have read every- 
thing in the children’s room and want some 
thing new — shall we descend to buying the 
mediocre because so few of the new “juve 


niles” in any year are good? Or shall we 
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rather ask ourselves why it is that, if a child 
has read every book in the children’s room, he 
—or more likely she—is still demanding 
“juveniles”? Shall we then reflect that the 
children’s room has not fulfilled the purpose 
for which it was intended if we have not set 
the young people on the road to a taste for the 
best on the shelves of the adult department ? 

We claim to be an educational institution. 
The city supports us because, apparently, it 
accepts our claim. We shall perhaps have 
difficulty always with the adult borrowers 
who demand a class of books we do not feel 
deserve a place in our libraries. But if we are 
to follow instead of lead the taste of the chil 
dren we must not flatter ourselves that we 
are anything more than clerks whose duty it 
is to discover exactly what a customer wishes 
and thea to give her that commodity 

But we claim for ourselves that we know 
better than the children can know what books 
are best for them, and we shall make our s« 
lections with the purpose of graduating into 
the adult departments of our libraries young 
people who have a well-defined taste for the 
best literature 

There are two main lines which the libra 
ian should have in mind in the selecting of 
children’s books. First, she will see to it 
that every child of fourteen is thoroughly fa 
miliar with the classics in juvenile literature, 
those productions which from every point of 
view are satisfying, providing food for th 
imagination and heart, ideals of high and 
noble living, clothing beautiful thoughts in 
the pure and lovely garb of gracious lan 
guage. Into this class we gather such treas 
ures as the Greek myths rendered by Kings- 
ley and Hawthorne and Lamb, the Norse 
stories retold by Mabie, the fables of AEsop, 
the folk tales of Grimm, Jacobs, Harris, th 
fairy stories of Andersen, Kipling, Dodgson 
and Ruskin, the legends of the Middle Age 
told in no less beautiful style than Howard 
Pyle’s, the tales trom Shakespeare in Lamb's 
English, Darton’s Canterbury pilgrims, with 
Robinson Crusoe and Pilgrim’s progress, 
Don Quixote and Froissart and Plutarch; 
and always the stores of beautiful verse 
which it is a sin not to help a child to love 
These are the books which cultivated people 


cal] literature, and it is our duty to try by 


































every possible means to emphasize them. We 
must never allow our stock of these to run 
short or become unattractively shabby. If we 
have story hours and bulletins and book marks 
and literary ladders we must use them to 
arouse interest in and curiosity regarding 
these best treasures. With our smallest chil- 
dren we must use especial effort to see that 
they do not acquire the mediocre habit, for it 
is very easy to guide the beginner. With the 
older ones it means the exercise of consum- 
mate tact, but the results are worth the ef- 
fort. When we have an opportunity to talk 
before parents’ associations or women’s clubs 
we must be able to convince them of the im- 
portance of a child’s not being deprived of 
the joy, both now and hereafter, of knowing 
and loving the best in literature. 

And then, in the next place, to the deciding 
of which and how many of the confessedly 
mediocre books we shall admit to our shelves 
we must bring much careful thought. We 
realize that for the children who have ac- 
quired the taste for poor stuff, so that it is 
difficult to persuade them of the joy to be 
found in those great books, which they would 
have loved if brought up with them from 
early years, we must provide some things to 
be used as baits, but we mean they shall also 
serve as stepping stones upward. Our task 
is to decide what ones, out of the mass of 
material bordering on trash, have enough of 
merit to make them useful to our end with- 
out being harmful to the children. 

While there are plenty of books classed as 
non-fiction which need more careful elimina- 
tion than is sometimes given, our chief con- 
cern is with the child's story book, because 
fiction is the most popular class and because 
it is from the story book hero or heroine that 
the child unconsciously but surely absorbs 
many of his ideals and principles and is there- 
fore strongly affected in his character. We 
shall be obliged to let down the bars in the 
matter of literary style, but there are degrees 
even of mediocrity and we never need to in- 
clude those which are written in the lan- 
guage of a positively common person. But 
when it comes to moral tone we should never 
lower our standard an iota, and to the decis- 
ion as to whet! r a book will leave a child 
no worse for th. reading of it one must bring 
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first a belief that it matters what sort of 
books we give the children, next a knowledge 
of child nature, and third the penetration 
to discriminate clearly between “preaching” 
end “practicing” I might say — that is, to de- 
cide unerringly whether the impression to be 
made on the child will be that of the author’s 
highly moral advice or of the hero’s im- 
moral actions and bad associations 

There is not time to enter here upon a dis 
cussion of the faults of the average story 
book for boys and girls that will fill the 
counters of the book stores next fall. The 
time limits hold one to the merest cpening 
up of the whole subject. The most I allow 
myself to hope is that some few who have 
not looked upon the selection of their chil- 
dren’s books as a matter of serious import 
ance may give more of personal attention and 
care to the subject. Of course, when all has 
been said, any two librarians in this Associa 
tion might agree entirely as to the qualities 
a book should possess and differ entirely as 
to whether a given book fulfilled those rc 
quirements. In book criticism the personal 
equation will always be a factor. But in these 
days, when children’s rooms are springing 
up like mushrooms all over our land, when 
trained children’s librarians are few and far 
between, when thousands of our future citi- 
zens are reading a book a day from the pub- 
lic libraries, and hundreds of librarians, with 
the best intentions in the world, have not the 
time nor the expert knowledge to choose 
their children’s books wisely, I think it be 
hooves the large libraries steadily to set an 
example of emphasizing the best and weeding 
out the mediocre; and I believe that the 
American Library Association ought to be able 
so to set a standard and affect the book buy- 
ing of the smaller libraries that the produc 
tion and sale of wishy-washy stuff will be 
actually modified and finally cut down from 
lack of profit in the business 

For all of us who have to do with th 
children in the library there is inspiration 
the picture of the great possibilities which 
William DeWitt Hyde holds up before the 
teachers, in speaking of the value of good lit- 
erature in the public schools. I cannot better 
close than by quoting from him words which 
tell briefly what I have been trying to express: 
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‘To feed the mind of youth on the ideals 
of a noble and elevated human life; to win his 
fidelity to the family through sweet pictures 
of parental affection, and filial devotion, and 
pure household joys; to secure his loyalty to 
the state by thrilling accounts of the deeds 
of brave men and heroic women; to make 
righteousness attractive by pointed fable, or 
pithy proverb, or striking tale of self-sacri- 
ficing fidelity to the costly right against the 
profitable wrong; to inflame with a desire to 
emulate the example of patriot, martyr, and 
philanthropist — this is the social mission of 
good literature in the public schools. To in- 
terpret this literature, so that it comes home 


to the boys and girls, so that they see re- 
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flected in it the image of their own better 
selves, so that they carry with them its inspir- 
ation through all their after lives—this is 
the duty and privilege of the public school. 
It is not of so much consequence what a boy 
knows when he leaves school as what he 
loves. The greater part of what he knows he 
will speedily forget. What he loves he will 
feed on. His hunger will prompt his efforts 
to increase his store The love of good liter 
ature —a genuine delight in Longfellow and 
Whittier, Lowell and Tennyson, Hawthorne 
and Scott, Shakespeare and Homer — is, from 
every point of view, the most valuable equ 
ment with which the school can send its boys 


anc girls into the world.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THE GIRL* 


] 


By Lutte E. Stearns, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis 


“HERE is no more perplexing problem that 
confronts the modern librarian, teacher 
and parent, than the selection of books for 
the girl whom some one has described as the 
girl who has outgrown her doll and her 
dishes along with her short skirts, who has 
passed beyond the stage where material 
make-believes satisfy, who has become con- 
scious that the life before her means energy 
and has caught glimpses of happiness and 
sorrow, dimly realizing the mighty current 
of human effort. This is the girl who is sep- 
arated from womanhood by such a brief span 
that her ideas, acts and ideals are rapidly 
taking on the aspects of maturity. And the 
problem of the book for her! How to get 
at it! How to obtain the knowledge of this 
most intangible time in her intellectual life 
so as to give practical help. These are the 
questions that confront us 
As showing the wide diversity of taste 
among girls between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, an investigation conducted by a 
Western teacher may be of interest. 82 
girls were asked to signify their choice 
in books. 20 wished anything full of 
excitement or adventure; 15 wanted his- 





*A list of books for girls and young women 
may be obtained by addressing Miss L. E. Stearns, 
547 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


torical stories; 9 wanted anything about gir 
—their home life, college life of boys and 
girls; 12 voted for any sort of fiction; 6 
for poetry; 4 for travel: 3 for history; 1 
for music “containing the motifs”: 1 f 

biography; 1 for anything patriotic; 1 for 
anything comical. There were 9 who had 
no choice; 4 of these had done no reading 


and the other 5 are well represented by the 


girl who expressed herself as follows: “What 
do I like to read about? That is a very 
doubtful and difficult question to deci 
Books containing simple, pathetic life are 
very entertaining; love stories of the rig 
kind are very good, but books composed of 


5B 
1 


both these quaiities I think I like the be 


1 1 
} 


Histories I do not care so much for, although 
‘Trumpeter Fred’ is very good After I have 
read and enjoyed one sort of a book I think 
I like that kind the best, and after I have 
read and enjoyed another sort I think I like 
that kind the best; altogether it is a very 
doubtful question in my mind.” 

From the 20 girls who voted for the book 
full of action, these replies are typical: “I 
like stories of adventure about the late 
war.” “I like to read about war and do 
“T like detective stories and 
history best.” Another desires “adventurous 


” 


mestic dramas 


stories”; another something “intensely ex- 
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citing.” Those who spoke of history liked 


it very much or not at all. Many showed a 
preference for certain periods. “Early times 
in the colonies and Egypt” was the text of 
one reply. Another said: “I like to read his- 
tory. I don't mean dry history, but some- 
thing besides history connected with the 
book.” One wanted “a book of real life with 
a little spice of history.’ 

Another matter which comes to light is 
the difference in the maturity of the read- 
ing. One girl reads “Eye Bright,” “Five lit- 
tle Peppers,” and “Birds’ Christmas Carol,” 
while another of the same age is interested 
in “Adventures of Francois,” “Ben Hur,” 
and “Lorna Doone.” A typical list is the 
following: “Polly, a new fashioned girl,” 
“The senator’s daughter,” “David Harum,” 
“Gold Elsie,” “Tempest and _ sunshine,” 
“Melody,” “Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica.” 
Henty and Oliver Optic are often present, 
also E, P. Roe and Mary J. Holmes. “The 
necklace of pearls,” “The sin of the home,” 
“The daughter of the serpent,” and others of 
this ilk find place on the lists. The latest 
novel has many readers. The influence of 
some momentary cause is shown. Olga 
Nethersole’s appearance can be traced on 
three of the lists, where “Sappho” and “Ca- 
mille” appear. Books of essays are not com- 
monly read. The book of poetry is the 
exception. When it appears it can generally 
be traced to the school influence or required 
reading. When the teacher of the school 
had found even a little time to look after 


the reading, there was a difference in the 
style of the book. When the girls went to 
the public library there was improvement. 
Many girls whose reading showed contact 
with good, healthful literature, showed 
also the influence of a refined home in 
their answer to the question, “Where did 
you obtain the book?” On the other hand, 
the girl who was not influenced by her home, 
teacher or library invariably presented a 
list such as the following: “The last rebel,” 
“Honey and gall,” “A sad, strange com- 
edy,” “Her only sin,” “Old Mam’selle’s se- 
cret,” “Marguerite,” “Inez,” “Dombey and 
son,” “Water babies,” “West lawn,” “Moore's 
poems,” and “An earnest trifler.” As pre- 


senting an aimless mixture of good and evil, 
this list is extremely suggestive 

While most girls of the West wish books 
of action and adventure, reading history if 
the action of men and women is made promi- 
nent, and biography if it records the deeds 
of great men and women, we find a different 
type of book demanded in the South. There 
girls from fourteen to sixteen ask for 
“straight” love stories. Mary J. Holmes and 
Augusta Evans Wilson are eagerly devoured, 
the latter being the most popular author re 
corded “Ouida,” the “Duchess,” Miss 
Fothergill, Marie Corelli, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Edna Lyall, Amanda Douglass, Susan War- 
ner, Mrs. Wister’s translations, and Miss 
Carey find favor at this early age — such 
authors usually being read at a later period 
in northern climes. Jane G. Austin, Amelia 
Barr, Barrie, Burnham, Chambers, Church- 
ill, McCutcheon, Richard Harding Davis and 
Tarkington are also read. When we know 
that in the same town from which this list 
is taken there is required reading in the 
schools of the works of George Eliot, Dick- 
ens, Scott and Thackeray, we realize some- 
thing of the difficulties of guiding the out- 
side reading of young women. 

In the East we find Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, James Lane Allen, Jane G. Austin, Alice 
Brown, Clara Louise Burnham, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
Blanche Willis Howard, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
and Mary E. Wilkins in highest favor —all, 
with but two or three exceptions, it must be 
noted and regretted, New England authors. 
Loyalty to our native state and courtesy to 
our hosts and hostesses prevents any refer- 
ence, upon this occasion, to the possible pro- 
vincialism resultant from so narrow a course 
of reading. 

The results of an investigation recently 
made in England are of interest. The re- 
plies received from girls may be regarded 
as genuine expressions of opinion, for no 
names were signed, and the girls were told 
that their own teachers would not read the 
lists. The following questions were asked: 
“Which are your favorite novels? Which 
of Scott’s novels have you read? Thack- 
eray’'s? Dickens’s? Jane <Austen’s? Mrs. 
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Do you like 


Miss Thackeray’s? 


whicl 


Gaskell’s? Charlotte Y« 
Miss Mulock’s stories? 


Do you read magazines If so, 








poems you are Ii I 
he replies reveal me striking 

rpr ng tacts Tl e was little difference 
of op n ut the favorite novels —the 
I y vot tor Edna Lyall ; next cam 
M novels, and close to An 
th Hawkins. Marie Corelli scored 

large number of votes, as did L. T. Meade 


and E. E 
not more than three per cent., named David 
With the exception of Dickens, 


Green. A few of the older girls, 
Copperfield 


ne standard novelist found a place among 
the favorite books, though most of the girls 
that they had 


number of Dickens’s and Scott’s novels. It 


showed read a considerable 
seems to be clear, therefore, as the compiler 
observes, that these two novelists, although 


still read by some of the younger generation, 


are no longer loved with that absorbing 
passion which so often took possession of 
their parents and grandparents. Thackeray 
and Jane Austen were only known to a 
select few who, in several instances, added 
the gratuitous but informing statement, “I 
find I cannot read Jane Austen; she isso dull.” 
Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford” appears but six 
times. Miss Yonge and Miss Mulock, usually 


actively disliked, received the following com- 


ments: “I do not like these writers,” “I 
like them fairly well,” or “I used to like 
them when I was young.” The name of Miss 


Thackeray was unknown to all 


(he answers to questions On magazine 


reading show that the habit of miscellaneous 


reading has taken firm root in England 
as in America. “I read nearly all the well- 
known magazines,” writes one young lady 


Another girl, who read five periodicals such as 
The Strand, The World and His Wife, and 
The Smart Set, had never read a single book 
by Dickens, Scott, Yonge, and 
Thackeray, and could only recall one favorite 
Were 
these two answers exceptions it would, per- 
haps, not be worth quoting them, but they 
are largely typical of the rest of the replies 

Concerning poets and poetry, there was 


Austen, 


novel of a most juvenile description 





I lute I y lenny 
et 1 of poet e “Id 

‘ 2 first | ( Lonefe \ 

g H wert l 

‘ > | i 1 her a ré 
( ( I z with 
that of g f ears ago.” Fash 
l ‘ g - oe un ust be 
contess« r the Many of the bes 
writers seer have passed into t limbo 
f forgotten things. Charles Kingsley, the 
most popular novelist of the °7o’s and ‘So's 
probably, whose muscular Christian heroes 
appealed to boys and girls alike, whose 
“Westward ho!” would have been voted one 
of the very finest of modern novels twenty 


while Mrs 


name. 


years ago, is neglected, Ewing is 


scarcely more than a Equally inex 
plicable is the neglect of a host of others 
The attributes the neglect in 
part, the fact that girls 


satiate their minds with the second-rate, the 


investigator 
however, to after 
insipid, or the ultra-sentimental, they have 
lost the key to the great kingdom of the good 
and the beautiful. If the girl does not read 
the great novels in her youth she is seldom 
likely to do so; 
want to keep abreast of contemporary 


partly because, later on, she 
will 
literature and partly because she will have 


, 
the 


no desire to read them. [If till age of 
eighteen or nineteen her taste for good lit 
erature has not been cultivated, or, to put it 
more truly, if till this age she has cultivated 
1 taste for inferior books and really apprect 
ates them, it is not to be expected that after 
twenty her taste will change to any consid 
erable extent 

The 
cannot escape blame for the present state of 
affairs 


supervision over her daughter than did the 


modern parent, teacher and librarian 
The modern mother exercises far less 


mother of a generation ago and she is par 
ticularly lax in the matter of her daughter's 
reading Ofttimes, parents, 
an “underground travelling library” is es 


unknown to 


tablished, through which system books of an 
immoral nature are from hand to 
In the matter of drawing books from 


passed 
hand. 
the public library, the parent shifts the entire 
responsibility, as to proper selection, on the 
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shoulders of the librarian and busy assist- 
ants During seven years’ experience in 
charge of the circulating department of a 
large city library, there was but one parent 
who ever came with his son, and no mother 
ever appeared, to our knowledge, with her 
daughter. It is true that mothers do some- 
times visit children’s rooms, in the company 
of their offspring, but they are seldom if ever 
seen with them in the circulating cepart- 
ment. Much would be gained if mothers 
would not alone aid in selecting proper lit- 
erature, but also if they would read with 
their daughters. Horace E, Scudder has 
said, “There is*no academy on earth equal 
to a mother’s reading to her child.” The 
habit of reading aloud at the family fireside 
has gone out, more’s the pity. As some one 
has said, “This old habit united the family, 
for old and young alike could take pleasure 
in the reading, and it accustomed the young 
people to good English and to a concentra- 
tion that is seldom demanded in these days. 
An hour’s reading in the family circle three 
or four times a week would mean acquaint- 
ance with a considerable number of books, 
and might, perhaps, help to stem that desire 
for outside pleasures and excitement which 
is a marked feature of the age and to be 
deplored as leading to weakening of family 
life and interests.” 

So much for the parents. Now for the 
schools. Required reading of certain authors 
in our public schools often kills any desire 
for further acquaintanceship. Enforced read- 
ing of John Milton, for example, has caused 
many’a literary “Paradise lost,” never to be 
“Regained.” <A really great teacher may in- 
spire her pupils with an enthusiasm for the 
best novels, drama, and poetry, but in the 
majority of cases the result of study, with 
the subsequent examination, is boredom and 
dislike for the best in literature. As a teacher 
has said, “If we would only banish this fool- 
ish idea of treating young people as if they 
were scholars and demanding from them a 
knowledge that is quite beyond their under- 
standing, we might send our girls out into 
the world with a stock of good literature and 


a love for it which would be their best pos- 


session forever after.” That girls will read 


good books and keenly enjoy them is seen 
in the fact that for the last ten years in a 
certain large secondary school a literary so- 
ciety which all girls over thirteen may join 
has flourished exceedingly and has done ex- 
cellent work in cultivating the taste of girls 
for the very best literature. The girls join 
the society voluntarily and continue to keep 
up their connection with it long after they 
have left school The girls have read 
Thackeray, Jane Austen, Scott, Dickens, Mrs. 
Gaskell, “Pilgrim’s progress,” and selections 
from the works of Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Coleridge, Browning, and others. This plan 
might well be adopted by public libraries 
as a method of interesting young women in 
the best authors. The Milwaukee Public 
Library has had a girls’ club that has spent 
the past two winters in studying the heroes 
and heroines of history. The story hour, now 
commonly conducted for the smaller chil- 
dren, could be used to advantage for the 
older girls. And this brings up the whole 
question of the neglect of the young girl by 
public libraries. Children’s rooms are being 
established all over the land, but in nearly 
every instance supervision stops when the 
girl of fourteen leaves the children’s room 
for the general circulating department. An 
occasional assistant at a bureau of informa- 
tion aids when called upon, but in no case that 
we have been able to discover is there sys- 
tematic or regular assistance furnished at 
this most trying period of a girl’s intellectual 
life. In only one library in the country, so 
far as we know, has the need been fully rec- 
ognized and provision made to satisfy it. 
The Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, the fore- 
runner of all that is best in work for young 
folks, is the first to officially recognize the 
fact that the modern transition from the chil- 
dren’s room to the circulating department is 
too abrupt, and it is therefore providing in 
its new building, or addition, an intermediary 
section of special open shelves in its adult 
circulating department. The result will be 
awaited with interest. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF A LITERATURE 












FOR CHILDREN 


By CAROLINE Burnite, Director of Children’s Work, Cleveland (O.) Public Library 


N studying literature written for children 
(which is the scope of this paper and not 
that large class of literature which children 
have made their own, such as the myth, folk- 
lore, legend) we soon see that it is entirely 
evolutionary, and that it sprang from and was 
moulded by- forces which we would consider 
upon first thought entirely extraneous to the 
subject. Thus the first impulse for a chil- 
dren’s literature sprang from the religious 
movements of the 16th, 17th and 18th centu 
ries. Great spirits such as Luther and Watts, 





in their contemplation of the beauties of spi- 
ritual life, saw the exquisite analogy of the 
divine and human child and the result was the 
first form of children’s literature — the cradle 
hymn. This analogy has been so universal 
in the religious lullaby that it may repay us 
to see what its characteristics are. 
“Soft and easy is thy cradle, 


Coarse and hard thy Savior lay 


is Watts’ simile in his cradle hymn, which 
he follows by the most realistic touch in 
which he gives the vague imagings and fears 


of a young child: 


“Lo He slumbers in a manger, 
Where the horned oxen fed: 
Peace, my darling, there’s no danger; 
There’s no ox a’near thy bed.” 
Like the early religious pictures, in which the 
child is always directly associated with the 
Madonna, Watts does not consider his poem 
complete without actually picturing the moth- 
er. This he does by depicting her feelings 
“Yet to read the shameful story, 
How the Jews abused their King, 
How they served the Lord of glory 
Makes me angry while I sing.” 
When these early writers wrote their cradle 
hymns, they dscovered childhood, in that they 
recognized its individuality and appreciated 
its thoughts and feelings, and from that time 
there is a literature, created for the children 
themselves. 
The great principle in children’s literature 


is that, in order to catch the child’s attention 
and prompt his belief in the truth of th 
story, either the theme, incident or illustra 
tion must touch the experiences of the child. 
When this basis of understanding is built 
upon the child’s real world, upon the life 
around him and what he has experienced 





through his mind, we call the literature real- 
istic, and when the hymn writers made the 
appeal to childhood through childhood, they 
laid the foundation for the realist: 

That this class has a direct ethical value 
is shown in the Watts cradle hymn | i 
child’s desire to imitate the Christ-child’s acts 


because of his innate love of beauty and 
ness, after his belicf in the heroism of the 


Christ-child has been established th 


rough the 
contrast in their situations. The other class of 
literature is based upon the child’s exy 
ences in the unreal world and chiefly upon 
his ability to hark back to the experiences 
of primitive man. For the primitive mind, in 
its imagings and its search for primal truth, 
corresponds to that of the child. This litera 
ture is based entirely upon the imagination 
and is called idealistic literature. It is mainly 
the myth, folklore and legend For years 
idealistic literature has received its proper 
evaluation. The literature of realism needs 
more consideration 
The second form of children’s literature 

was the moral poem, and the first good moral 
poetry was written by Watts. He used the 
realistic method of arguing from something 
which a child knows to be true to the pr 
ciple which he wished to inculcate 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite 

For God hath made them so, 

. ° e . ‘ 
But children you should never let 


Such angry passions rise. 


Goldsmith’s “Goody Two Shoes” was the 
first bit of prose which had vitality enough 
to last through generations, and for that rea 
son it may be considered the cornerstone of 
children’s fiction. The test of a book does 
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not lie, of course, in the generation in which 
it was written. It may respond to a certain 
popular sentiment which has no permanency 
rather than to a universal chord. There were 
he middle and latter part of the 18th cen 
tury many little books for children. They 
iti nd 
] 


childhood was but a symbol of natural de 


were entirely cautionary and negative, 


pravity and human weakness. They were the 
product of a time when undue stress was laid 
upon moral values, and they lived through 
their day. Like the old Italian masters who 
gave children a knowledge of the weight of 
life, Goldsmith conventionalized his charac- 
ters and made a child of eight a woman of 
thirty in thought and action, but he caught 
many of the interests of children and he gave 
us a story which even to the young child is 
quaint but interesting; for “Goody Two 
Shoes” appears to children as a child 

Any contemplation of the great moral 
school and of the Taylors and Maria Edge- 
worth raises the question of the value to 
children of a literature which to the grown- 
up is so exaggerated in its teaching and so 
mechanical in its method 3ut we must re- 
member that all great lessons in idealistic 
literature which are for the primitive mind 
and the child are drawn with the boldest 
lines. Do we not readily except the exag- 
geration of the fairy tale because it appeals 
to our fancy! Certainly the means by which 
Little Red Riding-Hood is taught has a very 
picturesque quality, and it is much stronger 
in its lesson than The Three Bears because 
it is more exaggerated. In the same way we 
must accept the methods of the didactic 
school, even though it appeals to us as over- 
drawn according to our mature ideas of the 
values of life. This exaggeration is neces- 
sary because children are imaginative, emo- 
tional and impulsive, and they are so de- 
tached from the laws of life that they must 
learn what the governing forces are. The 
basic principles are virtues which must be 
inculcated when life is young — honesty, 
truth-telling, obedience, bravery, along with 
the formation of habits of cleanliness, indus- 
try, etc. Such qualities are the foundation of 
a fine moral character, and in this connection 
both the idealistic and didactic literature 
have their function. The two great lessons 
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of idealistic literature are lessons of a 
primitive people—bravery and obedience. 
In acquiring these lessons through the 
imagination they become a part of moral 
fiber, and the child can be brave and obedi- 
ent from impulse. However, the very fact 
that we are a product of a civilization and 
he myth is of primitive man means that the 
myth and the folklore do not teach a 
lesser virtues which we wish to inculcate 
] } 


Moreover, the fine moral being will not only 


be able to do right from impulse; he must be 
a} } 


able to see the wrong and choose the right, 
for thereby is moral judgment developed 
This is the opportunity of the didactic school. 
The theme of the Edgeworth school is the di- 
rect result of the choice of right or wrong 
elaborated upon with great detail, which 
gives reality to the story, while the incidents 
are so entirely within a child’s comprehen- 
sion that the force of the lesson is given. 
Maria Edgeworth’s work is the product of 
her talent as an author and her intimate ex- 
perience with her innumerable brothers and 
sisters; it was from their need she drew her 
theme. Nowhere else can we find the simple 
nursery virtues taught with such intricacy of 
plot which illustrates the truth of their value. 
Simple Susan’s honest, heroic nature, as 
shown by her sacrifice of her pet lamb in her 
efforts to save her father from the army, 
stands in contrast to Barbara’s deceit, which 
is so true to a petty, spiteful disposition, and 
at the close of the story the reader’s sympathy 
is entirely with the good. To the adult the 
most serious detraction is the strong, mate- 
rialistic side of the story, the attitude that 
honesty is the best policy; but this strong ma- 
terialistic phase is balanced by the spirituality 
of the child reader. The principle for use is 
this: all literature which has great exaggera- 
tion should be given to young children. “Rosa- 
mond” and the poetry of the Taylors belong 
to children before they are eight or nine, 
while the “Parent’s assistant,” because of 
its detail of plot, belongs to children of 
eleven and twelve. “Rosamond,” more than 
any other child’s book, has been pointed to 
by the finger of scorn. Pedagogically, it re- 
futes the very principle which the author 
wished to teach—the value of the absence 
of external authority. Its vitality lies in the 
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universality of illustration, and it undoubt 
| 


y develops judgment in the child who reads 


inters as gs which denote external 
force or internal temptations, the twofold 
danger which a wise fortitude must expect 
to encounter in its course through the world 


Until Lamb interpreted Shakespeare children 
had come in contact with life in its simple 
forms only. He broadened their horizon by 
bringing within their understanding the com- 
plexity of life, and all who wish to interest 
children in Shakespeare must use his method 
of dealing with such characters as Hamlet and 
Lear. His lucid analysis of psychological 
situations required a master mind. “Mrs. 
Leicester’s school,” which is largely Mary 
Lamb’s work, marks another radical de- 
parture and is a wonderful bit of realism 
in its delicacy of delineation of the tender 
sensibilities of young children. Mrs. Moles- 
worth later took up the same theme as ex- 
Carrots,” and both of these 


emplified by 
books have great value to the student in 
showing how apart children are from actual 
life. Mary Lamb’s stories have more plot 
and a more didactic atmosphere than Mrs 
Molesworth’s, but “Mrs. Leicester's school” 
has that exquisite refinement of feeling which 
always belongs to any book of the Lambs 
Harriet Martineau brought to childrens 
literature her peculiar ability to delineate 
national life and its problems by means of 
individual example. She is realistic both in 
her theme and in her method. There is no 
indication that she was inspired by any early 
children’s books. Her “Feats on fjord” is a 
masterly delineation of the influence upon the 
people of national customs. With a well 
constructed plot, she pictures the stultifying 
effect of superstition and its slow eradica- 
tion from the peasant mind, with a clearness 
which makes one believe that all things are 
understandable to young children if it comes 
to them by the hands of genius. In “Crofton 
boys” she was far ahead of her time. There 
she confines herself entirely to a picture of 
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to impart information. The Ail “} 
ings at home,” which ts no the best-known 
book of that s hool, elucidates all 1 nner I 


subjects from the manufacture of paper to 
the transmigration of the soul While 

book of such character naturally touches upon 
many things which are beyond children, 

has the attraction of the modern magazine 
for desultory reading, which children as weil 
as grown-ups enjoy. Peter Parley was quite 
as versatile as the Aikens; his main subjects 
were history, biography, travel, astronomy, 
natural science, and his books had a tremen 
dous popularity. He had a certain mental 
quality of childlike love of wonder which gave 
his work the naiveté which is charming to 
the grown-up, but it is doubtful if his books 


could ever be resuscitated. American chil 
dren’s literature at no time showed any 
breadth of imagination or any unity of 


spirit. The work of each author seems quite 
detached from the work of others. Jacob 
Abbott, who wrote later, has some claim for 
a permanent place in literature based at least 
on his atmosphere of rural New England life. 
He shows fine ability for detail and an excel 
lent knowledge of children’s interests, but he 
lacks entirely a sense of the dramatic, and 
unfortunately, the life of the modern Ameri 
can child is too fast moving for much sym 
pathy with these pictures of quiet, wholesome 
life. Now and then a child will show great 
fondness for his books, but they cannot be 
popularized unless, perhaps, in that section of 
the country in which they were written 
Hawthorne was the first American who 
showed an appreciation of great idealistic 
literature when he wrote his “Wonder 
book,” but his method was realistic in that 
he avoided the classic spirit and gave the 
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myths modern habiliments. Kingsley, in 
England, followed soon after with his “He- 
roes,’ in which he takes great care to pre- 
serve the classic spirit. We should say that 
with Hawthorne’s more doubtful method 
none but his genius could achieve his suc- 
cess. It would certainly be a greater loss to 
a child never to read the “Heroes” than never 
to read the “Wonder book,” although the 
latter is more attractive to children because 
of that touch which is realistic to the child. 

About this same time Dickens wrote his 
“Child’s history,” which was preceded some 
twenty years by Scott’s “Tales of a grand- 
father.” It i§ entirely fitting that Scott 
should be the one to appreciate the value to 


children of another class of idealistic liter- 
ature —the legend. Scott’s method and abil- 
ity for such work has never been questioned, 
while it is now an accepted theory that Dick- 
ens’s strong partisanship unfitted him for 
historical work. However, his method is 
right, although there may be unpardonable 
inaccuracies He approaches his subject 
through legend and he clothes it with reality. 
He is the main historical basis we have for 
children of all that is picturesque in the 
past of England. 

The peculiar fitness of the semi-historical 
romance for young girls was seen by Grace 
Greenwood, who, in her “Merrie England” 
and “Bonnie Scotland” rewrote the romantic 
legends. While her work cannot be called 
historical, she gave the spirit and atmos- 
phere of early times with a touch of pure 
feminine sentiment which shows her strong 
sympathy for a young girl’s craving for ro- 
mance. She is one of the very few fine 
authors who have produced books which 
belong peculiarly to girls. 

No cursory glance at the development of 
a literature for children is complete without 
a mention of the Sunday School books which 
sprung from the great religious revival of the 
18th century. The spirit of this appeal was 
through the emotions, as_ instanced by 
Dinah’s preaching in Adam Bede. The 
methods used were those of the moral school, 
the over-accentuation of a virtue, usually 
self-abnegation; but while this was a legiti- 
mate means in the didactic school because it 
appealed to the judgment and reason in an 
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impersonal way, it was an illegitimate use in 
the religious book because the appeal is so 
entirely personal that the judgment is unbal- 
anced and the real meaning of life and one’s 
relation to it is destroyed. However, about 
the middle of the 19th century we find a 
saner method of religious teaching in both 
verse and prose. Dr, Watts’s doctrine 

“Twas to save thee, child, from dying, 

Save my dear from burning flame” 


becomes with Mrs. Alexander, 


“We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear, 
But we believe it was for us, 
He hung and suffered there.” 
The great opportunity of the religious story 
was shown by Miss Yonge when she wrote 
her home stories. With even greater detail 
than is usual for such books, and with an anal- 
ysis which is entirely realistic, she pictures a 
girl’s small faults and their gradual correction 
by means of the practical application of the 
Christian ideal to the trials of everyday life 
It is possible for a girl to see in one of 
Miss Yonge’s books her own place in the 
home life as well as to realize the possible 
evolution of a noble character. Such books 
as “The daisy chain” are the only sane re- 
ligious stories we have and should be used 
with faith in their ethical value. 

The period of 1860-1880 marks the greatest 
development in children’s literature. Then 
were created the most truthful pictures of 
that child life which had been presaged in 
Blake’s “Songs of innocence” and “Crofton 
boys” and “Mrs. Leicester’s school.” In this 
period, in Miss Alcott and Mrs. Ewing, we 
find childhood as we know it to be. Blake’s 
interpretation of childhood was entirely 
idealized and spiritual. The child is ‘his sym- 
bol of purest life. Indeed, we sometimes feel 
that he may not have written for children 
except that he says: 

“And I wrote my happy songs 

Every child may joy to hear.” 
Certainly the appeal he makes is entirely to 
the mystic child. His “Little lamb, who made 
thee?” is his best-known and most fitting 
poem for children. It remained for Mrs. 
Ewing, who stands at the close of our his- 
torical view, to combine the spiritual quality 
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of Blake which is universal to children with 
that seed of heroism which also belongs to 
all children and to picture in a more tangible 


} 


way the child spirit. In all 


children’s litera- 


ture she is the classic author, the one wh 


measures highest when judged by accepts 
stan ds here is sometimes a tendency t 
‘ are her to he edit the m 

1 s of girls’ books be e the latter is 
more popula One mig is well compare 
i Meissonier witl Verestchagin because tl 
lery Mrs. Ew s cast her storie 





such an exquisite mould that children wh 


the mediocre cannot find 


easily the kernel. Children enjoy “Jackanapes” 
and “Timothy's shoes” and others of hers 
when they are disclosed to them 


\ study of the development of the literature 
for children is one of the cultural sides of 
our work. It develops our appreciation of the 
place which children’s literature has in all 
literature, to know that great minds bent 
their powers in its direction when it had 


no place, and consequently they had no rea 
son to expect that tilling in its fields cou!d 
bring them either name or fame. With few 
exceptions the books mentioned are not 
those which children seize upon, but those 
which, even though naturally disregarded, 


have their value 


LIST OF BOOKS ILLUSTRATING THE BEGIN 
NINGS OF A LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 
{This is a selected list of books to illustrate the 

subject and does not include all early books which 

may be recommended for use in a children’s room 
Only modern editions are noted, and in the in 

stance of Mother Goose and Grimm only editions 

which are practically reprints of the earlier ones. 

As far as possible, cheap editions are given as well 

as the expensive, which are more ideal. 


The date is that of first publication.] 


1715 WATTS 


& Divine and moral songs 
1720 il. by Gaskin. Page $1 


1765 GOLDSMITH (?) 
History of Goody Two Shoes 
——ed. by Welsh (Home & school class 


ics) Heath 20c 


1786 TRIMMER 
Fabulous histories. 
— History of the robins; ed. by Hale. (Home 


& 


school classics) Heath 20« 





1809 


1809 


1818 
1842& 
1547 


1533 
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LAMB, CHARLES & MARY 
Tales from Shakespeare 
ary) Dutton 1s 
il. by Price Scribner $2 
LAMB, CHARLES 
Adventures of Ulysses 


by Squire & Mars 


LAMB, CHARLES & MARY 


Mrs. Leicester's school 
-il. by Green Macmillan $2 
COTTIN 
Elizabeth r, The exiles of Siberia 


Peck soc 


LAMB, CHARLES & MARY 


Poetry for children. 


} 


—-—Qjil. by Green. Dent 2s 6d 


SHERWOOD 
History of the Fairchild family 
— il. by Rudland. Stokes $1.50 


EDGEWORTH 
Rosamond. Routledge 1s 6d 


PEARSON & SHARPE 

Dame Wiggins of Lee and her seven w 
derful cats. 
—-— ed. by Ruskin. Allen 1s 6d 


GRIMM, J. L. K. & W. K. 

German popular stories; with designs by 
Cruikshank. 
- tr. by Edgar Taylor; with an introd 
Ruskin Chatto 6s 6d 

While these tales were collected for the 


value to the folklorist, the first English tra 


lation was designed for children 
» SCOTT 

Tales of a grandfather ; iH 

$4.50 

MOTHER GOOSI 

Only true Mother Goose m« ‘ ar " 
reproduction of text & f F 
ed f 1833 Lee ¢ 

I 5 e earliest « f Mot 
G 














































1841 


1841 


1841 


1841 


1846 


1848 


1850 


1856 
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MARTINEAU 
Crofton boys. 
MARTINEAU 
Feats on the fjord. 
MARTINEAU 
Peasant & the prince. 
MARRYAT 
Masterman Ready. 
—— il, by Pegram. 
ANDERSEN 
Wonderful stories for children; tr. by 
Mary Howitt. 
This included but ten stories 
— Stories & tales. Houghton $: 
— Wonder stories for children $1 
— The most complete edition; recommended 
for the student of Andersen. Editions more 
attractive to children are the Lippincotts, il. 
by Stratton $2; Nister, il. by Hardy $2.50; 
McLaughlin 75c (no, 821) 
ALEXANDER 
Hymns for little children. 
——jil. by John & Dorothea Drew. S. P. 
Cc. K. 1s 


Routledge, 1s 6d 
Routledge, 1s 6d 
Routledge, 1s 6d 


Burt soc 
Macmillan $1.50 


ABBOTT 

Franconia stories. 10 v. in 5. Harper, $s. 
ABBOTT 

Biographies. Harper, 30c. 


Select the lives which appeal most directly 
to children, such as Hannibal, Alexander, 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

ABBOTT 
Rollo books; Rollo’s travels in Europe. 10 
v. in 5. Mershon, $2.50. 

HAWTHORNE 

Wonder books for girls & boys. 
$1.25 
—-—il, by Crane. 
RUSKIN 

King of the Golden river. 
CRUIKSHANK 

Fairy library. 
—Cruikshank fairy book. 
HAW THORNE 

Tanglewood tales for girls & boys. 
ton, $1.25. 
—— il, by Edwards. 


Houghton 
Houghton $3 


Page, soc. 


Putnam $1.25 


Hough- 


Houghton $2.50 
DICKENS 

Child's history of England. 
Scribner $1.50. 
—-— il. by Wilson. 
KINGSLEY. 


rhe heroes. 


(Gadshill ed.) 
Dent 5s 


Macmillan $1 
il. by Robinson. Nister 7s 6d 
YONGE 
Daisy chain. 
HUGHES 
Tom Brown's school days. 
Macmillan, 3s 6d 


Macmillan, 3s 6d 


(Cranford ed.) 
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1865 


1866 


DODGSON 

Alice in Wonderland; il. by Tenniel. Mac- 
millan $1 
YONGE 


Dove in the eagle’s nest. Macmillan, 3s 6d 


1868-69 ALCOTT 


1869 


1870 


1871 


1872 


1872 


1873 


1873 


1874 


1876 


1876 


Little women. 


ALDRICH 
Story of a bad boy. 


MACDONALD 
At the back of the North wind. Burt, $1. 


ALCOTT 

Little men. Little, $1.50. 
EWING 

Six to sixteen. 
EWING 

The miller’s thumb. 
—Jan of the windmill. S. P. C. K. 18 6d 

First published in Aunt Judy's Magazine 
under the title of “The miller’s thumb.” 
CARY, ALICE & PHOEBE 

Ballads for little folks. Houghton, $1.50. 


Little, $1.50. 


Houghton, $1.25. 


S. P. C. K., 1s 6d 


EWING 

Lob Lie-by-the-fire; il. by Caldecott. S. 
yr G BE. ss 
CRAIK 

Little lame prince. Harper, 60c. 
ANDREWS 


Seven little sisters. 


MOLESWORTH 
Carrots. Macmillan, 2s 6d 


Ginn, 50c, 


EWING 
Jackanapes; il. by Caldecott. S. P. C.K. 1s 


GOOD COLLECTIONS 


LUCAS, ed. 

Old fashioned tales; il. by Bedford. Stokes, 
$1.50. 

Well chosen stories from Thomas Day, Ma 
ria Edgeworth, the Lambs, Jacob Abbott, Pe 
ter Parley & others 
LUCAS, ed. 

Book of verses for children. Holt, $1. 

Poetry of the moral school under chapter 
headings: Compressed natural history, Un 
natural history, Old-fashioned girls, Old-fash 
ioned boys 
MacDONALD, ed. 

Babies’ classics; il. by Hughes. Longmans, 
4s 6d 

Collection of pweems for young children, 
from Blake, the Taylors, Watts, Mary Howitt, 
George MacDonald, Kingsley & others 
SCUDDER 

Children’s book. Houghton, $2.50. 


Many of the best old poems & stories under 
chapter headings: A few songs, The book of 
stories in verse, The book of familiar stories 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS IN 


By 


O library worthy of the name fails to 
give its of clue or 
guide to the contents of its collections. Its 
first purpose is, generally speaking, to pro- 
vide an inventory of its books as they stand 
on the shelves (the shelf-list), then to give 


readers some sort 


an inventory by authors (the author catalog), 


and last, perhaps because most difficult, comes 
the index, or guide, or key to the subject mat- 
ter of the books. Most librarians are fairly 
well satisfied with their shelf-lists and author 
catalogs if they are reasonably up to date and 
But fewer 


} 
who use 


accurate few librarians and 


scholars libraries are thoroughly 


well satisfied with their subject catalogs. 


The principles of 
all determined 


author entry are indeed not 
Few matters engage our in- 


terest keenly than the long-expected 


more 


the 





agreement between our association and 

sritish association in this particular. But 
the comparative simplicity of the rules now in 
force, and the substantial progress already 
made toward rm and sane entries en 
courage us to think that we are pretty well 
off on the side of author cataloging. Our 
methods of indicating to readers what the 
library possesses on the subjects of interest 
to them no means so simple or so 


the Nl, 


it be out of place, 


he important problems 


uniform. It may n 


to discuss some of t 


oft subj¢ t cing 

It 1 tb d down as the prime essential 
of all subject catalog work that the end 
in view e rapid and easy consultation of 
the cataleg by the student who uses it I 
say “student,” because no one spends much 
time on a subject catalog who is not inter 
ested in some subject to the extent of want 

g e what books the library has on th 
~ *In this anne I have limited myself strictly t 
my individual opinion on the matters treated, and 
have in no way endeavored to set forth the practice 
or theories of the Princeton University Library with 
regard to subject taloging I wish to make t 
statement, not he vse of any lack of sy y with 
the practice f library in which I a t work 
but simply rder that my personal views may not 


be he! n of Princeton's p 


press 
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DICTIONARY CATALOGS * 


Witt1AM Warner Bisuop, Reference Librarian of Princeton University 


topic. Now he must not be discouraged at 
outset formidable and intricate 
machine which only an expert can use. The 


catalog must be so constructed that he can 


the by any 


discover easily and quickly what he wants to 
know. Yet 
practice shows that it is one of the most dif- 


This seems a simple requisite. 
ficult ends to secure. No amount of ingenuity 
can make a subject catalog which shall be 
absolutely without flaw in the matter of uni- 
formity; no one can always consult it without 
effort. The student 
little of his subject and related subjects must 


who knows at least a 
then be the normal “public” of a subject cat 
Sut road 


and the rough places must be made plain for 


alog. his must be made straight 


him. Ease of consultation, then, may be 
down as a fundamental basis for work 
Rapidity and ease of consultation will be 
secured only by most careful planning. Ther« 
are certain decisions which must be made 
by every librarian beginning or revising 
a catalog of subjects Once taken, thes: 
decisioas must be adhered to, while a chang 
once decided on must be carried out root 
and branch. Too many of our subject cata 
logs of all sorts are medleys of opposing 
decisions of different catalogers, all made 
in good faith and with the best of motives 


As compared with an author catalog ther 
ire few means of hecking divergences 
Careful planning, then, is half the batt 
It matters little, from one point of view, 
what the decision is. The important thing 
to have a conscious policy and to stick to it 
The larger the library the greater t 
need for uniformity the matter of 
small library need 1 bothe 


headings The 


the library staf will + 
n classification and irr l grap! 
rather than on catalog Whe 1 
straight to the shelves and pull down in a 
few minutes the bool 1 the library 1] 
ng any possible bearing on the thing you 


nt to know, you don’t care much for a set 
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of cards in a tray. But the library which 
confidently expects to become large must 
needs beware. The day when the librarian 
or reference librarian with his ordinary 
tools can answer all ordinary questions will 
pass suddenly, and then, if the subject cata- 
log work has been badly or inadequately done, 
comes confusion and trouble. Particularly is 
this trve of the college libraries (heir cata- 
logs are likely to get out of hand easily, and 
they are liable to periods of sudden inflation 
by gift, and the most careful attention is 
needed lest the entries under subjects be- 
come the butt of students and faculty, the 
despair of the reference librarian, and the tor- 
ment of the cataloger. 

One of the greatest obstacles to successful 
work in the field we are considering is the 
unfortunate fact that fashions in nomen- 
clature change rapidly. Such headings as 
Mental Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, 
Fluxions, and scores of others current not 
so long since would hardly help the student 
of to-day 3ut more puzzling to him than 
these odd and old-fashioned forms will be 
the vague sort of “catch-all” headings that 
so frequently get into catalogs which do not 
have to be subjected to the test of cold 
print. “Practical Piety” in one card catalog 
I have seen was made to cover all modern 
sociological and economic works. The one 
essential for securing continuity and correct- 
ness in subject work is definition of the 
subject heading combined with sharp direc- 
tions as to its use in the library’s practice. 
It is not enough to determine on a heading. 
It must in all doubtful cases be defined most 
carefully and the definition preserved. The 
manner of interpreting the definition in prac- 
tice must also be indicated. In other words, 
a (card) list of subject headings in use with 
all needed notes should be kept in every cat- 
aloging room. The extent to which these 
notes should appear in the public catalog is 
a matter for individual judgment 

In this paper there will be no discussion 
of the relative merits of classed, partially 
classed and dictionary catalogs of subjects. 
These matters have been long before us, and 
their respective claims are well understood. 
The dictionary catalog has — for good or ill 
—been generally chosen in our American 
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libraries. Hence our study will be directed 
toward certain typical difficulties which are 
met with in actual work, 

Before taking these matters up in detail, 
let me call attention to one source of assist- 
ance and guidance which we too often over- 
look Since the seventeenth century the 
makers of encyclopedias have been working 
at this problem. Scores of excellent encycio- 
pedias have been in constant use in our 
reference rooms —and even in our catalog- 
ing rooms — but have they been studied dili- 
gently as models for headings? We may be 
very sure that they have been studied by 
their makers with exactly our chief problem 
in mind; and that is how to choose a cap- 
tion which shall in a single easily understood 
word or phrase express the topic to be treated 
so clearly and definitely that it may be found 
and comprehended at once. The good ency- 
clopedias do not show the fatuous entries 
and references found in even our good cata- 
logs. There is doubtless a reason. I sus- 
pect it lies partly in the excellence of the 
editorial supervision for which publishers can 
afford to pay, and partly in the undoubted 
fact that each encyclopedia is based on half 
a dozen, or perhaps half a hundred, prede- 
cessors, and thus the headings as well as the 
articles are in a continual state of revision. 
The fact that the headings are all in print 
in convenient form, and are easily seen and 
found, is also a great aid in producing uni- 
formity of editorial treatment. Still the fact 
remains for us to ponder. Encyclopedias 
seem to present fewer difficulties in consulta- 
tion than subject catalogs, and are familiarly 
and easily used by many people to whom a 
card catalog is a bugbear. 

Everybody is agreed on the fundamental 
principle that in dictionary cataloging the 
“specific” subject must be our norm. We 
want to get exactly the caption which fits 
our book and no other. Especially do we 
wish to avoid general headings for treatises 
covering a limited field. A man looking for 
a book on trees does not want to be sent to 
look through all the cards on botany, nor 
does the inquirer for information about Nel- 
son want to see all the cards on British 
naval history and biography. He wants what 
we have about Nelson. As I have said, 
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everybody admits this. The smallest pos- 
sible unit must be sought out and made the 
basis for the subject heading. 

But the library has also books — many 
thousands of books, probably — which do not 


deal with one small, particular topic. It has 


treatises on Botany and British naval he- 
roes. Hence there arises of necessity a set 
of subjects of a general nature, which are in 
effect identical with the large divisions of 
the classifications. We have general treat- 
ises on Philosophy, on Religion, on Sociology, 
on Philology, and so forth. And, further, we 
have general works on such topics as Physics, 
Electricity, Mathematics, Latin literature, 
Hydraulics, Political Science, Psychology, 
side by side with works of equal bulk and im- 
portance on divisions of those subjects, such 
as Heat, Alternating currents, Differential in- 
variants, Latin pastoral poetry, Canal locks, 
Proportional representation, the Sense of 
touch There must be general headings, 
class headings, if you please, in your diction- 
ary catalog. The difficulty is to use them 
wisely. These general headings must never be 
used for anything but general treatises of an 
inclusive sort. They will be the same in a 
classed and in a dictionary catalog, and 
should be treated alike in both. Moreover, 
a first-rate dicticnary catalog will use under 
these class headings — or headings common to 
both sorts of catalogs—a few of the simple 
and large subdivisions of classification, such as 
History, Essays and addresses, Outlines, syl- 
labi, etc. In doing this it will not violate 
the dictionary principle 

But we should stop right here. Let us 
use the class headings when needed, but let 
everybody understand that they are strictly 
limited in their scope. Put it on the guide 
card so that all may see that “General works 
only are listed under this caption. For special 
treatises consult the cards with the heading 
of the particular subject wanted.” An ex 
ample should be given in each instance, and 
more than one, if necessary. In the case of 
the guide card for Chemistry there should be 
a statement that works on particular chemi- 
cal products and compounds are to be sought 
under their own names. The illustration 
might perhaps take such a form as this — “for 
example, treatises on Chloroketodimethyltet- 
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rahydrobenzene will be found under that 


It should be said, further, that caution 1s 
necessary at this point. Because some head- 
ings must be the same in any sort of catalog, 
and because some which are definitely group 
headings have to be used as a practical mat- 
ter of common sense in a dictionary catalog, 
you will find catalogers continually revert 
ing to these class headings. It’s vastly easier 
to label a book Sociology than to pin its gen 
erally elusive contents down to one particular 
phase of social inquiry We all tend to 
move unconsciously along the lines of least 
resistance. We shall never get our catalog 
of specific headings without constant vigil- 
ance, constant self-criticism, and drastic revis 
ion. We must have class headings so long 
as our libraries are not composed wholly of 
theses for the doctorate. And we must avoid 
them as much as possible. 

There is a special form of class heading 
which bobs up serenely with exasperating 
frequency. I refer to the so-called “forms of 
literature,” such as poetry, ballads, essays, 
orations and fiction. Shall we leave these 
out of our subject catalogs? Many libraries 
do. Shall we say to the student looking for 
German ballads, “You'll find them all classi 
fied in number so and so”? But then, you 
know, he won’t. There are dozens of vol- 
umes of them in collections of one sort and 
another, for one thing. Shall we let our 
novels go without subject cards and depend 
on a special finding list of fiction? Shall we 
lump them all under Fiction in the subject 
catalog? Shall we subdivide fiction and the 
“forms” by language, or perhaps by nation 
ality? Or shall we classify fiction in our 
subject catalog, and put historical novels with 
the history divisions to which they suppos 
edly belong? These are burning questions 
with many libraries. Probably every one of 


them represented here has a policy already 


lecided on and in force in this matter. Here 
I will content myself with saying that it is 
my observation that the form divisions in a 
subject catalog when thoroughly made and 
kept up to date are a great help in reference 
work (And the reference work should be 
in close touch with the catalog work for 


their mutual good.) It is, moreover, a con- 
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siderable advantage to carry out the principle 
that every author card, generally speaking, 
should have a subject card matching it. In- 
cidentally I may remark that I have found 
a mild form of the classification of fiction a 
great help. I refer to such headings as U. S. 
History, Civil war, Fiction, which have sat- 
isfied many a lazy body who wished to take 
his history diluted and disguised. 

There are few librarians who will not fol- 
low us up to this point. We all know that 
we cannot wholly escape headings which are 
the same as the major divisions of any classi- 
fication, and_most libraries make some sort 
of subject lists of their works of so-called 
pure literature. But when we come to those 
large subjects which from their very nature 
suggest a geographical subdivision we leave 
uniformity behind. There is hardly any such 
thing, for example, as a treatment of Mathe- 
matics, or Logic, by countries, although we 
do find works on Greek Mathematics. These 
are, however, incidental to a certain period 
in the development of the science, and not a 
proper regional division such as may well 
be demanded in the case of Agriculture, or 
Geology, or Architecture. The pure sciences, 
then, do not enter very largely into this prob- 
lem. But a very large proportion of the sub- 
jects about which books are written offer a 
double interest. They may be considered 
from the view-point of the region or country 
described, or from that of the subject treated. 
A work on the geology of Texas, for instance, 
may seem to belong to Texas, and to require 
the subheading Geology; or it may appear to 
have its chief interest for the geologist, in 
which case it goes under Geology, with the 
inevitable subhead Texas. This is all familiar 
enough. Mr. Cutter (Sec. 164) insisted that 
the only satisfactory solution of this problem 
was that of double subject entry. With this 
view I cannot agree. A consistent policy with 
regard to this class of subject headings which 
will rigorously enter under either the topic 
or the country is demanded in the interests 
alike of economy and of common sense. 
Whatever decision is taken, a reference must 
be made from the opposite form. Thus, if 
the library decides to enter under Geology. 
Texas, there should be a subject reference 
from Texas.Geology. Such a subject ref- 
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erence is much better than duplication of 
hundreds of subject cards. 

But what shall the policy be? The prac- 
tice of our leading printed catalogs is ex- 
tremely varied. On the one hand we have a 
tendency to provide long lists of subheads 
under each country. This is the practice at 
least impliedly recommended in the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s “List of subject 
headings” by the printing of the long list of 
subheads to be used under country and state 
On the other hand, to cite but a single in- 
stance, the Subject Index to the British Mu- 
seum Printed Books (1881-1900) restricts 
vigorously the entry under the country or 
region, and allows but few subheads. Be- 
tween the two plans there is a great gulf 
fixed. One assumes that a reader thinks 
along geographical lines when he wants a 
book, and looks under Greece for a book on 
Greek Architecture or Mythology, or for a 
treatise on the Geology or Agriculture or 
Education of that country. Perhaps he does. 
The other presumes that a reader considers 
his subject first, and then runs down its 
geographical ramifications later. Is there any 
principle on which this matter may be de- 
cided? Must we always make special de- 
cisions? There is at least one principle which 
favors grouping by countries rather than by 
topics. It is generally held that the diction- 
ary catalog should supplement rather than 
copy the classification. Now the books will 
doubtless be classified on the shelves by sub- 
jects rather than by country in these topics 
which admit of double treatment. Therefore 
if books treating of such topics as Educa- 
tion, Missions, Agriculture, Slavery, Archi- 
tecture, Painting, etc., from a regional or 
national point of view —as Central African 
Missions —and not covering the whole field, 
are entered under the country or region, the 
subject catalog will show more about those 
regions than the classification will at any one 
point. This seems to me the sole argument 
for making use of this form of entry. 

Now, on the contrary, I believe that the 
British Museum practice and that of the Li- 
brary of Congress are more nearly in line 
with the habit of readers and the view-point 
of the makers of books. If we leave out the 
historical sciences, the main interest is the 
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topic and not the region. In the pure sci- 
ences we have already eliminated the regional 
or national principle. In the applied sciences 
and the arts, both useful and fine, we may 
safely do the same thing. These divisions 
are very extensive. I advocate, then, a de- 
liberate policy of restricting the entries under 
the country or region to those topics which 
have a strictly local interest, i.¢., the field 
of the historical sciences, and such of the 
social sciences as depend for their value on 
local conditions. To be specific, I would not 
put a book on the geology of Texas under 
Texas, but under Geology with the subhead- 
ing Texas. I would limit the subheads under 
a country to those which seem absolutely 
necessary. For everything else which might 
be expected under country I would make a 
subject reference card. This may be begging 
the question. It may be abandoning the 
search for a guiding principle. But it seems 
to me that the habit of most readers and 
authors is a fair guide for us. After all it is 
for them that the catalog is made. 

One word before leaving this topic. At 
no other point of subject catalog work is 
definite adherence to a fixed rule more neces- 
sary than here. A decision once taken in 
this matter should be rigidly executed. If 
this is done, the people who use the catalog 
will quickly learn to follow the principle 
adopted and will in consequence consult the 
catalog with ease 

If the practice of restricting the entries 
under subheads of countries or locality be 
followed, we at once encounter the difficulty 
of the so-called “national adjective.” Having 
eliminated France.Art, are we going to cut 
out French Art, Greek Mythology, Roman 
Roads? Certainly we must. We must say 
Art.France, Mythology,Greece, Roads.Rome, 
or we shall soon find ourselves in a maze 
of confusion. It will, however, be necessary, 
in my opinion, to use the national or lin- 
guistic adjective with the literature or lan- 
guage of a country or region. We shall 
probably be obliged to say French language 
and French literature, since France.Lan- 
guage and France.Literature do not necessa- 
rily express the same ideas. As in the case 
of France, so also in many other instances 
the national and linguistic areas are not 
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identical. German language and German lit 
erature, for example, are wider in their scope 
than the political boundaries of the present 
German Empire, and the same is true of the 
English language. The linguistic and na 
tional areas are different in Switzerland, in 
India, and in many other regions. Another 
objection to the use of the national adjective 
is found in the fact that we have all sorts of 
corporations and institutions whose names 
begin with American, British, French, etc. 
Read the headings beginning with either 
“American” or “British” in the published cat- 
alogs made on the dictionary principle of 
any of our libraries, and see what a medley 
is produced by the mingling of names and 
topics. I hold that the national adjective 
should be eliminated from subject headings, 
save for the two linguistic usages mentioned 
This will cause some trouble, for a great 
many people are accustomed to think of 
American Indians, British commerce, French 
porcelain, etc. But the practice will save 
trouble, too. It will reduce the number of 
places in which one must look for a topic 
(the chief drawback of Poole’s Index), it 
will obviate much apparent confusion in the 
arrangement of headings, and it will intro- 
duce some system into alphabetical subject 
catalogs at a point where system is much 
needed. The practice of the encyclopedias 
is against the extensive use of the national 
adjective.* 

It may be objected to this that we merely 
transfer our excessive use of subheadings 
from the country heading to the subject or 
topic heading. It may be urged that by this 
plan the subdivisions under topics become 
very unwieldy. In answer I would say that 
the subheads undoubtedly become more nu 
merous under the topic, but that they belong 
there rationally, and there will be plenty left 
under the country. The person consulting the 
catalog is obliged, it is true, to run his eye 
over many guide cards, and perhaps over 
several trays to find his particular books. 
But that is far easier for him than going 
from one part of the catalog to another, look- 
ink now under France and now under Spain 
for a work on the mineralogy of the Pyrenees, 


*There are some exceptions, notably the most 
recent edition of Brockhaus. 
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for instance. Again he remains certain, after 
looking at the subdivisions under Mineralogy, 
that he will not have to look also at the cards 
headed Pyrenees Mts. —he has all the cards 
before him for Mineralogy. We can’t elim- 
inate subheadings from our alphabetical sub- 
ject catalog. At least, if we can, no one has 
arisen to show us how. If a separate guide 
card is used for each heading and subheading, 
we shall find the difficulty of consultation very 
greatly diminished. And with all the admit- 
ted difficulty of finding a small subdivision 
of a big topic, we still get it more quickly, 
I think, by this method than by the classed 
catalog with its alphabetical index. 

It will have occurred to those who have 
followed this discussion thus far that a good 
many subheadings under both country and 
subject might be avoided by the use of in- 
version. We might say, “Roads, Roman,” 
“Architecture, Gothic,” “Psychology, Social,” 
etc., and everybody would understand what 
we mean. The use of inversion has its chief 
defense, it seems to me, in the fact that it 
keeps together related topics. It is certainly 
convenient to have “Psychology, Animal,” 
“Psychology, Comparative,” “Psychology, 
Morbid,” “Psychology, Social” in orderly se- 
quence and close together. But despite this 
convenience, as a matter of form of heading, 
the practice of inversion is to be regarded as 
fully as pernicious in the subject catalog as 
in the author catalog. The objections to it 
are patent and well known. There is one 
catalog which regularly and always inverts, 
which enters under an adjective form only 
in the rarest instances. I refer, as most 
of you will surmise, to the magnificent Index 
Catalogue of the Surgeon General’s Library. 
No one will dispute the high authority of 
this catalog as a scientific product. It is 
the most remarkable thing of the kind ever 
done in this country. But I imagine that 
despite its example we may be more truly 
scientific if we set our faces squarely against 
inversion. The worst thing about inversion 
is the utter lack of certainty as to which 
several forms may be used. If in our author 
catalogs we have come to the point where 
we can write “Michigan. University,” why 
should we not write “Psychology. Animals”? 
There is not time to elaborate in this paper 
the argument against inversion. We must 
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be content to dismiss it with the single pro- 
viso that well established phrases beginning 
with an adjective such as Republican Party, 
Political Science, etc., need not be called in 
question either by those who would always in- 
vert to serve their convenience, or those who 
are steadfastly against the practice of inver- 
sion. The larger question whether the 
ordinary phrase, e.g., Comparative anatomy, 
Animal psychology, should not always be 
employed instead of some device where- 
by the noun remains in the first po- 
sition is well discussed by Mr, Cutter in 
his Rules. My own opinion is for the regu- 
lar use of the phrase in current use in the 
form in which it habitually occurs in titles, 
save in the numerous cases in which a caption 
with proper subhead better expresses the idea. 
There is one class of subjects which gives 
trouble alike to classifiers and catalogers. 
Wherever a classification or a catalog is sub- 
livided on a geographical basis, or wherever 
geographical headings are given, the fact 
stares us in the face that “geographical ex- 
pressions,” to use Prince Metternich’s 
phrase, are by no means permanent or 
dependable. The map of the world has suf- 
fered startling changes since books began to 
be made. Certain difficulties which confront 
us in geographical headings deserve attention. 
Even the continents give trouble. The 
terms America and Asia are used very loosely 
in popular speech, and even in indexes of 
subjects. Does North America include Mex- 
ico and Central America? Where does West- 
ern Asia leave off and Central Asia begin? 
Does the term America as a heading or sub- 
heading include both North and South Amer- 
ica? Shall we write America, North or 
North America? What do we mean by Cen- 
tral Africa? These are questions which 
have but to be asked to raise sharply the 
point that definition and consistent adherence 
to definition are essential in the geographical 
terms to be used. I say nothing of the for- 
midable adjective American, for I hope we 
may largely banish initial geographical ad- 
jectives from the catalog. But the official 
catalog of subjects should certainly contain 
very carefully planned directions as to the 
use of continental designations, as well as of 
the smaller divisions of geography. 
But troublesome as ill-defined geographical 
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concepts may be, they are nothing in the way 
of difficulty compared to the name of regions 
which have ceased to represent present po- 
litical conditions. There are a number of 
countries which no longer exist as states, 
whose political life as separate entities has 
ceased. A region such as Poland, for ex- 
ample, which has been absorbed by one or 
more countries offers a most perplexing prob- 
lem. The word Poland corresponds to noth- 
ing on the map or in official gazetteers, but 
it is still in everybody's mouth. Travellers 
still use the old national name on title pages 
of descriptive works; historians and others 
write on former or even present-day condi- 
tions. And yet in our larger libraries we have 
official documents and other works treating 
of this once independent state from the stand- 
point of Prussian, Austrian and Russian 
provinces. I do not believe that we can get 
around the difficulty by lumping everything 
under the popular name. Neither do I be- 
lieve that we can ignore it in the case of 
travel and descriptive works. (Of course I 
am not referring to books on Poland before 
the partition.) There are plenty of similar 
cases, although few with such complications. 
It seems to me that the common name must 
still be used where it is employed on title 
pages, and that the official regional designa- 
tion of the present day must be employed 
where needed because of either the title or 
the contents of the work. This will neces- 
sitate a lengthy “See also” reference, a thing 
to be avoided wherever possible. 

Ancient and medieval states and countries 
with no continuing name or precise modern 
geographical equivalent give less difficulty. 
Their ancient names may safely be used. The 
trouble is, however, that both descriptive and 
historical works dealing wholly with present- 
day (or at least modern) conditions frequent- 
ly employ the ancient name in titles. In such 
cases the modern form of name should be 
regularly used as a heading. Such ancient 
regions as Pontus, Epirus, Dacia, Africa, 
Gaul, Granada (Kingdom) may well receive 
separate subject entry, but it will instantly be 
seen how much confusion would arise from 
using these headings for modern works deal- 
ing with present conditions. Take “Africa,” 
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modern Tunis. So used the term has a dis- 
tinct value. But a modern work on Tunis, or 
even a discussion of archxological problems 
occurring in the limits of the ancient province 
should not receive the heading of Africa 
There is, then, great need for care and a well- 
defined policy in these matters of ancient geo- 
graphical designations which have no precise 
modern equivalents. Somewhere a very care 


ful working out of the proper limits of the 





subject heading adopted for such coun 
and regions must be accessible to the catalog 
ing staff, and perhaps to the public. It will 
not do, for instance, to say merely, “Tunis — 
See also Africa (Roman province)”; “Africa 
(Roman province) — See also Tunis.” These 
loose “See also” references are the refuge of 
careless catalogers. In their stead must be a 
careful explanatory note giving the dates and 
boundaries within which the heading is 
plicable. 

It may be worth while to stop at this point 
for a word as to these “See also” references 
It was a rule at some time in the dim and dis 


” 


tant past of cataloging to make “See also 
references from each subject named on a 
title page to every other subject so named. 
All students of cataloging methods well know 
some of the ludicrous results of this rule. It 
is creditably reported that as a result of thi 
rule rigidly applicd such references as these 
were made and printed. “Brain, See al 

Cheek, Tumors of the;” “Cheek, Tumors of 
the, See also Brain,” because forsooth both 
subjects got into one of the long-winded 
titles of earlier days Probably these “Se: 
also” references cannot be wholly eliminated 
from catalogs. It is a very good thing at 
times to have a student reminded of allied 
topics and similar headings. But the tendency 
to their abuse is so great that it would seem 
a better course to make carefully worded « 

planations rather than to multiply these refer 

ences. And I believe we should not uffer 
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greatly were they excluded entirely from the 


subject catalog rhey frequently give the 
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pression — unjustly, of course — that the cat- 
aloger is either trying to show off his knowl- 
edge of subjects, or considers that the user of 
the catalog has none. 

lo return to matters geographical. Few 
problems are more difficult as matters of ac- 
tual practice than the making of a perfectly 
clear arrangement in a card catalog of easily 
understood and intelligible headings for coun- 
tries or regions which have had a continuous 
written history from ancient to modern days. 
The most conspicuous of these are Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, and Syria. The boundaries of 
Egypt have been practically the same from 
antiquity to the present day. Hence we are 
not so much troubled by the question of the 
physical extent of the heading. But we are 
directly “up against” the question whether 
we shall say Egypt (Ancient), Egypt (Grzco- 
Roman), Egypt (Saracenic), Egypt (Turk- 
ish), Egypt (Modern), or something of this 
sort, or whether these headings should be 
used as second subheads following the recog- 
nized subdivisions under the country. For 
example, Taxation is a frequently employed 
subheading under country, and we happen 
to have a great mass of material on tax- 
ation in Egypt in many ages. Shall we 
write Egypt (Ancient).7Taration, Egypt 
(Greco-Roman).Taxation, etc., or Egypt. 
Taxation.( Ancient), Egypt.Taxation (Grzco- 
Roman) period, etc.? The second method 
keeps the country as the main heading and 
places the period last, and is therefore pref- 
erable, in my opinion. But in neither case 
can we get away from three alphabets in ar- 
rangement. The method advocated, namely, 
of keeping the period division last and consid- 
ering the topic as the more important matter, 
falls in with our ordinarily received method 
for modern states. Thus we generally find 
such headings as this: United States.7ara- 
tion (Colonial period), rather than United 
States (Colonial period).Taxation. Which- 
ever method is adopted, whether we break up 
the country’s history into certain well-defined 
periods and treat these as if they were sep- 
arate wholes, or whether we regard the coun- 
try in all its history as one and arrange topics 
under it with chronological divisions, the 
dates of the different periods will have to be 








worked out with care and recorded in the 
official list of headings. When this is done it 
will probably be found that the books seldom 
fit the dates previously arranged. What to do 
with overlapping books — books which fit into 
no general scheme—is a sore problem in 
cataloging as in classification We must 
either go on forever making new and more 


minute subdivisions and arranging the sub- 
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ject cards chronologically by the first date 
the heading, or else we must assign the sub- 
ject by the preponderance of interest of the 
book itself, placing it in that division of tl 
subject where most of the narrative or dis- 
cussion falls. The majority of catalogers will 
doubtless prefer the latter method. The spe- 
cific dates may be put in the heading as a 
matter of guidance to the person consulting 
the catalog, but in this case they will be ig- 
nored in filing. 

Rome presents worse difficulties than Egypt 
In the first place we have to encounter the 
fact that both the city and the state — origin 
ally one — have a voluminous literature. Con- 
fusion here is disastrous, and yet it is found in 
many catalogs. The city of the seven hills 
must be a subject by itself, reserved for sep- 
arate treatment. Its municipal history is 
to be kept separate—where possible — 
from the march of the mighty empire, 
and its monuments must receive treat- 
ment distinct from that of Roman re- 
mains in general. It would seem a very 
good plan in arranging cards to put the coun- 
try heading first, then the city heading, and 
finally the heading for its numerous monu- 
ments and regions. Thus I would have such 
classes of headings as Rome.History.Em- 
pire, Rome (city).History.Middle Ages, Rome 
(city).Forum Romanum. If this distinction 
between the city and the state is not made 
in this and other cases, we shall have a 
confusion which will make our catalogs un- 
usable. Moreover, in treating the Roman 
state it will be as necessary to define dates and 
boundaries as in the case of Egypt. I will 
not go on to speak in detail of Greece and 
other countries having a continuous recorded 
history of many centuries. Enough has been 
said to show the need for careful planning in 


giving subjects to works on such countries 
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Still another cause of confusion is closely 


allied to these we have just been considering 
We have numerous cases in which ancient and 
modern geographical terms do not mean the 
I have already cited Africa as 


same thing 


an ¢ xample Che loose habit of catalogers of 
projecting modern geographical terms into 
the past is most discouraging to students 


Take, for example, suc 
many and Austria, to cite large regions. Their 
boundaries are not to-day what they were 
even fifty years since, and books describing 
particular regions not formerly in their limits 
and referring wholly to former times should 
not be listed under the modern caption, if suit 
able ones can be found in the older name 

This is merely the principle of the specific 
heading applied to geographical problems 
Again in certain particulars the modern geo 


graphical term may represent a much smaller 





area than the same term at an e 
Venice and Genoa are instances in point, and 
many more might easily be cited. A book on 
the Venetian remains in the Greek islands 
hardly deserves a subject, Venice. Description 
and travel, although one on the Venetian su 
premacy in the Levant might well have a sub 
ject for Venice. Separate geographical enti- 
ties such as islands and peninsulas are more 
easily treated as a rule than other regions, as 
confusion is less likely to arise in their cases 
Finally a word should‘be said in protest 
against subject headings of an indefinite sort 
for frontier or partially settled regions. “The 
West” in American history is one such. ‘The 
The ob- 


jection lies rather against the indefinite nature 


phrase “Old Southwest” is another 


of the heading than against its use, if once it 
be well defined. The various regions in Cen 
tral Africa offer similar difficulties 

If countries having a continuous recorded 
history present difficult problems to the cata- 
loger, so also do subjects of inquiry which 
have given occupation to generations of schol- 
ars Such studies as political science, eco- 


chemistry, 


nomic:, philosophy, mathematics, 
botany, medicine, theology, rhetoric, etc., had 
their beginning for our Western world in 
Greece and are live topics to-day. History 


and description of countries show the same 
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leng line of writers. Now it is obvious that 
seme discrimination is needed in cataloging 
the authors who for twenty odd centuries 
have d ssed such important subjects as the 
theory of t e, tl f healin r the 
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the average dictionary catalog breaks down 


It furnishes under such topics as those 


have mentioned a dreary array of cards, fr 





quently many trays of them, throu 
the discouraged student must work to find hi 
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modern box ks Every h indred thousand \ 
umes added to the library but increases the 


task of consultation. The cards thus become 


what no one wants, an alphabetical list of all 
the writers who have ever treated of a given 
topic. The catalog must either distinguish 
books whose value for the subject is purely 
historical, or it must arrange its cards chro- 
nologically (by author), putting the latest 
works first. In other words, the alphabetical 
principle of sub-arrangement must be aban 
doned under subjects, or else we must intro 
duce another division under these subjects 
having a continuous history, i.¢., a class of 
books having an historical value only 

But when does a book begin to have a 
merely historical value? There’s the rub! It 
is not possible to determine this by chronology 
alone. Can we consider Aristotle of merely 
historical importance in the discussion of poe 
try or drama, of political science or ethics? 
Most assuredly not. But yet his works on 
physics and natural history are absolutely 
without profit to the average student of to 
day. No one will say that Kant’s writings are 


out of date, and yet his psychology would 
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hardly benefit the modern student in our col- 
lege classes. It is plain that discrimination 
of the highest order must be employed in this 
matter, or else we must adopt some mechan- 
ical arrangement such as the filing of cards 
in chronological order, which after all works 
a sort of rough justice in the matter of rela- 
Let us be severely honest with 
ourselves here. Who of us can say that the 
trays headed Theology or Law in most of our 
catalogs of over one hundred 
thousand volumes are practically useful as 
they stand to-day? Who not rather 
consult a good bibliography and then the au- 
thor catalog for books on those topics than 
attack the direfui array of cards in the hope 
by some means of at length securing an inter- 


tive values. 


of libraries 


would 


esting and valuable set of references? 

In formal political history and in economic 
history as well the sources should certainly 
be the treatises, 
The Germania of Tacitus, for instance, is an 


distinguished from recent 
excellent source for the early history of the 
German Empire, but it is positively foolish 
to list it side by side with the works of Von 
Sybel and Ranke under Germany.History. 
The subhead of “Sources” under history is a 
and limbo for bygone 
and for of 
There is opposition, and sensible opposition, 
however, to using it for merely obsolete treat- 


convenient valuable 


works collections documents. 


ises. 
We might adopt some such scheme as this: 
Political Science. Modern works (since 1850) 
and important earlier works. 
—— —— Works between 1500 and 1850. 
— — Medieval works. 
-— Ancient works. 
The divisions suggested here might perhaps 
be the same in all cases, or they might better 
be made to conform to well-recognized di- 
visions in the history of each topic. The al- 
ternative plan is the arrangement of cards by 
date of publication, or by first date of the 
author (to keep editions together). I confess 
I prefer the latter, although I am far from 


wishing to put myself in the position of as- 


suming that the most recent work is necessar- 
ily the best. Still the chances are that it rep- 


resents the most recent stage of investigation. 
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Almost every librarian is willing to concede 
this in the matter of bibliographies, acknowl- 
edging that the last to appear should first meet 
the eye of the person consulting the catalog. 
Why not adopt the same principle for every 
topic, as is done in some of our libraries? We 
have, be it remembered, the author catalog at 
hand for every one who already knows the 
authors he wants. Why compel the seeker 
after information to wade through another 
author list under each topic? It may be ob- 
served that an annotated catalog would be al- 
most forced to put first its cards for the books 
most highly recommended. 

There are a few practical points which I 
wish to take up before closing this paper. 
First, shall we definitely limit the number of 
subject cards to a given book? of 
the immense size to which our card catalogs 


In view 


are growing is it wise to say that when the 
library reaches a certain size—say 500,000 
volumes — it will henceforth assume that the 
necessity for making cards for any other than 
the subject of prime interest in a book has 
passed? Shall we take it for granted 
there will always be other works whicii cover 


that 
the topics of secondary interest? This view 
is maintained in some libraries whose author- 
ity we all acknowledge. I venture, however, 
in opposition to this idea, to cal] attention to 
the statistics of our Princeton work published 
in the Library Journal for June, 1906. It was 
there shown that the number of subject cards 
per main entry was 1.47, and per title 1.2, al- 
though no restriction was placed on the cat- 
alogers other than a rigid insistence on the 
specific heading in all cases. This is so nearly 
the result aimed at in the rule that I submit 
that it is a better way of attaining the desired 
restriction of the unduly rapid growth of the 
card catalog than the strict limitation to one 
subject per book. It permits the liberal han- 
dling of a book which treats definitely of sev- 
eral topics, and yet it does not too greatly 
burden the subject catalog. The device of 
using but one subject entry for the various 
editions of a work whose value is chiefly his- 
torical would diminish the per cent. of subject 
to author cards to less than one in our library. 

Again, it may not be amiss to urge that the 





revision and co-ordination of sul 


ings shot be definitely assigned to one per- 


son. Only thus can continuity and unitorm- 


ity of the work be secured 


) + - ] ler eT 
Particularly is 


1 


this provision needed in our largest libraries 


I urge also as a most vital matter 
that the chief reference librarian should be in 
constant touch with the cataloger who passes 
finally on subject headings. They will work 
together to great mutual advantage 
Moreover I wish forth 
the imperative necessity for an officiai list of 
headings in use in the library. This should 
be kept up to date with the utmost care. Each 
cataloger should have in convenient form a 


of practice 


once more to set 


list of all subheads previously authorized un- 
der each class of topics, together with defini- 
The list without 
and interpretative notes will be of 


tions of all these subheads 
definiticns 
some small valte, but with them will be vast- 
useful It should be kept 
every cataloger can consult it, preferably in a 
{ 


case of travs made 


ly more where 
to swing on a pivot so that 


it may be consulted without disturbing the 


The 
the 


one at whose elbow it must be placed. 
list and 
both «are in their 
own way, will not suffice for any large library. 


An up-to-date list 


American Library Association 


Sydney list, admirable as 


of subjects with adequate 
definitions kept on cards, is an absolute ne- 
cessity in a 


Is all th 


ll-ordered catalog department 


orth while? Is the card catalog 


ly arranged a Tre 
Most 


When once it I on cons 


vice to an assuredly it 
stent principles, 
has to fumble 


when the ident no longer 


Icng trays of cards without headings or 
guides, filled with all the contradictory 

mulations of generations of catalogers, 

the specific topic stands out prominently, when 
each subject capable of two interpretations is 
sharply defined on a guide card, when con- 
sistency in geographical matters and uniform 
ity of 


entry and sub-entry in topics of de- 


batable form have been reached, there is no 


reason why a student should not find the card 


catalog of subjects self-interpreting, inclu 


sive, useful. It has the all-important merit 
tells 
who knows his topic what he can get directly 


on it. It lists both the obsolete book and the 


of definiteness and point. It any one 


dead and gone state by themselves. It open 
up to the reader the contents of the library 
It is, in short 
to the books 


library effort is? lf this be 


an alphabetical subject index 
If this is not worth while, what 
formal, dry 

dust work, why are we 
at all? 


working with books 
Our aim as librarians is not merely to 


accumulate books. It is to help the reader to 


t 


the books he wants — or ought to want. Ina 


large library the only tool which accomplish 
this result is the catalog, and of this the sul 
ject catalog is the part most difficult to n 


1 


most useful when well made. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR STATE DOCUMENTS 


By Aperarpe R, Hasse, Chief of Document Department, New 


s only proper that I should say at the 

outset that the theories which I advance 
in the course of this paper are my own, and 
in no way represent any library. 
also proper to say that those 
My 
experience was 
public library, a gov- 
and brought me into 
document problem as it 
bably 450 out of the 500 depos- 


that they 
It is, however, 
theories are not based on speculation. 


first 


gained in a 


seven years’ library 
typical 
ernment depository, 
contact with the 


obtains in 


York Public Library 
itory libraries. Next came two years’ ex- 
the library of the 
Superintendent of Documents, bringing me 
into with the entire range of 
American federal documents, many of which 
not libraries. 
After that came the privilege of nine years’ 


perience in organizing 


close touch 


are common in depository 
work in building up the document department 
of the New York Public Library from a 
collection of 10,000 pieces to one of 185,000 
pieces, representing almost all states of the 
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globe. This sums up what I believe I can 
say without arrogance is an experience 
so far as handling public documents 
is concerned. During the last 
particularly, it has been necessary to make 
studies which have sometimes led me to take 
issue with standard cataloging rules where 
must be 


unique 


nine years 


these applied to documents. It 
remembered that when these rules were first 
compiled the question of public documents 
had fact that subse- 
quent original rules 
would 


not been raised. The 


amendments to these 
particularize concerning 
seem to indicate the fecling of a need for a 
literature. 
that 


locuments, 


pertaining to this 


remembered 


code 
It must, furthermore, be 
this literature is technical, and that the dis- 


spec ial 


tinguishing feature of technical literature 1s 
not its form of issue but the subject which 
it represents. The cataloging rules are largely 
confined to provisions for the various forms 
of issue. It would be unwise for any libra- 
rian, as librarian, to dictate concerning the 
details of technical literature unless he were 
also specialist in that literature. As librarians 
we are all to prone to remark upon the effects 
of a specialist undertaking the duties of 
librarian. The rule works both ways. 

In discussing subject headings for state 
documents you are touching upon a phase of 
the question for the first time. You have 
discussed author headings, always, however, 
confining yourselves to American federal 
documents. You have arrived at no con- 
clusion in general, but you have two excel- 
lent models to aid you, namely, the Library 
of Congress cards and the session catalogs 
of the Superintendent of Documents. 

In taking up subject headings I shall con- 
sider no documents the subject of which 
comes within the range of public economics 
or of the sciences. This eliminates at once 
from this paper all finance, tax, bank, in- 
surance, geology, forestry, education, meteor- 
ology, agriculture, land, road and similar re- 
ports. The fact that books dealing with these 
subjects happen to be government publica- 
tions does not in the slightest affect the sub- 
ject headings for them. Subjects of the re- 
ports mentioned are not peculiar to public 
documents, and, in drawing up a schedule of 
headings, you will need to confer with the 
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economists and scientists. The only con- 
sideration these reports could have in a 
discussion of subject headings for state doc- 
uments is not the assignment of headings, 
but the arrangement of headings after assign- 
Thus, government reports on 
education, for instance, be arranged with 
periodicals, shall] they be made a group by 
the subheading “goverr- 
shall they be arranged 
geographically by state and country? 
You ask, if the reports mentioned 
eliminated from this paper, then what is there 
left? I answer that which is left represents 
the two fundamental powers of the state and 


ment. shall 


themselves under 


ment reports,” or 


are 


belongs to Law and Government 


Law 


For the sake of discussion we will divide 
the literature of the law into two groups, on 
the one hand polemics and exposition, on the 
textual literature. The 
the legal 
Statutes, treaties and proceedings of arbitra 
tion tribunals. Your method of subject entry 
for the former group, whether it is dictionary 
or class, is irrelevant to this discussion. I 
am presupposing that in using the dictionary 
method your system of cross references is 
perfect, and that, in theory, therefore, your 
class of law is intact in your subject catalog. 
Taking up first the reports, your author entry 
“Country. Ju 


latter com 
sense), 


other the 


prises reports (used in 


is “Country. Courts,” or, 
diciary.” Your subject entry is either “Law. 
Courts,” “Law. Reports,” or “Courts.” The 
question I raise for discussion here is, what 
purpose is served by duplicating these entries ? 
Is it customary to duplicate them? If not, 
what is the custom? In discussing this sub- 
ject you should not stop with merely the 
entry word, but you should consider sub- 
arrangement of the reports of the courts of 
common law and of equity. 

In the case of statutes your author entry 
is “Country “Country 
Statutes.” Here again I raise the question 
of expediency of duplication. In both of 
these cases you have three alternatives, 
namely, to use both author and subject, 
author only with reference from subject, or 
subject only with reference from author. 


Laws,” etc. or 
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The reports and statutes form such a large 
mass of always current literature, thus neces- 
sitating continual additions to the catalog 
record, that, on the ground of library economy 
for an econ- 
omical method would be desirable. The rules 
are, I believe, silent concerning this detail 


alone, some recommendation 


While I have suggested the possibility of 


case of reports and statutes, in the case of 


treat 
I; 
i 


é ‘ In th 
first place, this rule does not provide tor 
collections of treaties. and in the next place, 
more authors for 
single treaties, the question which 
author is the cataloger to use in making the 
subject entry? I have five editions of the 
Am I to uuthor cards, 
Britain and five for the 
And when it comes to the 
yf these cards am I to use? 
the 


providing for two or 


arises, 


Jay treaty make ten 
Great 


States? 


five for 
United 

subject, which 
That is the actual 
rule, as it is to-day, places the cataloger of 


dilemma in which 


implicit confidence. Economically, the rule 
violation. Bibliographically, it is also 
The five editions are cataloged 
The titles are not the 
practice is to arrange 
Your five 


therefore 


is a 
disastrous 

at different 
The 


titles alphabetically under author 


times. 
same. common 
tl Jay treaty may 

under each of your two 
author entries. Does not the practical opera- 
tion of this apparently harmless rule appeal 
to a sense of the ludicrous? I am perfectly 
prepared to have you describe my proposed 
| 1 


alternative in the same way i recommen 


namely, the abandonment of author entries 


for all treaties, single and collected, and the 


concentration of all this material under the 
lreaties, if vour catalog is of the 
dictionary model, or International law, 
Treaties, if it is a classed catalog. Under the 
heading of Treaties I would arrange, first, 


then collections by 


heading 


general collections, 
country, and then single treaties in chrono- 
logical order. There would be references 
from “Country. Treaties,” from personal 
compilers and from popular name of treaty. 


The chronological arrangement should in- 


day of conclusion, and, 
popular name, that 
brackets. It should not 
a treaty may 


clude month and 


there is a 


added in 


whenever 
ld be 


rotten that in many 


LdaSCS 


msiderable literature. 
herefore be made to 


nd he 


Geneva arbi 


\labama claims. I am sure most 


req ciotn 


states 


the six 
United 
rations under the treaty 


Under this t 


ve worried over 


bound volumes in which the 
has printed the arbit 


of Washington of 1871 


that of the mixed com 


1a claims, 
ums other than 
the Halifax 


ng fishery disputes, and the 


settling civil war cl 


lled Alabama claims. 
‘ li 


n sett 


‘lin arbitration settling the northwest 


water boundary 

I will ask you to recall only your treat- 
article 1 of 
the 


Alabama claims 


ment of the arbitration under 
the 


arbitrat 


Geneva 
The 


United States and Great Britain are the two 


treaty of Washington, viz., 


on settling the 


countries involved, and they agree, by treaty, 
vpon a tribunal whose arbitration shall settle 
the could settle 
country presents to this 


differences they not with 


Each 


tribunal an argument, a statement of its case, 


each yther. 


i; a counter Case nese arguments, 
and counter cases are printed in each country 
Now if 


arbitration 


as a whole and also in parts. 
the 
which is printed in the United States under 
“U. S. State Department,” which I find is 
the common practice, and the same arbitra 


enter edition of the whole 


London under “Great 
not making 


the 


tion as printed in 


Britain. Foreign Office,” are we 
entries for editions of 
And 
a moment, what 
to make the United 


State or the British Foreign office either, the 


two author two 


same book? when you stop to thinl 


reasonable excuse have we 


States Department of 
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authors respectively of the proceedings of a 
The 


you 


specially appointed tribunal or court? 
complicated when 
the rule of 
the American 
case, let us say, printed in London. Shall 
you enter it United States because 
it is the American case, or shall you enter it 
under Great Britain because it is printed in 
London? Are you sensible of the in- 
congruity of your action in either case? Is 
it not reasonable to admit that popular cus- 
tom here, as well as in the case of treaties 
is a compromise? And if it is a compromise, 
why we cannot put a finger on the difficulty, 
and settle upon some simple, rational way out 
of it? Why should we be any more timid 
to decide a case with the evidence in hand 
than were our predecessors to lay down gen- 
eral rules with apparently no consideration 
for specific cases? I have cited only the 
most prominent features of one of four arbi- 
trations under the treaty of Washington. The 
cataloging of all editions of all four arbitra- 
tions and the retention of 
with the treaty of Washington makes Mr. 
Crandall’s famous instance of “part 2 of 
volume 4 of part 5 of no. 1 of 
volume 14” a simple proposition. 


case becomes more 


try to catalog according to 


country entry a separate of 


under 


not 


their connection 


part 2 


of 
part 2 of 
The latter is an editorial idiosyncrasy and 


much as 
obstacle 
overcome or be 


affect the cataloger a 
collector The 


the cataloger must 


does not 
the 


which 


former is an 


overcome by 

This matter of author entry for arbitration 
tribunals is one that cannot be decided with- 
out some deliberation, until it 
cided there does not seem much point in talk- 
ing about subject headings. A brief review, 
however, may be of help to both phases of 
the difficulty. The large majority of arbitra. 
relate to 


and is de- 


either claims, boundary or 
Many of 


popular names as 


tions 
litigations 


3eh- 


fishery disputes these 
known by 


ring Sea Controversy, Alabama Claims, etc., 


are best 


and many catalogers use these popular 


names, some as authors, some as subjects. 


As I 


of formulating some rule for author entry, 


have suggested to you the desirability 


desirability of a 


uld 


so I now recommend the 


uniform subject entry I w suggest 
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some heading which would prevent duplica- 
tion of entry. If you follow the first impulse 
and use a country, either as main subject, 
or as sub-arrangement, as Alaska, 
ries. for the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal, or 
Fisheries U. S. for the Behring Sea Con- 
troversy, for international proceedings, you 
are unavoidably driven to duplication. For 
if it is Alaska, Boundary it is also Canada. 
Boundary, and if it is Fisheries, U. S. it is 
I would sug- 


Boundaries. 


30unda- 


also Fisheries. Great Britain. 
simple 
Disputes ; 


gest as a substitute : 
International 
tional Disputes, etc., 
sub-arrangement. You have now a focus and 
can refer from Alaska. Boundary; Canada. 
Boundary; U. S. Boundary disputes; Great 
Britain. Boundary disputes; Alaskan Bound- 
ary Tribunal, etc. You will object that no 
reader would look under Boundaries. To 
this I would reply that ordinarily the reader 
looks for that word which to him individu- 
If the press has pop- 


Fisheries. Interna- 


with a chronological 


ally is most familiar. 
ularized a phrase for a certain controversy 
look for that 

Tribunal Your 


your reader will phrase, as 
Alaskan Boundary 


customary or written, tell you to put 


rules, 
3ound- 
There is 
With 
hand, 


aries under country or countries 
conflict. You have got to compromise. 
whom? With what? On the other 
if the local press has not popularized a con- 
troversy, as the Venezuela-British Guiana 
boundary dispute, is not a reader just as apt 
to look one as the other country? 
Your objection, therefore, to follow the 
reader in cases of this kind is not always 


under 


valid. 
Government 
I had intended to subject 
headings for those general publications of the 


consider here 


state, included under parliamentary proceed- 
hand-books, 
American fe 

Dey 


If you 


ings, government newspapers, 


general reports, such as the 


eral annual report of the Interior 


ment, etc., but there is no time. 


nothing more discussio1 


ints raised, viz., duplication of entry 


the p 
for reports, 


statutes and treaties, ! 


proper entry for international proceedi 


you will have accomplished much 
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COMMON SENSE IN CATA LOGING SMALL LIBRARIES 


By AcNes VAN VALKENBURGH, Head Catal 


N° doubt many of my audience, driven 

by a sense of duty, have attended, i: 
former the 
Section, and some of the bravest of you may 
have 
been discouraged thereby 


years, meetings of the Catalog 


read our printed reports and have 
The year that I 
was an Officer of this section we spent nearly 
the whole of a lovely summer afternoon dis- 
cussing the burning topic, “Shall the colla- 
tion note be on a separate line 
immediately after the and preceding 
other notes?” with the corollary, “Shall the 
collation precede the contents?” The battle 
as to whether 32 or 33 size cards are prefer- 
able has been waged up one side and down 
the other, and after quantities of oratorical 
blood have been spilt, the invariable result 
is that each side is more than ever convinced 
that they are in the right. 
indicating size notation by letter or figure, 
or by giving the actual measurements of the 
book, has employed the brightest intellects 
of our profession long 
time 


and series 


date 


The question of 


during spaces of 

Attending these sessions has always pro- 
duced in me a feeling of ignorance and de- 
pression. Now, depression is not a normal 
state, and ignorance is something which no 
cataloger can endure for a moment, so seek- 
without 


ing a way to soothe my feelings 


compromising my self-respect, I was inspired 
with the knowledge that these things are not 
for us. The Library of Congress, historical 
and university libraries are for scholars, and 
bibliographical details are important for them; 
but for any public library, smail ones in par- 
ticular, they are of no importance. If our 
entries should stray one-sixteenth of an inch 
too near the top of the card, nobody knows 
Colophons and collation, 
of ink 


if they were not, to our grateful and careless 


and nobody cares 


thickness of cards and color are as 
public, who rise up and call us blessed if we 
can quickly give them what they are looking 
for; or better still, if we can enable them to 


help themselves to the library’s resources. 


Library 


or is : bh! 
ger, ii ‘ is uO 


The catalog of a library may me 


either a 


For the 


printed list or a catalog on 
the I 


library, however, 


small 
question because 


expense; then it is out of date before it 


the hands of the people, and the American 
public is so progressive it always insists on 
having the thing. There is a 
library in Michigan, with an arnual appro 
$2100, which spent $1526.70 in 
amateur to print a catalog for 
them. It was worth the money as a curios 
ity, and had the added charm of being up to 
date for a long time, as they could not afford 
to buy any books for nearly two years, but 
somehow it was not regarded as an unquali- 
At any rate they never did it 


very latest 
priation of 
hiring an 


fied success 
again 

As a substitute for a more formal printed 
list, the local paper is nearly always willing 
to print a weekly column furnished by the 
library, either notes on new books or special 
lists taken from the card catalog, and the 
printer will usually run off as many extra 


copies of the lists as are wanted, for the cost 
a title-a-line 


of the paper. To print even 


finding list is beyond the reach of most small 
libraries, so this talk will be confined entirely 
to the card catalog, as that, like the poor, ts 
always with us and often seems to be re- 
garded with dread by the person destined by 
Providence and the library board to be the 
maker thereof 

A catalog 1s, or ould be, the means ot 
placing the contents of a library at the di 


posal of the public in the clearest, simplest 


and easiest form; the dictionary definition 


of this word differs from this and is not 


entirely satisfactory, but librarians should 
unite in adopting the The 


bears this definition always in 


revised version 
cataloger who 
mind will find her duties greatly simplified 
It is also desirable for her to remember that 
she is making the catalog for the public and 
not for herself; if she finds that her patrons 
cards of various colors, 


are confused by 
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written in inks of divers hues, let her drop 
the rainbow scheme and stick to black and 
white. 

It is well to use the capitalization in ordi- 
nary use by the best writers; it is unpatriotic 
to write American with a small letter, lése 
majesté not to give the King his due honor, 
blasphemy to show so little respect for saints 
and martyrs, and lack of courtesy to deny any 
gentleman, but a Frenchman, a capital for Mr. 
Now that the linotype has done away with 
the scarcity of capital letters in type, let us 
stop being a warning instead of an example 
in this respect, and join the teachers in their 
efforts to instruct the young in the correct 
use of written English. 

If it is necessary to consult a memorandum 
or look at a sample in order to remember 
how many times to underscore the principal 
word of a title, it will be perfectly safe to 
omit the underscoring altogether, as a detail 
which has so little significance for the cata- 
loger will not greatly benefit the general 
reader. 


Title entries are very simple, as it is only 


necessary to ask oneself if any one would 
look for the book by its title and make the 
entry accordingly, but author and subject 
cataloging are more complex, and present 
many difficulties to the beginner. 

It is customary to make a very full entry 
on the author card, but for the small library 
it is only necessary to give the author, all of 
the title which will serve to explain the con- 
tents of the book, translator or editor, series 
if well known, and date. Of course one must 
beware of the man who has written a “Hand- 
book of botany,” a “Manual of botany,” a 
“Text-book of botany,” and a “Treatise on 
botany”; his titles will not bear shortening, 
but such monotonously prolific writers are 
fortunately uncommon. It is unnecéssary to 
give either the publisher or the size of the 
book on the catalog card, since all these 
details are given in the accessions book and 
may easily be consulted there. 

The error of abbreviation to the point of 
confusing the patrons is to be carefully 
avoided in the struggle for simplicity. No 
community has ever yet been found which 
takes kindly to colon substitutes for Chris- 
tian names. “J:” never seems to mean John 


to the non-professional intellect, and 1s 
usually translated as an error in punctuation 
and a complexity in arrangement. 

Give the Christian name in full if there 
is but one; if two or more, give the first 
in full and initials for the others, unless the 
author elects to place the emphasis on his 
middle name, when we will be courteous 
enough to follow his lead, oniy gratuitously 
adding the first name in full for the sake of 
the alphabetical arrangement. Whichever 
way one decides about authors who use 
pseudonyms, the choice will be regretted; but 
what is the use in making every one who 
wants Anthony Hope’s books look under 
Hawkins? Of course it will increase the sum 
total of human knowledge, but will not in- 
formation so acquired be more than over- 
balanced by the mental irritation of the 
patron? It also seems the only gracious pro- 
cedure to take a man’s name as he himself 
prefers it. Why should an unholy joy fill 
the cataloger’s heart when she has searched 
the records and restored to an author a 
middle name or a few initials which he has 
discarded as superfluous? Librarians seem 
to be the only people in the world who have 
a constitutional unwillingness to let a man 
overcome the injustice or prodigality of 
his sponsors in baptism. This officiousness at 
times brings its merited punishment, for 
one library at least duplicated a set of the 
“Philosophical works” of Kuno Fischer, in 
eight volumes — German at that — because a 
too zealous cataloger supplied him with two 
additional names and neglected a cross refer- 
ence card. 

The idea of giving a brief biographical 
sketch of each person on every card written 
is a wicked waste of the most precious thing 
in the world. Catalogs are not unknown 
where there are 30 entries, each saying 
“Washington, George, first President of the 
United States, 1732-1799.” Isn’t that dread- 
ful? If the patrons of a library do not 
already know who was the first president of 
their country, they are past helping by reiter- 
ation on a catalog card; but with a mistaken 
idea of helpfulness these catalogs will prob- 
ably go on offering that truthful but abso- 
lutely useless bit of information until the end 
of time. Dates of birth and death are unneces- 
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sary On any card, unless to distinguish mem- 


the 


bers of those fortunate families where 
gift of authorship has proven hereditary 

The most important part of cataloging is 
the indexing of subjects, and here comes into 
play every scrap of knowledge which has ever 
been acquired. This is the only profession 
where a smattering of everything is of more 
value than an exhaustive knowledge of any 
one branch. Breadth, not depth of learning, 
is the desirable thing for a cataloger, and the 
acquire this rather superficial 
knowledge is to listen when wiser folk talk, 
and to read, Read everything, 


prose and poetry, religion and the magazines, 


only way to 
read, read 


limericks and philosophy, good books, and 
those not 
learned by following this course, but she will 
increase her usefulness, and that is better. 
Entries for in books of collected 
essays or biographies (“analyticals”’ so 
called) form the useful feature of a 
catalog. Any one can find a life cf Milton 
on the shelves, but not every one knows that 
an illuminating essay about him is contained in 
the librarian 
might even forget it for the moment, but a 


so good; one can never become 


articles 


most 


Lowell’s “Among my books”; 


good catalog does not forget 

The ability to judge of the importance of 
articles grows with experience; but it is bet- 
ter to include the doubtful one than to omit 
this 


also it is well to season zeal with discretion; 


it and then regret it when too late. In 


to enter Mrs, Alexander’s “Forging the fet- 


under “Slavery” or that old nursery 
classic, “The 


“Poultry” is ridiculous but not 


ters” 
turkeys,” under 


unknown. A 


of subject headings is absolutely neces- 


motherless 


list 


has been done by 


™ 
WOTK 


better 


sary, and as this 
amateur 


the 


than 
should 


experts so much any 
could hope to do it, 


“American Library Association list of sub- 


one buy 
ject headings” even if it means some sacrifice. 
It is not necessary to follow these headings 
exactly if others are preferred; it is always 
well to have a little independence in one’s 
work, and each librarian knows the needs and 
peculiarities of her readers better than any 
one else can, and she should have courage 
to stick to the results of her own experience. 

Subject entries should be made as easy to 
understand as possible; there was once a cat- 


alog where Catherine 11. of Russia masque- 
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“Yekaterina,” because, forsooth, 
that is a transliteration of the Russian name. 


Of cours« 


raded as 


with the 
Latin names of plants and animals; but 
small heard of 


librarians are familiar 
the 


the 


for 


boy who has never 
merula migratoria looks in your catalog 
“robin” and should find under that heading 
all which the library contains about that so- 
ciable bird 
Cross-references are so called from the 
effect they have the 


are nevertheless essential and should be freely 


upon patron, but they 


used. A cataloger should never be afraid to 


make entries in her catalog; it is a very desir 


thing for librarians to have a good 


memory; but unfortunately, when they die, 


able 


as does sometimes happen, they are compelled 
to take their memories with them as their re- 
ward or punishment, and an entry on a cata 
log card is of more stability than they. It 
is always a good plan to keep an eye on the 
topic which is of local interest in one’s own 
town or state. When the Woman's Club 
has decided to study Russian history, Art in 
Spain, Earthquakes, and Cleanliness of 
slaughterhouses, all at the same time (many 
times the more the 
catalog should have as much as possible to 


subjects are diverse) 
say on each topic. 

Fortunately one can catalog only one book 
at a time, and if it is impossible to determine 
what it is about from preface, table of con- 
tents, index or by dipping into it oneself, 
it may be handed to some specialist for his 


decision; or wanting such a coadjutor, one 


consult the state library commission or 


may 
the nearest cataloger who has had more ex- 
book 


may be as 


many cases a which is 
the 


the next 


perience. In 
unintelligible in afternoon 


clear as day morning, so it is well 
not to feel that the perplexing ones must be 
done on the instant 

The librarian of 
many duties that cataloging must be sand- 
wiched in between janitor work and labors 
at the desk, and there is little time which can 
be devoted strictly to that branch; but after 
all it is not so very formidable, and the odds 
and ends of time cannot be more profitably 
employed. Made with a spirit of patience 
and courage and common sense, the catalog 
will come to stand for the two best things in 


the world, simplicity and helpfulness 


the small library has so 


























































NARRAGANSETT PIER CONFERENCE 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BOOKBINDING 


Georce F, Bowerman, Chairman; W. P. Curter, ArtHuR L. Baiey. 


A lr the St. Louis meeting of the American 

Library Association the chairman of this 
committee presented to the Council on behalf 
of Mr. J. C. Dana (then absent in England) 
a request that a committee be appointed to 
investigate the subject of bookbinding for li- 
braries, including book papers and publishers’ 
bindings, leathers and methods and processes 
generally.. The Council took the matter under 
advisement, and not many weeks previous to 
the Portland meeting appointed such a com- 
mittee, with Mr, Dana as the natural chair- 
man. On his declining to serve, on the 
ground that he was preparing for publication 
a book on the subject, the committee was con- 
Stituted with its present membership, and at 
the Portland meeting presented a mere formal 
report. We now report as follows: 

The committee soon became convinced 
that although Mr. Dana would not retain a 
place on the committee, yet because he has 
shown more interest in the subject than any 
other member of the Association, and be- 
cause he was systematically investigating the 
subject for the purpose of preparing a brief 
work on it, now in the hands of the profes- 
sion in his recently published “Notes on 
bookbinding for libraries.”* no wood purpose 
would be served by duplicating his work and 
everything expected of the committee would 
be secured by the adoption of his conclusions 
in so far as they cover the work assigned to 
the committee. 

As a further application of the principle 
of not doing independently what is being done 
as well by some one else, the committee, 
having found that the Leather and Paper 
Laboratory in the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture is making 
elaborate tests of leather and paper similar 
to those carried on by committees of the 
Society of Arts in Great Britain and by the 
German government, will therefore not take 
up this subject independently. The ultimate 
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purpose of these investigations by our govern- 
ment laboratory is to establish standards for 
leather and paper. These results will, when 
completed, be published by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Your committee will, therefore, confine its 
report to emphasizing some parts of Mr. 
Dana’s book, with dissent from or supplements 
to statements made in it, to summarizing che 
results thus far obtainable from the govern- 
ment Leather and Paper Laboratory and to 
offering certain supplemental information con- 
sidered useful to libraries. 

Before taking up systematically the points 
to be covered it is desirable to restate the 
problem before the committee and librarians. 
It is a matter of common observation that 
publishers’ book papers and bindings (in most 
books more accurately called casings) are 
steadily growing poorer; also, partly as a re- 
sult of this, that with increases in circulation, 
bookbinding bills are steadily consuming dis- 
proportionately larger shares of annual appro- 
ations. This is partly due to the fact that 
the first rebinding of books in active demand 
is often not effective and partly due to the 
fact that leathers most used on periodicals 
and other reference books are so poor as often 
to require renewal. The question, therefore, 
is one of great moment to all types of libra- 
ries from the point of view of economical 
administration. 

DANA'S “NOTES ON BOOKBINDING” 

The committee cordially commends Mr 
Dana’s “Notes on bookbinding for libraries” 
to all librarians. It is not and does not pro- 
fess to be a systematic treatise on bookbind- 
ing. Readers of it are directed by Mr. Danat 
Cockerell for such a work. But it does cover 
from the point of view of the librarian the 
most pressing of the questions involved in the 
field proper to this report —not finally, but 
tentatively, as any book or report must which 
deals with questions that have been so long 
largely neglected. What is also of great 
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importance, the book serves to arouse interest 
on the part of librarians to make independent 
studies of the subject and to put them on the 
alert to get good value for the money ex- 
pended. The experiences of both Mr. Dana 
and this committee in collecting statistics of 
the wearing qualities of original bindings and 
rebindings would seem to indicate a general 
indifference to this subject. If this report 
can do no more than to lead librarians to 
study the subject each for himself, it will be 
worth while 

Your committee, therefore, directs special 
attention to the following portions of Mr. 
Dana’s introduction 


“In considering the subject of economical 
binding and rebinding for libraries, we find 
that we are entirely without standards. We 
have no figures for comparisons. Librarians 
have, save in a very few cases, made no study 
of the comparative value of bindings, either 
of original cloth or of the rebindings they 
have had put on their books. ... The test 
oi a binding, whether publisher’s original, spe- 
cial from the sheets, or a rebinding, lies, for 
ordinary lending books, in the ratio of its cost 
to the number of times the book it covers is 
lent for home use before being discarded. 
This ratio has rarely been systematically 
noted. To the inquiry, does the method of 
rebinding which my library now employs give 
the best possible return for the money spent? 
most librarians must reply that they do not 
know. Reference and college libraries are 
often also much in the dark. The continued 
quite general use for permanent bindings of a 
leather which tests have shown will not last 
over 25 or 30 years at the most is an evidence 
of this. In England, as is well known, a good 
many years of careful observation and com- 
parison of experiments have led a large num- 
ber of librarians to the conclusion which 
seme American librarians also accept, that 
first-class bindings, even at what seems like a 
high figure, put on before a book has received 
any wear at all, directly from the publishers’ 
sheets, is the part of sound economy.” 


Mr. Dana proceeds to give a mathematical 
demonstration of the economy of the plan of 
buying books bound directly from the pub- 
lishers’ sheets, based on the life histories of 
74 books in 18 libraries. These 74 books cost, 
including first price, rebinding and cost of 
handling for rebinding, an average of $1.38 
each. They circulated an average of 79 times 
each before and after binding, and were out 
of use an average of 5 weeks while being 
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rebound. Similar books can be bought so 
bound from the publishers’ sheets that they 
will never require rebinding or repairing, and 
circulate 100 to 150 and sometimes 250 times 
before being discarded, for $1.50 each. Of 
the 79 books reported on, 52 were rebound a 
second time at an average cost, including 
handling, of 40 cents, and were again out of 
use an average of 5 weeks. They then cir- 
culated an average of 43 times [hese 52 
books, therefore, cost an average of $1.78 each, 
circulated 122 times each and were out of use 
10 weeks, as opposed to a cost of $1.50 for 
books bound from: publishers’ sheets that cir 
culate from 100 to 250 times, with no repairs 
or loss of use necessary. Incidentally, it 
should be said that these figures are fully 
substantiated by statistics collected by and ob 
servations on the part of this committee 

The introduction to the book is so filled 
with sensible advice on this subject that it 
is hard to choose the best things from it 
Mr. Dana controverts the idea that the high 
grade binding put on books bound from the 
sheets last too long, that is, until after the book 
is too much soiled. He points out that a book 
well bound, opening easily and lying flat 
without pressure keeps clean many times 
longer than one that opens hard, as is the 
case with books sewed on cords or with the 
whipstitching applied to most rebinding 

Speaking generally of American binding Mr 
Dana says: 

“One may frankly say that the character of 
binding done in nearly all libraries in America 
has been, up to the present time, a discredit 
to the library profession. We owe it to our- 
selves to take up this craft and do what we 
can to elevate it.” 

After his introductory chapter, from which 
we have quoted so largely, Mr. Dana describes 
the various processes of binding, machine 
work, the ordinary binding on sunken cords 
and the preferred flexible method of sewing 
on tapes with French joints, including the 
use of guards for plates and for end papers 
and first and last signatures, and a process of 
overcasting to produce flexible bindings 
sinding materials suitable for books to be 
subjected to different kinds of use are given, 
based on experience and _ specifications de 
signed to secure binding that will come up to 
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the standards outlined in the book. The 
latter are excelient as far as they go, but in 
certain points are hardly specific enough to 
secure from a binder accustomed to current 
methods and wedded to them, the recom- 
mended bindings 

\ useful chapter is the one entitled “The 
literary side.” By many examples it points 
out the necessity, often overlooked by libra- 
rians, of studying each book presented for 
rebinding, to determine whether it would not 
be more economical to replace it; whether 
the stock of that particular title or its demand 
require its retention at all, and whether if 
bound if requires a covering for hard use 
or only for occasional references. In order 
that the librarian may know the bearing of 
these things on the question of economical 
administration, not only knowledge of me- 
chanical details of book-making but also 
knowledge of literary values, popularity of 
books and authors, editions and prices is re- 
quired. 

Two practical chapters are those outlining 
the process of paper-making and giving 
notes on leather. In the latter is summarized 
the report of the committee on leather for 
bookbinding of the Society of Arts. Impor- 
tant information is also given, in alphabetical- 
ly arranged lists, of leathers, book cloths and 
imitation leathers, technical terms used in 
bookbinding and styles of ornament. 

Under the heading of “Repairing books” 
Mr. Dana begins by giving as a universal 
ruie “Don’t.” He then proceeds to give very 
useful suggestions for making the necessary 
repairing most effective, and what is quite 
as important, least harmful. He frequently 
dwells on the point of the harm to be done 
by repairing, using such expressions as “Mend 
sparingly, rebind early.” He also gives a list 
of the machines and tools necessary for repair 
work. An exceedingly useful feature of the 
beok is the one giving the names and addresses 
of firms from which binding materials may be 
secured. The book is concluded by a bibli- 
ography of bookbinding, paper and leather. 

The foregoing review of Mr. Dana’s book 
‘vas written before the publication in the 
gune number of Public Libraries of parts of 
the book from which we have made copious 


extracts. Readers of that publication will 











agree that we are justified in the emphasis 
we place on the passages we quote 

[The committee has arranged with Mr 
] 


Douglas Cockerell to supply enough copies of 


his pamphlet, entitled “A note on bookbind- 
ing,” so that free copies will be sent to all wh« 
apply to the chairman, as soon as the stock 
arrives from England. This pamphlet, re- 
ferred tc in Mr. Dana’s bibliography, summa- 
rizes the most practically useful parts of the 
Society of Arts report on “Leather for book- 
1 


binding,” including the specifications for li- 


brary binding 
LEATHER AND PAPER 


Thus far this report has been chiefly con- 
cerned with methods and processes. Among 
the other important factors which shorten or 
prolong the life of a book are the paper on 
which it is printed and the material with 
which it is covered. In the case of paper and 
original bindings we must now take what 
the publishers give us. With American fic- 
tion, juveniles and illustrated books it is a 
matter of common knowledge that they are 
usually bad. Book cloths offer an improve- 
ment over papers, especially where buckram 
is used, but are still not suited to library 
use. Most American leathers, except some 
(by no means all) moroccos, are likewise by 
common observation known to be short lived 
It is certain that hundreds of dollars are being 
wasted by libraries, always short of funds, 
by using leathers that will have to be replaced 
in 10 or I5 years. 

Abroad, efforts for improvement in these 
matters have been made through the agency 
of the imperial government in Germany, which 
conducted elaborate physical and chemical 
tests of paper, and in Englaad by committees 
of the Society of Arts which have investigated 
both paper and leather. Our own: federal 
government, through its Department of Agri- 
culture, has established a Leather and Paper 
Laboratory in the Bureau of Chemistry. W<é 
are able, through the courtesy of Mr. F. P. 
Veitch, the chief of the laboratory, to give 
brief account of the progress of the work 
with plans for the future. He writes: 


“In reply to your request for a brief state 
ment of our proposed work on book pa 
and binding materials, which may be laid 
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fore the Library Association at its next meet 
ing, I beg to say that it is our purpose, to ex 
press it in a few words, to make such a study 
of papers and leathers, of their manufacture, 
and of causes of deterioration as will enable 
racteristics which these 





us to specify the 
neterials should possess for various uses, and 
o outline the conditions under which they 
nay be best and most usefully preserved. Of 
course, we fully realize that much of this mm 
formation has already been obtained in a gen- 
eral way, but it does not appear definite 
enough nor as generally disseminated among 
those having to do with leather and paper as 
it should be. 

“Tt is our desire not only to add to our pres- 
ent knowledge, but bring the whole subject 
more fully before those who should be ac- 
quainted with it. Our investigation will em- 
brace a thorough chemical and physical ex- 
amination of these materials to show in paper 
the kind of stock used, the kind and quality 
of sizing and loading material present, the 
presence of chemical residues-resulting during 
the manufacture of the paper, and the effect 
of all these constituents, as well as of the 
character of finish, on the strength, durability 
and value of the paper under the conditions 
of use. The same points will be covered in 
the work on leather for binding. 

“You can readily see that there is a great 
deal of work to be done here, and that it will 
take some time to accomplish it. The mem- 
bers of the Library Association can material- 
ly assist us in this work by calling our atten- 
tion to and sending samples of those papers 
and leathers which have come to their atten- 
tion by reason either of durability or of lack 
of durability, stating as far as possible the 
conditions under which the materials have 
been kept and the most apparent cause of de- 
terioration where this has occurred. 

“We also hope at a later date, when we 
have the foundation laid, and our methods of 
work well developed, to offer the services of 
this laboratory to public librarians in testing 
paper and binding materials and advising as 
to the value of samples submitted by them. 
This feature of our work, however, will not 
be in shape for at least a year yet 

“We would be glad to have you call the at- 
tention of the Library Association to these 
matters, particularly that relating to the ex- 
perience of the members with various papers 
and leathers and the factors of deterioration 
We cannot receive too much information of 
this kind, and the help thus offered will be 
gratefully received and duly acknowledged, 
and summarized with our results, which will 
bring the experience of each to the assistance 
of all in this important matter.” 
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Although it is not specifically so stated in 
Mr. Veitch’s summary, the purpose of the 
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work ts nothing less than that of establishing 


standards for leather and paper. When these 


are established and the Leather and Paper 





Laboratory is able at the request of libraries 
to test samples t leather wl l iS pre posed 
to use for binding d pap ch 3p 

posed to use for catalogs, reports and bul 
letins, for example, libraries will have placed 


in their hands an effective means of enforcing 
these standards on those who cater to 
Che publications of the United States govern 
ment are notable as possessing nearly all of 
the bad features found in trade publications 
rhese include the use of glazed paper, heavily 
loaded with clay, light quality of book cloth, 
case work, and sheep bindings that soon 
crumble into dust. Of course, the first effort 
in this reform must be directed to overcom 
ing the conservatism of bureau chiefs and to 
securing legislation that will make possible 
the use of the best materials for the preser 
vation of the printed records of the govern- 
ment. Little improvement, perhaps, can be 
expected in the production of works that are 
ephemeral, and are so regarded by their 
publishers, until the permanent records of the 
government are issued in permanent form. 

When the government itself invariably uses 
good paper, leather, cloth and buckram, the 
force of example will do something to im 
prove commercial work. If, however, an 
appeal can be made to the self-interest of 
tanners and leather dealers, it may be possible 
for librarians to effect some improvement even 
before the government standards are estab 
lished and published. If librarians, generally, 
will systematically include a clause in binding 
contracts that leather used shal] come up to 
the Society of Arts’ standards, the library 
binding business is of sufficient importance 
to make American tanners and leather mer 
chants take notice. Leather so guaranteed 
may be ordered in New York or can be im 
ported. Of course, librarians must expect to 
pay for it, but it is worth the difference 

In the case of paper, perhaps systematic 
effort is less easily possible or effective. The 
importation of English editions is one means 
of making American publishers heed our 
demands. Where there are competing edi- 
tions of non-copyrighted works the systematic 
choosing of editions having good paper is 
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another means. Just what can be done in this 
direction of securing better paper and better 
original bindings will be best shown by a 
report of our negotiations with the publishers. 


COMPARATIVE WEARING QUALITIES OF PUBLISH- 
ERS’ BINDINGS 

An attempt has been made by the committee 
to get statistics showing the relative wearing 
qualities of books of different publishers. 
Although 19 libraries sent statistics, yet the 
results do not, in the opinion of the committee, 
indicate anything of great value. Several of 
the largest libraries were unable to send 
Statistics, and the statistics which were sent 
were not sufficient to make a large number 
of volumes recorded for any one publisher. 
In order to mak: any adequate comparison, 
a circulation of at least 500 volumes of a 
publisher should be obtained. The highest 
number received in the experiment of the 
committee was 362, and the number of vol- 
umes for most publishers fell below 150. If 
it is possible for all the larger libraries during 
a period of six months or more to keep a 
record of the number of times each volume 
has circulated before it is first sent to the 
binder, the average ought to show the rela- 
tive wearing qualities of books of the different 
publishers. These figures should be kept sepa- 
rate for fiction, juveniles and class books. In 
the recent experiment of the committee only 
the records for one month were kept, except 
in the case of two libraries. 

In view of the fact, as will be shown in this 
report, that many of the publishers express a 
willingness to issue their publications in bind- 
ings suitable for library use, it does not at 
present seem wise to publish a list showing 
the relative rank of the publishers graded 
according to the wearing qualities of their 
books. It is sufficient at this time to report 
that the statistics collected indicate that the 
books of 18 of the leading publishers are sent 
to’ the binder after circulating an average of 
from 13.7 to 35.06 times. 

The committee recommends that unless 
there is devised a working plan for inducing 
publishers to issue books in special library 
bindings, further records of the circulation 
of books of different pubishers be kept and 
the detailed results, together with those now 
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in the hands of the committee, be published 
for the benefit of libraries and publishers. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR BETTER PUBLISHERS’ BINDINGS 

An effort has been made both by correspon- 
dence and by personal interviews to induce the 
leading publishers to issue fiction and juvenile 
works in editions bound for the special use 
of libraries. About 25 publishers were asked 
to consider the plan. Of these, three refused 
outright, 16 showed interest and willingness 
to meet the committee half way in any dis- 
cussions, and 6 made no reply whatever to the 
letters of the committee. 

Although many publishers expressed inter 
est and a desire to meet the needs of libraries 
for better binding, they were almost unan- 
imous in saying that it would be impossible 
to issue a special library binding unless as- 
surance could be given of the number of 
copies that libraries would order. It must 
be said at once that no attempt to induce 
the publishers to better their bindings for 
library use will succeed unless librarians de- 
vise some plan of letting publishers know the 
number of copies they will need. At the same 
time actual orders must go through the regu- 
lar channels, for it 1s certain that any attempts 
to centralize orders will meet the opposition 
of booksellers. In personal interviews, sev- 
eral of the leading publishers in New York 
expressed a purpose to protect local book 
sellers. 

At present only one plan for learning the 
number of copies wanted by libraries has oc- 
curred to the committee. It is suggested that 
libraries wishing to order new fiction or to 
replace standard works such as the Alcott 
and Brownie books, send to the A. L. A. 
headquarters a statement of the number of 
copies of each work wanted. These state- 
ments might be tabulated at the A. L, A. 
headquarters and a notice sent to each pub- 
lisher once a month, or perhaps oftener, that 
so many copies will be needed of such and 
such books. The publishers can then bind in 
a specially strong binding the number of cop- 
ies wanted and the libraries can order through 
their regular agents. In this way neither 
publisher nor bookseller would be obliged to 
carry in stock for any length of |time two 
different styles of the same work. 
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We learned that several years ago Double- 
day, Page & Co. issued all their fiction in a 
special binding for library use, but they 
found the demand from libraries so very 
small that they were obliged to abandon the 
plan. Copies of these books were examined 
by the committee and found to be so strongly 
bound that it was almost impossible to pull 
them apart. The failure of librarians to take 
any interest in this effort of Doubleday, Page 
& Co. to provide specially for their needs 
shows great neglect of a very important part 
of library economy. No attempt to get better 
bindings from the publishers will meet with 
success unless librarians all over the country 
give it systematic support. 

In the communications with the publishers, 
they were asked to estimate the extra cost 
of books bound according to the following 
specifications: books to be sewed on tapes, 
first and last signatures guarded with muslin, 
and good muslin used on the back instead of 
the coarse super ordinarily used. All pub- 
lishers agreed that the cost of books bound in 
such a way would not be increased more than 
ten cents a volume; that is, fiction now cost- 
ing libraries $1 would cost $1.10, or less. It 
is certain, however, that books well bound 
according to such specifications would last at 
least twice as long as the ordinary case bind- 
ing. Instead of a circulation of 35 or less in 
the original covers—a liberal average as 
shown by the statistics collected from libraries 
by this committee — books so bound ought to 
circulate at least 70 times. 

The number of copies to be issued in a 
special binding is an important point in all 
calculations of publishers. Although one pub- 
lisher mentioned 100 copies as a minimum 
number for undertaking such editions, most 
publishers stipulated that they be assured a 
sale for 500 copies or more. 

The actual results of the efforts of the 
committee to induce the publishers to issue 
books in a special binding for libraries are 
as follows: 


George W. Jacobs Co. will issue according 
to the specifications submitted by the com- 
mittee without special charge if 100 copies or 
more are needed. 

D. Appleton & Co, are willing to publish in 
a special binding at an additional expense of 
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“ten cents a copy over the regular edition,” 
provided libraries place orders with them for 
500 copies. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. agree to quote on any 
beoks on their list. As they have agreed to 
issue the works of Mrs. de la Pasture without 
extra charge, it is fair to assume that they 
can be relied upon to do this in the case of 
other fiction 

A. S. Barnes & Co. will issue in the special 
binding at an additional cost of six cents to 
the net price of the book and make no stipula 
tion as to the number of copies. They ar 
willing to issue in “full cloth, head bands, 
sheets to be folded in 16s, book to be sewed 
on tapes,” without extra charge if 500 copies 
are ordered 

Doubleday, Page & Co. have made no defi 
nite promise, but it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee, based om a personal interview, that 
they will again try the experiment which they 
made several years ago, if they can be as 
sured of a reasonable sale. Five cents a copy 
would cover the extra cost 

Little, Brown & Co. agree to issue books in 
a special binding at an extra cost of eight 
cents a volume on editions of not less than 
500. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. think that seven to 
ten cents would cover all extra cost and give 
250 copies as a minimum. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. estimate five cents as 
the extra net cost, but are unwilling to under- 
take it for any number of copies less than 500 

L. C. Page & Co. add five cents to the cost 
and make no stipulation as to the number of 
ccpies. 

Henry Holt & Co. write that they are will 
ing to bind according to the specifications of 
the committee, at an extra cost of five cents a 
voiume for an edition of 500 copies. 

The Century Co., after a visit from mem- 
bers of the committee and a practical demon- 
stration of the instability of ordinary binding, 
agreed to consider the strengthening of all 
their work, but did not think it feasible to 
issue in two different styles. It was learned 
from them that the Cleveland Public Library 
had bought many copies of the Brownie books 
in a special cloth edition at an extra cost of 
ten cents a volume. Mr. Brett reports that 
these books wear much longer and show soil 
much less quickly. These books have not been 
sold by the Century Co. through the trade, 
but directly, to one or two libraries. Later 
the Century Co. agreed to issue the Brownie 
books in cloth, in accordance with the specifi- 
cations of the committee, at $1.10 if ordered 
in moderate quantities. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have, at the sug- 
gestion of the committee, agreed to issue 
Hopkinson Smith’s “Tides of Barnegat” in 
an edition to conform with our specifications. 
The publishers will send announcements to 
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libraries direct. We urge upon librarians the 
im portance of responding promptly, thus mak- 
ing the experiment a success, and thus prov- 
ing that co-operation between librarians and 
publishers is possible. 


No other publisher has given a definite an- 
swer, but it is fair to assume that if the A. 
L. A. can remove the great and practically 
the only objection, namely, the present in- 
ability to find out the number of copies wanted 
by libraries, most publishers will be glad to 
meet the desires of librarians. It is the opin- 
ion of the committee that all that is necessary 
to assure success in this matter is the earnest 
co-operation of librarians. The publishers are 
willing to meet us at least half way, and per- 
manent failure will be charged to librarians 
rather than to the publishers. 


LIBRARY AND CONTRACT BINDING 


In the preparation of this report it seemed 
well to learn of the experience of American 
public libraries that are conducting their own 
birderies by direct employment and those that 
have work done by contract, either in library 
binderies or in outside shops. Inquiries ad- 
dressed to 44 public libraries brought 41 an- 
swers. Of these Boston, New York, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee and Seattle, among large li- 
braries, and Easton, Pa., among small libra- 
ries, conduct their own binderies by direct 
employment. In the case of Easton, the reg- 
ular library staff does the binding work. The 
public libraries of Philadelphia, Newark and 
Washington have well-equipped binderies in 
their own buildings in which bindery work is 
dene by contract. The Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh has its binding done by contract 
in its own building, but does not own machin- 
ery or tools. The other 31 libraries answer- 
ing our questions have binding done by out- 
side binders 

The Boston Public Library has conducted 
its bindery for many years and finds the plan 
satisfactory. It employs 29 persons in its 
bindery, nearly all of whom receive union 
wages. Last year 35,720 volumes were bound. 
For fiction the estimated cost was 28 cents 
for 12mos bound in art canvas. About 15 per 
cent. of the product of the bindery is repair- 
ing, map and photo mounting, periodical cover 
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making, stitching and trimming library pub- 
lications, etc. Cost of equipment about $2000. 

The Milwaukee Public Library has con- 
ducted its own bindery for 15 years, and last 
year bound 11,350 volumes. The estimated 
cost of 12mo fiction was 40 cents; binding, 
half roan. Seven persons are employed. Cost 
of equipment, about $650. 

The Seattle Public Library has run its own 
bindery for 10 years, starting with $200 worth 
of second-hand machinery, type, etc., and with 
one man and a girl. Four persons are now 
employed and the value of the machinery and 
tools now amount to $641. Last year 4308 
volumes of all sizes were bound at a cost of 
$2520. The usual mending, lettering, maga- 
zine cover making, etc., were also done in the 
bindery. The cost of 12mo fiction in imperial 
morocco cloth is estimated at 55 cents. Labor 
and material are high at Seattle and only the 
best of both are used. 

The New York Public Library has con- 
ducted its own bindery with satisfaction and 
economy since Jan. 1, 1887, and until within 
recent years has done all the library’s bind- 
ing. With the expansion of the library sys- 
tem, about three-fourths of the binding is now 
done outside. When the new central building 
is ccecupied it will be possible to enlarge the 
library bindery. The bindery equipment cost 
about $800; six persons are employed and 
13,643 volumes were bound last year. Ordi 
nary 12mo fiction is bound in full art vellum, 
sewed on tapes, with strong cloth hinges. The 
cest approximates 25 cents a volume, not in- 
cluding lettering 

The Cleveland Public Library has had a li- 
brary bindery for 12 years. It has been found 
that the expense is less than by contract; the 
work is excellent and the delays are a great 
deal less frequent. The estimated cost of the 
equipment is $1373 and 21 persons are em- 
ployed. The product of the bindery in 1904 
was 17,359 volumes bound and rebound, 34, 
544 volumes repaired and 23,280 volumes 
numbered and lettered, besides miscellaneous 
work. The cost of 1t2mo fiction is about 35 
cents, bound in art vellum. As some work 
is now done by contract, there is a good 
chance for comparison. Fiction bound in art 
canvas costs from 36 to 4§ cents. Only at 
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the latter price is it as satisfactory as work 
done in the library bindery at 35 cents 

That the plan of conducting a library bind 
ery is not limited to large libraries is shown 
by the interesting experience of the Easton 
Public Library, as outlined in the Ltbrary 
Journal, 30:796-7 (Oct., 1905). The cost of 
the equipment is given as $127.30, lessons in 
binding $50, materials and interest on money 
invested for fourteen months $44.16. In that 
time 2544 books were repaired at a cost of 
017 each and 293 volumes were resewed or 
rebound at a cost of $11.72, or an average of 4 
cents a volume. This reckons the labor as 
nothing, inasmuch as it is stated that all work 
is done by the regular staff, and as no more 
time is given to this grade of work, which is 
real binding, than would be required by the 
repair work ordinarily done in libraries, the 
utility of which is often doubtful. 

Among the advantages to be noted in the 
plan of conducting a library bindery are the 
following: the greater safety of the books be- 
ing bound, the ability to consult them while 


cad 


they are being bound, greater promptness, the 
saving of the profit that would accrue to the 
ccentractor, the greater flexibility of the meth- 
ed over contract work, enabling the library to 
try experiments with new methods or mate- 
rials, the opportunity to do special work such 
as picture and map mounting and the doing of 


repair work by skilled workmen, instead of 


by 'ibrary employes who by their zeal to re- 
pair many books injure many Among the 
disadvantages are the difficulty of getting a 


ry foreman in whose judgment of 


S sfacto 
materials, methods and workmen you can 
have confidence. This feature is so impor- 
tant that speaking generally, rarely can any 
but the largest library afford to employ such 
a man, when one can be found. A librarian 
already has so many administrative problems 
that ordinarily he ought not to undertake a 
new one involving a highly skilled craft and 
the purchase of materials the imitations of 
which deceive even the elect, unless he can 
secure as foreman a man in whose judgment 
he has perfect confidence. However, if the 
difficulties of getting good bindings in other 
ways prove very great, he may be forced, in 
order to get good work for his library, to 
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master the subject for himself to such an ex- 
tent that he can personally supervise his own 
bindery. 

The public libraries of Newark, Philadel- 
phia and Washington have found it desirable 
to fit up binderies of their own and then have 
the work done by contract, while the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh has work done by con- 
tract in its central building, where room, heat, 
light and janitor service are furnished. The 
plan has many of the advantages of conduct 
ing one’s own bindery and at the same time 
eliminates most of the disadvantages. It 
shifts the responsibility of everything but re- 
sults from the librarian to the contractor. If 
one secures a contractor sufficiently progres- 
sive, if one is willing to pay him for trying 
experiments, and if the contract is subject to 
frequent revision to include new and ap- 
proved methods, this plan is, in the judgment 
of this committee to be preferred to the one of 
direct employment. 

Of the four library binderies run by the 
contract plan, three are conducted by Mr. 
Gilbert D. Emerson, of Philadelphia, a per- 
sonal element that has undoubtedly been a 
large factor in their success. The bindery 
equipment of the Philadelphia Free Library 
cost about $1000. The cost of binding 12mo 
fiction in half cowhide, with cloth sides, 1s 35 
cents. The Newark Public Library’s bindery 
equipment cost $875; the cost of 12mo fiction 
in half cowhide, with keratol sides, is 37 
cents. The bindery equipment of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia cost 
about $800; that for the repair work now run 
separately, about $60 [he cost of 12mo fic 
tion is at present 43 cents for full buckram, 
50 cents for half cowhide and 60 cents for 
half morocco [hese prices are exorbitant 
and the work is unsatisfactory Arrange- 
ments are being made for a more favorable 
contract for another year 

A summary of the reports from some of 
the libraries having rebinding done by « 
side contractors is as follows: 

For the Chicago Public Library 27,608 vol- 
umes were bound or rebound last year by four 
contractors at a cost of 35 cents for half roan 
and 50 cents for half morocco tor t2mos. The 
work is considered very satisfactory. The 
advantages of the plan are stated to be these: 




































The annual advertisement for bids brings 
enough competitors to keep down prices and 
at the same time keeps work in the hands of 
those having experience. Contracts are en- 
forced by bonds, if not found satisfactory. 
Labor troubles are unknown. Odors of paste, 
give, ete., inseparable from a bindery, are 
avoided. Contract covers the books in con- 
stant demand on “rush” orders. It is re- 
garded cheaper for the library to have bind- 
ing done by the competitive system than by 
a non-competitive system, as would be the 
case in direct employment 

There is the greatest possible variety in the 
reports from the various libraries on the re- 
sults of contract work, prices paid and satis- 
faction with the work. Cloth bindings range 
all the way from 22 cents paid at Paterson 
for 12mo fiction said to be satisfactorily bound 
in buckram, including lettering of titles and 
class numbers, and 25 cents paid at Spring- 
field for satisfactory binding in imperial 
morocco cloth, up to 50 cents paid at Salem 
for binding in half art canvas, black lettered 
and only fairly satisfactory, and 60 cents paid 
at Atlanta for buckram binding. In leather 
bindings prices range from 30 to 35 cents paid 
at Grand Rapids for half cowhide which is 
not wholly satisfactory up to 50 cents paid 
at Wilkes-Barré for only fairly satisfactory 
binding in buffing, and the same price paid 
by the Pratt Institute and the Brooklyn and 
New York public libraries for satisfactory 
binding in pigskin by Mr. Chivers. The 
average price paid for rebinding seems to be 
about 40 cents for half leather and about 35 
cents for cloth. 

Although a considerable portion of the an- 
swers indicate that librarians are perfectly 
satisfied with the results obtained, yet a large 
number are dissatisfied and would like a 
change. Several would like to have their own 
binderies if they had the space. 

It is significant that several libraries re- 
ported their entire satisfaction with the books 
they have bought bound from the sheets by 
Mr. Chivers. The Medford Public Library 
has for six years sent its books to be rebound 
at Bath, England, at a cost of about 35 cents 
in durabline. The New York and Brooklyn 
public libraries and the Pratt Institute Free 
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Library are having much rebinding done by 
Mr. Chivers, both in Brooklyn and in Eng- 
land. 

A WORKING BASIS 

A study of these reports only serves to 
show the absence of standards of economical 
binding among American librarians. Another 
generalization that may be made is that only 
rarely in America have we binders who have 
any adequate conception of good binding from 
the point of view of the library. Since the 
librarians are without standards and binders 
do not have any conception of the needs of 
libraries, it is a case of the blind leading the 
blind. This report may not shed much light 
on the subject, except to show us what we are 
doing, and set us to thinking and point the 
way so that each may work out his own bind- 
ing salvation. It does not profess to be more 
than tentative. As a working basis until more 
definite rules may be laid down your com- 
mittee recommends the following: 

1. Master Dana’s “Notes” and follow the 
advice there given for all the points it covers 

2. If you have a good binder keep to him, 
pay him adequately for his work and lead him 
to give good, honest, craftsmanlike work 
Make sure that the work you are getting will 
stand the test of many home circulations, 
without the need for any repairing whatever 
or a second rebinding. If asked to suggest 
the number of times a book should circulate 
after being rebound we would say that under 
ordinary conditions of cleanliness (that is, 
outside of the soft coal smoke belt), the min- 
imum should be 75 times. 

3. Large libraries are recommended to do 
their own binding, but even then only pro- 
vided it is impracticable to get good contract 
work. This advice is in line with that given 
in England in Mr. J. D. Brown’s “Manual 
of library cconomy” (p. 330) and by a writer 
in the Library Association Record, 8:74-78 
(March, 1906). For the convenience of those 
who are thinking of opening binderies we 
give as an appendix to this report a list of 
suggested equipment for binderies for small 
libraries. 

4. Wherever possible to secure well-made 
publishers’ original editions librarians have a 
duty of co-operation with publishers and a 
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duty to their own libraries to buy these edi- 
tions that bid fair to last until so soiled as to 
require withdrawal without rebinding, Where 
it is not possible to buy such well-made pub- 
lishers’ editions, it is the part of sound policy 
to buy replacements especially and new books 


that are sure to have long use, strong 


. 
bovnd from the sheets, thus saving repair 
work, loss of use and much of the cost of re- 
binding he committee has thus far only 
heard of one binder, Mr. Cedric Chivers, who 
systematically furnishes libraries with books 
strongly bound from the sheets. His books 
are used with great satisfaction in a large 
number of American libraries. If any criti 
cism can be passed upon them it is that they 
are somewhat awkward and clumsy in appear 
ance. In our correspondence with publishers, 
some of them preferred not to make special 
editions for libraries, but recommended that 
libraries secure their publications bound from 
the sheets, and one firm specifically recom- 
mended Mr. Chivers. 

Many important binding questions have not 
even been touched upon in this report. Among 
them are the questions of magazine covers, 
pamphlet bindings and bindings for music. 
These and revised judgments on the ques- 
tions here considered might well be covered 
by bulletins to be issued in the future by the 
A. L. A. committee on bookbinding and book 
papers. Your committee has only to point 
out again that it has considered these ques- 
tions solely from the point of view of eco- 
nomical administration, and not from that of 
expert knowledge of binding as a craft. 


APPENDIX 


EQUIPMENT FOR A SMALL BINDERY 


The committee has had considerable corre- 
spondence with dealers in bookbinding mate- 
rials concerning the equipment necessary for 
small library binderies. Extracts from some 
of the letters are here given. 

J. L. Shoemaker & Co., of Philadelphia, 
write as follows: 

“A very small bindery containing the es- 
sential tools for binding library books in the 
simplest way covld be had for about $250, to 
include the following items: 

“One small wood frame standing press; 1 
pair of table shears; 1 laying press, plow, 
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knife and pin; 1 pair backing boards; 1 fin- 
ishing press; I sewing bench; about a dozen 
cherry press boards; 1 lettering pallet; 1 gold 
cushion and knife; 1 type cabinet; 1 small fin- 


ishing stove, for gas or oil; 1 glue pot; I 
round and one flat burnisher:; 1 hammer; 1 
paring and 1 cutting knife; 6 bone folder I 
paste brush; small assortment of finishing 
rolls and stamps, and small quantity of brass 
type 

“Should the work increase to any extent, 
some larger machine would be needed, name 
ly, 2 job backer costing about $70 and a cut 
ting machine costing about $175. However 
with a good mechanic all the work of a ni 
bindery could be done with the items first 
named.” 


The O'Bannon Corporation, of New Y 
gives the following as necessary for a s1 
bindery : 

“One 30-inch lever paper cutter; 1 33-inch 
iron table shear; 1 No. 6 standing press; 1 
21-inch job backer; 1 gold cushion &x 16 
inches: 2 sewing benches 28 inches; I 15 
drawer type cabinet; 12 16x 24 inch $ 
boards; 1 finisher’s press 24 
pallet; 1 gas stove; finisher’s tools.” 

The cost of this equipment they give as 
about $550 

Louis de Jonge & Co., New York, give the 
fcllowing itemized equipment, which totals 
about $425 

“One standing press; 1 pair board shears; 
I stamping press; 1 pair 21-inch backing 
beards; 1 small size finishing stand; I 7-case 
type cabinet: 1 lettering pallet; 1 laying 
press without plow; 1 finishing press, 21 
inches between screws; I sewing bench, 24 
inches between screws; 6 pressing boards, 
16x24 inches; 6 pressing boards, 10x 13 
inches; 4 pressing boards, 8x12 inches; 1 
single finishing gas stove; 1 12-inch back saw; 
3 bone folders; 1 glue kettle and gas heater; 
glue and paste brushes; 1 beating hammer; I 
flat steel polisher; 2 agate burnishers (1 flat 
and 1 round); knives and shears; 1 forming 
iron: I pair compasses; joint rods; 1 book- 
binders’ hammer, best steel; rolls and stamps.” 

Inasmuch as some libraries may wish to 
have a well-equipped repair room it may be 
werth while to enumerate the equipment of 
the repair shop of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, which cost $60 It 
follows: 

One sewing bench; 6 brass keys; 12 cherry 
beards (small); 4 cherry boards (large): 1 
press; 1 finishing press; 1 nickel paper holder 
and cutter; 2 pairs shears; 6 paste brushes; 
6 glue brushes; 1 shoemaker’s cast hammer; 
6 bone folders; 1 saw 

Addresses of dealers in binding machinery 
and materials are given in Mr. Dana’s 
“Notes.” 
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To the American Library Association: 
OUR committee on public documents 
respectfully submits the customary re- 
port on current legislation and publication: 

The committee suggests the expediency of 
excepting its report from the rule requiring 
committee reports to conform to the calendar 
year. The major part of the reports of this 
committee relate properly to federal and state 
legislation bearing upon public documents. 
Congress does not convene until the first 
Monday in December, and the majority of 
state legislatures sit during the early part of 
the winter. If the rule is suspended so far 
as this committee is concerned, then the 
committee will be enabled to report to the 
Association on new legislation concerning 
documents while it is new. If the rule is 
enforced for this committee, the subject mat- 
ter of the committee’s reports will always be 
a year old. 

Although laying itself open to the charge of 
violating the present rules, the committee 
believes that the document problem is of 
sufficient importance to libraries to warrant 
the transgression on the grounds stated. 


NATIONAL DOCUMENTS 
AMERICAN 
1. Federal 


[The Commission to Investigate Public 
Printing, the appointment of which was 
announced in the last report of this com- 
mittee, made its first reports during the 
present session of Congress. An examination 
of the reports shows that an extensive in- 
quiry into the printing of documents was 
made. No changes materially affecting the 
depository libraries have been recommended. 
In a report dated March 26, 1906, the com- 
mission lays stress on congressional distribu- 
tion as one of the greatest evils in the 
existing printing abuses. Although no men- 
tion is made of depository libraries, the 
commission did take steps to ascertain the 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Hasse, Chairman 


attitude of these libraries towards either pos- 
sible retrenchment or graduated distribution 
The practical unanimity of replies received 


the 


from depository libraries has induced 
commission to believe that all depositories 
are in a position to maintain the trust which 
the government imposes on them. On the 
other hand, the Superintendent of Documents, 
in his report of 1905, states that since the 
organization of his office, 800,000 volumes 
have been returned to him by depositories. 
as being duplicates. 

There is, without question, a defect in a 
system of distribution which serves the small 
library of limited income on the same com- 
pulsory basis as it does the largest libraries. 
When designated depository libraries ap- 
proach this question in a liberal spirit many 
of the abuses in the depository distribution 
of public documents can undoubtedly be 
corrected. The comparatively limited use of 
public documents in the majority of libraries 
when compared with the cost of cataloging 
and maintenance, probably makes them one 
of the most expensive assets of a library 
If they are carted away into cellar or attic, 
there is a breach of the trust which exacts 
that these books be made and kept available 
If they are shelved, then a disproportionate 
amount of shelf room is being given by most 
libraries to a class of books for which there 
is very limited demand. Ii, finally, they are 
cataloged by the library, their cost to th 
library is enormously incressed. It is also 
difficult to understand why congressional 
selection should be made the basis of these 
grants. Libraries neither originate nor do 
they develop coincidentally with congres 


sional representation 
Legislation 


The following acts relating to public doc- 
uments have been introduced during the 
present session of Congress. As Congress 
is still in session no final report can be made: 
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1905. Dec. 5. Res. in House facilitating dis 
tribution of documents to members. H. res 
17 Referred 

——13. Res. in House relative to printing 
of engravings, drawings and maps with ex 
ecutive documents Congr. Record, 59 


cong., I sess. (daily ed.) : 324 

1906. Jan. 13. Bill making libraries of land 
grant colleges depositories of government 
publications. H. R. 11785. Referred 

——27. Bill making state historical socie- 
ties designated depositories of public docu- 
ments. H.R. 13301. Referred 

— Feb. 15. Bill to promote civic education 
through reprints of public documents at 
private expense. H.R. 15066. Referred 

— Mch. 20. Bill to furnish public documents 
to those entitled to admiss:on to press gal- 
leries of Senate and House. H. R. 17042 
Referred 

—— 30. Joint resolutions to correct abuses 
in public printing, and so forth. H. J. Res 
127. Approved 

— — — Joint resolution on prevention of un- 
necessary printing and binding, etc. H. J. 
Res. 128. Approved 

—Apr. 10. Amendment in Senate making 
appropriation for indexing documents, bills 
and hearings during sessions of Senate 
Cong. Record. 59 cong., 1 sess., p. 5108 
(daily ed.) 








Reo ts, etc. 
( Official. ) 


1906. Jan. Report on public printing by 
committee on department methods. 12 pp 
4 ° 

—— Executive order directing that head of 
each Executive Department shall appoint 
advisory committee on printing and pul 
lication, and assigning rules governing an- 
nual reports of departments. 1 p. f 

1906. Feb. Amendments and additions to 
printing laws; published by Government 


)- 


Printing Office. 77 pp 
— Mch. 24. Report of Committee on Print 


ing on H. J. Res. 127 on correction of 
abuses in the public printing, etc I p 


(House rept 2652) 
—— Same on H. J. Res. 128 on prevention of 
unnecessary printing and binding, etc. 1 p 
( House rept. 2653) 
—— 26. Report from Printing Investigation 
Commission. 92 pp. (Senate rept. 2153.) 
This report, without the tabular 
matter, is also printed in the Con- 
gressional Record of March 26 


( Non-official. ) 


1905. Sept. The problem of federal print- 
ing; by Wm. S. Rossiter. (Atlantic Mo 
Sept., 1905.) 








Free Library of Ph 
1 prepared by Wm. Re ' 
tf pub d ments 
: l $I p m 
Very set t 
1906 U. S. government documents by 


James I, Wyer, Jr Albany, 1906. 78 pp 
(N. Y. State Library Bull. 102 
Reviewed in | |, M iy, 1906: 233 
Manual of method of great practical 
use 

— April. What shall we do with public d 
uments?; by Wm. S. Rossiter. (Atlan 
Mo., April, 1906.) 

Offices created and abolished, etc 
(Including changes in publications. ) 

1905. July 17. Daily consular reports; title 
changed to Daily consular and trade re 
ports. With change publication transferred 
from the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, to Bureau of Manu 


factures. Change occurred with no. 2310 
2. STATE 


The third part of Mr. Bowker’s “State pub 
lications” has been issued during the year 
It includes the states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, the two Dako 
tas, Montana and Dakota territory. Libra 
rians will ever owe to Mr. Bowker a debt of 
gratitude for venturing on this undertaking 
It will always remain a foundation for every 
subsequent bibliography pertaining to this 
subject 

The project for the indexing of American 
state documents, referred to in the last re 
port of this committee, is proceeding under 
the most favorable circumstances Indexes 


for the states of Maine, Vermont and New 


Hampshire have been completed and are 
ready for the press. Early publication 

anticipated. It is hoped that librarians will 
be enabled, by this new tool, to find increas 


ing use for a hitherto most forbidding mas 
of material. Both the arrangement and the 
references to documents have been made as 
simple as possible in order to facilitate the 
use of the indexes 

It is to be regretted that librarians gen 
erally do not make more use of the indexes 
to legislation issued by the New York State 
Library. In order that librarians may have 
an opportunity to collect a file of this very 
useful publication a collation of the series 1s 














































































given below [he current number of the 
“Review of legislation” is the first to report 
especially on public printing. 












i Comparative Summary and Index of Legislation 
. 1890. Legislation bull. no. 1. 
2. 1891. Same, no. 2. 
3. 1892. Same, no. 3 and App. 3, 76 Ann. rept. 
State Library. 
4 1893. Same, no. 4 and App. 4, 77 same. 
s 1894. Same, no. 5 and 4, same. 
6. 1895. Same, no. 6 and App. 2, 78 same. 






7. 12896. Same, no. 7 and App. 2, 79 same. 

8. 1897. Same, no. 9 and App. 2, 80 same. 

9. 1898. Same, no. to and App. 1, 81 same., 

10. 1899. Same, no. 11 and App. 2, 82 same. 

Ii, 1900. Same, no. 13 and App. 3 in part 83 same. 
12, 1901. Same, no, 15 and App. 2 in part 84 came. 
13- 1902. Same, no. 18 and App. 2 in part 85 same. 
14. 1903. Same, no. 21. 

15. 1904. OGme, no. 24. 

16. 1905. Same, no. 28. 





















Review of Legislation 






1. 1901. Legislation bull. no. 16 and App. 2 in 
84 Ann. rept. State Library. 

1902. Same, no, 19 and App. 2 in part 85 same. 

1903. Same, no, 22. 

1904. Oame, no. 25. 







ew 









Digest of Governors’ Messages 





1. 1902. Legislation bull. 17 and App. 2 Ann. 
rept, State Library. 

2. 1903. Same, no. 20 and App. same. 

3- 1904. Same, no. 23. 

4- 1905. Same, no. 27. 








Year book of Legislation 








I. 1903. Contains Legislation bulletins 20-22. 
2. 1904. Contains Legislation bulletins 23-25. 







Trend of Legislation in the U. S. 






1. 1900. Legislation bull. no. 12 and App. 3 83 
Ann, rept, State Library. 






Legislation 






The following acts relating to public docu- 
ments have been passed by those states, 
excepting Hawaii, holding sessions in 1905. 
An examination of the laws of 1905 shows 
that 34 states and territories legislated 
changes in their fixed administrative branches. 
These changes numbered 129. To the docu- 
ment librarian, however, those offices only 
which are specifically required to make re- 
ports will have a more direct interest than 
do those whose duties are supervisory or in- 
spectorial merely, without the responsibility 
of handing down reports for publication. 
The following tabulation of reports so re- 
quired may, therefore, be of use to that offi- 
cial in the performance of his duties. 





















Ari. Office of Public Examiner to enforce uni- 
form system of county accounts; annual 
report to Gov. 9§ (‘os ch. 40, 16 Mr.) 







Col. 
Del. 
Fla. 


Minn. 
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State Bd. of Forestry; annual report to Gov. 
(‘os ch, 264, 18 Mr.) 

Sureau of Building and Loan Supervision; 
annual report to Gov. ("os ch. 504, 21 Mr.) 

State Bd. of Nurse Examiners; biennial re- 


port to Gov. 8§ (‘os ch. 136, 11 Ap.) 
Division of Public Records; biennial report 
to Gov. 5% ('os ch. 77, 16 Mr.) 


State Bd. of Acccuntancy; annual report to 
Gov. 9§ (‘os ch.54, 5 Je.) 

Bd. of Control of State Educational Inst 
biennial report to legislature 40§ (‘os 
ch. 13, § Je.) 

State Live Stock Sanitary Bd.; annual report 


to Gov. 39% (‘os p. 39, 6 Mr.) 
State Bd, of Pharmacy; annual report t 
Gov. (‘os p. 319, Mr. 7.) 


+ 
o 


State Geological survey; annual report 
Gov. (‘os p. 30, 12 M 

State Highway Com’n.; annual report to 
Gov. 7§ (os p. 74, 18 My.) 

State Civil Service Com’n.; annual report 
to Gov. 37§ (’os p. 113, 11 My.) 

State Bd. of Veterirary Medical Examiners; 
annual report to Gov. and State Veterin 
ary Medical Ass’n. 17§ (’o5 ch. 98, 4 Mr.) 

State Live Stock Sanitary Com’r.; annual 
report to Gov. 32§ (’o5 ch. 495, 4 Mr.) 

State Bd. of Control of State Charitable 
Inst.; annual report to Gov.; biennial, to 
Leg. 54$ ('os ch. 475, 4 Mr.) 

State Bd. of Veterinary Examiners; annual 
report to Gov. (’os ch. 17, 22 F.) 

Bd. of Registration in Embalming; annual 
report to Gov. 10§ (’os ch. 473, 26 My.) 

Pathologist of State Asylums for Insane; 
annual report to Gov. 9§ (05 ch. :40, 
25 My.) 

Bd. of Accountancy; annual report to Gov. 
(os ch. 92, 4 My.) 

State Highway Dep’t.; biennial report to 
Gov. 17§ (‘os ch. 146, 1 Je.) 

State Highway Com’n.; annual report to 
Gov. (‘os ch, 163, 13 Ap.) 

State Bureau of Child and Animal Protec 
tion; annual report to Sec. of state. 6§ 
(os ch. 274, 138 Ap) 

State Dairy Com’r.; annual report to Gov. 
8§ (os p. 133, 8 Ap.) 

Bureau of Child and Animal Protection; 
biennial report to Gov. 11§ ('o5 ch. 96, 
4 Mr.) 

State Veterinarian; biennial report to Gov 
14§ (’os ch. 135, 15 Mr.) 

State Bd. of Forest Park Reservation 
Com’rs.; biennial report to Leg. :2§ 
(os ch. 47, 22 Mr.) 

Com’r of Charities and Corrections; annual 
report to Gov. 6% (os ch. 57, 25 Mr.) 
State Bd. of Equalization; annual report 

to Leg. 12§ ('os ch. 67, 29 Mr.) 

Territorial Irrigation Engineer; biennial re 
port to Gov. 42§ (‘os ch. 102, 16 Mr.) 

Insurance Dep’t.; annual report to Gov. 
(os ch. 70, 14 Mr.) 

Territorial Coal Oil Inspector; annual report 
to Gov. (‘os ch. 66, 14 Mr.) 

Bd. of Inspectors in Optometry; annual re- 
port to Gov. 16§ (os ch. 96, 16 Mr.) 
Com’n to investigate sources and disposi- 
tion of available water supply; annual re- 
port to Leg. 10§ (‘os ch. 723, 3 Je.) 
Com’n, to regulate gas and electric light 
rates and supervise lighting corp.; annual 
report to Leg. 22§ (‘os ch. 737, 3 Je.) 
State Geological Bd.; biennial report to Leg. 

78 (os ch. 542, 6 Mr.) 

State Bd. of Embalmers; annual report to 
Gov. 9§ (‘os ch. 111, 28 F.) 

State Bd. of Bar Examiners (reports are re- 
quired, but it is not specified at what 
time or to whom they are to be made.) 8§ 

(‘os ch. 50, 18 F.) 
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Vt. 


Wash. 


State Banking Dep't. (reports and note as 
above). 42§ (‘os ch. 165, 6 Mr.) 

State Historical Soc. to be trustee of state; 
biennial publications. 4§ Cos ch. 25, 
16 Mr.) 

Bd. of Water Ccm’rs.; biennial report 
Gov. 64§ (‘os ch. 34, 1 Mr.) 

State Library Cem’n.; biennial report 
Leg 68 Cos ch. 44, 9 F.) 

State Water Supply Com’n.; annual report 
to Gov. 9§ (os ch. 236, 4 My.) 

Dep’t. of Health; annual report to Gov 
Cos ch. 218, 27 Ap.) 

Dep’t. of Public Printing and Binding; 
annual report to Gov 42§ (Cos ch. 1, 
y F 

Dep’t. of Game, Fish and Forestry; biennial 
report to Leg. 9§ ('os ch 455, 15 Ap.) 

Office of Atty.-Gen.; biennial report to Leg. 
10§ ('o4 ch. 57, 18 N.) 

State Railroad Com’n.; annual report to 
Gov 278 Cos ch. 81, 7 Mr.) 

Bd. for Promotion of Uniformity of Legis 
lation in U. S.; biennial report to Leg 
48 (Cos ch. 50, 3 Mr.) 

State Bd. of Tax Com’rs.; biennial report 
to Gov. 6§ (‘os ch. 115, 9 Mr.) 

State Oil Inspector; iual reports to Gov. 
1o§ (os ch, 161, 11 Mr.) 

State Highway Bd.; biennial report to Leg. 
12§ Cos ch. 174, 13 Mr.) 

State Bureau of Archives and History; 


annual report to Gov. s5§ (‘os ch. 64, 
oF 


I ) 

Dep’t. of Mines; annual report to Gov. 
5% (os ch. 46, 24 F 

State Tax Com’n.; biennial report to Gov 
Cos ch. 380, 15 Je.) 

State Bd. of Forestry; annual report to 
Gov. 24§ (’os ch. 264, 25 My.) 

State Civil Service Com’n.; biennial report 
to Gov. (‘os ch. 363, 14 Je.) 

Com’r. of Public Lands; biennial report to 
Leg. 11§ ('os ch, 36, 15 F.) 

State Bd. of Pardons; annual report to Gov. 
4% (os ch. 56, 20 F.) 

State Bd. of Horticulture; biennial report 
to Leg. ('os ch. 50, 18 F.) 

Bureau of Mining Statistics, provision for 
establishment of by State Geologist; latter 
to report annually to Gov. 6§ (’os ch. 
92, 21 F. 

Dairy, Food and Oil Com’r.; annual report 
to Gov. 8§ (‘os ch. 49, 18 F.) 


For the benefit of the document librarian, 


the following list of reports of special state 


inquiries required by the laws of 1905 is ap- 
pended: 


Cal. 


Joint legisl. committee; cattle industry as 
affected by national forest reserves; time 
of report not specified. (‘os p. 1074.) 

Joint legisl. committee; system of revenue 
and taxation; time of report not <peci- 
fied. (‘os p. 1067.) 

Commission; Iccation of irrigation reser- 
voirs; time of report not specified. (‘os 
ch. 130.) 

Commission; law for uniform municipal 
charters; report to legisl. of 1907. (‘os 
special acts ch. 399.) 

Joint legisl committee; compensation of 
state officials; time of report not specified. 
("os special acts ch. 135.) 

Commission; corrupt practices; report to 
legislature of 1907. (‘os5 special acts ch. 
499.) 

Commission; relocztion of insane hospital; 

report to legislature of 1907. (‘os ch. 83.) 


Mass. 


Minn. 


Tenn. 


Utah. 


ymmissioners; Indian war claims 
legislature of 1907. (‘os ch. 80.) 
slative committee; examination of 
camps; report to legislature t 

5 ’ 1267.) 

registration of ‘and titles 
report tX legis! ature of 1900 
(‘os p. 1257.) 

Committee; erection of state sanatoriu for 
consumptives; report to legislature of 1906 
{os ) 1255.) 

Joint legislative committee; public park; re- 
port to legislature of 1906. (‘os p 

joint legislative committee; revisi 
laws; report to legislature 
Pp. 1259.) 

Commission; internal improvement; 
to legislature of 1907. (‘os p. 4 

Commission; industrial insurance 
age pensions; report to legislatu 
1907 (‘os p. 401.) 

Commission; tubercviesis hospital; repor 
legislature of 1907 (‘os ch. 172.) 

Commission; coal mine explosion in S$ 
Kansas; report to present legislature. (‘os 
ch, 534.) 

Board of r.r. com’rs. to investigate rates 
in Kansas and neighboring states; re rt 
to Gov. in 6 mos (‘os ch. 540.) 

Commission; technical education; report t 
legislature of 1906. (‘os r. 94.) 
Committee; taxation of forest l-ods; report 
to legisl. of 1906. (‘os r. 60.) 

Bd. of Gas and Electric Light com’rs. to 
investigate sliding scale for gas rates; re 
port to legisl. of 1906. ("os r. 101.) 

Commission; state hospital for crippled in 
digent children; report to legisl. of 1907 
(os ch. 78.) 

Joint commission with Me. and Vt.; bridges; 
report to legisl. of 1907. ('o§ ch. 119.) 
Commission; poor law revision; report to 

legisl. of 1906. (‘os p. 565.) 

Commission; master and servant law codifi 
cation report to legisl. of 1906. (‘os ch. 
94.) 

Commission; revision of corporation laws; 
report to legisl. of 1906. (‘os ch. 30.) 
Commission; granting and taxation of public 
franchises; report to legisl. of 1906 

(os ch. 261.) 

Commission; improvement of judicial sys 
tem; report to legisl. of 1906. (os 
ch. 88.) 

Commission; turnpikes and public roads; 
report to Gov. in 1905. ("95 p. 564.) 
Commission; reconstruction of prison build 
ings; report to legisl. of 1906. (‘os ch 

718.) 

Commission; investigation of probation sys 
tem; report to legisl. of 1906. (‘os ch 
714.) 

Commission; tax code; report to legisl. of 
1907. (‘os ch. 90.) 

Joint legisl. committee; school for feeble 
minded children; report to legislature not 
specified ("os r. 93.) 

Metropolitan park commission to report to 
legisl. of 1905 on system of public parks 
for Providence. (‘04 ch. 1204.) 

Joint legis], committee; modification of gen 
eral election laws; report to present legis! 
(‘os r. gt.) 

Joint legisl. committee; terrapin and shell 
fish culture; report to legisl. of 1906 
Cos ch. 569.) 

Joint legisl. committee; rates of Cumberland 
telephone, ¢tc., co.; report to legisl. by 
Mr., 1905. (‘os p. 1318.) 

Commission; consolidation of Univ. of Utah 
and Agric. College of Utah; report to 
legisl. of 1906 Cos ch. 104.) 


} 
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Vt. Tuberculosis commission continued; report 
to legisl. of 1906. (‘04 ch. 142.) 

Wis. soard of control to investigate binder twine 


plant in prisons of other states; report to 
legisl. of 1907. ('o5 p. 989.) 

— Commissioners on Dells of Wisconsin con- 
tinued; report by Mr., 1906. (‘05 ch. 169.) 

—- Forest commission to examine water power; 
time of delivery of report not specified. 
Cos ch. 95.) 

_ Geological and Natural Hist. Survey to co- 
operate with U. S. Geol. Survey relative 
to water power; time of delivery of report 
not specified. (‘os ch. 475.) 


Wyo. Commission; codification of laws relating to 
water rights; to report to legisl. of 1907. 
(‘os ch, g2.) 


Reports, etc. 


The most notable contribution to the Lt- 
erature of American state documents is the 
report on state archives made by members of 
the Public Archives Commission, and printed 
in the annual report of the American Histor- 
ical Association for 1904: 487-649. While 
relating largely to the state archives there is 
much information of value to the collector 
of state documents. The present report 
covers the states of Alabama, Georgia, Kan- 
sas, North Carolina and Pennsylvania. For 
purposes of reference, a summary of similar 
previous reports is given: 


Alabama. (5 A.R. Pub. Arch. Com. 1904: 487 - 553-) 
Colorado. (4 ib. 1903: 415 - 437.) 

Connecticut. (1 ib, 1900: 26 - 36.) 

Georgia. (4 ib. 1903: 439-478.) 

— same; supplementary. (5 ib. 1904: 555 -596.) 
Indiana. (1 ib. 1900: 37 - 38.) 

lowa. (1 ib. 1900: 39 ~- 46.) 

Kansas. (5 ib. 1904: 597 - 601.) 

Massachusetts. (1 ib, 1900: 47 - 59.) 

Michigan. (1 ib. 1900: 60 - 63.) 

Nebraska. (1 ib. 1900: 64 - 66.) 

New Jersey. (4 ib. 1903: 479-541.) 

New York. (1 ib. 1900: 67 - 293.) 

North Carolina. (2 ib. 1901: 345 - 352.) 

Oregon. (3 ib. 1902: 337 - 355-) 

Pennsylvania. (5 ib. 1904: 629 - 649.) 

Rhode Island. (4 ib. 1903: 543 - 644.) 

Texas. (2 ib. 1901: 353-358.) 

Virginia. (4 ib. 1903: 645 - 664.) 

Wisconsin. (1 ib. 1900: 294 - 297.) 


Offices Created and Abolished 
A list of state offices legislated out of 
existence is given helow. Offices newly cre- 
ated can be traced from the items under the 
heading of Legislation preceding. 


Cal. Bd. of Comrs. of Loan Assns. (created by '93 
ch. 188;) replaced (‘os ch. 504, 21 Mr.) 

Kan. Bd. of Examiners of Barbers (created by ’o3 
sh. 70;) abolished (‘os ch. 70, 2 .) 

Bd. of Trustees of State Charities and Correc- 

tions (’o1 ch. 99;) replaced (‘os ch. 475, 
4 Mr.) 

—— Live Stock Sanitary Comn. (‘o1 Rev. G.S. 
7421 et seq.;) repiaced (’os ch. 495, 4 Mr.) 
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Neb. State Architect (created by C.S. ’03 5976 -79;) 


abolished ('o5 ch. 149, 30 Mr.) 


N. J. State Board of Taxetion (created by ‘03 ch. 


208;) abolished ('os5 ch, 67, 29 Mr.) 
Utah. Utah Silk Comn, (created by °96 ch. 92;) abol 
ished (’os5 ch, 59, 9 Mr.) 


Wis. State Forest Comrs. (crested by ’03 ch. 450;) 


replaced (’o5 ch. 264, 25 My.) 
AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES 


No material changes have taken place since 
the last report of this committee. 

In December, 1905, the Bureau of Science 
of the Philippine Islands was created by the 
consolidation of the former Bureau of Gov 
ernment Laboratories and Mining Bureau 
For further note see Monthly Catalogue, 
December, 1905: 582. 


FOREIGN DCCUMENTS 


The present is the first report of this com- 
mittee since the merger of the former public 
decuments committee and the foreign docu- 
ments committee became operative, 

The committee submits for inspection as 
an appendix to this report a list of the sum- 
maries of foreign legislation which have 
been printed in Great Britain and France. 
These, together with the lists of summaries 
of American state legislation, will give to 
this report the nature of a general bibliog- 
raphy on the subject. 

Your committee has believed it to be ad- 
visable thus to bring together such current 
source material on a general subject as is 
readily accessible before undertaking any bib- 
liographic work on its own account 

The field for such work is rich and well 
defined. But as there would clearly be very 
little object in even planning such work 
without having at first the unanimous sanc- 
tion of this Association, and as the committee 
is annually appointed with no further in- 
struction or suggestion for its work, a re 
view of what might be accomplished is 
submitted for your consideration, 

In general the committee would propos« 
to confine itself entirely to printed adminis 
trative documents. In doing this the work 
would not conflict with that of any other 
existing body, but would supplement that of 
the several agencies reporting on legislation 
and on manuscript material. There would 
seem no doubt of the utility to the library 
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as_ well ts patrons f such report 
uthentic rmation, even though but an 
nually issued, on the more important recent 
foreign d ts bearing on nerce pub 
lic works, cation, agriculture, fisheries, 
shipping, lox dministration, etc., 1s at pres 
ent not available without considerable r 
search T} that w have so long done 


without such report is surely no argument 


in favor of doing without it longer The 
chief value to the librarian of such informa 
tien would depend not on its bibliographical 
completeness nor yet on the fullness with 
which the documents of any one country 
might be reported, but rather on a concise, 
topical comparative report on the more im- 
portant economic and administrative sub 
jects, with as general] a regional representa- 
tion as possible 

The material for such a report is perfectly 
accessible, nor is it at all probable that the 
report need assume any proportions not com- 
mensurate with its usefulness 

A body, however, empowered to prepare 


such a report could work to better advantage 
if it had less of the temporary composition of 
a committee. In view of the recommenda- 
tion already made to except this committee 
from the calendar year rule, the further rec- 
ommendation is made that this committee be 
given a fixed term of service, to report to the 
Association annually on American legislation 
affecting public documents and on foreign 
and American state administrative documents. 


Legislation 


The two best known foreign sources of 
comparative legislation are the Journal of the 
Society of Comparative Legislation and the 
“Annuaires” of the Société de Législation 
Comparée. The annual review of legislation 
in the Journal of the Soctety of Comparative 
Legislation is but a feature of the contents 


of this publication, whereas it makes up the 


contents of the French serial Until its 
seventh issue the British review was ¢ 
fined to imperial legislation. Thereafter 
extended to foreign as well as to British 


legislation, including sketches of that of Den 
mark, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, tl 
United States, and a summary of Egyptian 


decrees 
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annual reviews 


which have appeared in the Journal of th 
s ( roe j slation 
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Che following is a collation of the “Annu 
aires of the Société de Législation Con 


parée: 


Annuaire de législation francaise 
Année 1-18 1880-1904; and, Table décennale, 
tome I - 10. I Vv. 
Annuaire de législation étrangére. 
Année 1-30. 1872 - 1900. 
ib. ns, année 1-3 (whole no. 31 - 33.) 
1903; and, Table des matiéres contenues dans 
les trente premiers volumes. 1 v 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 

There seems little inclination as yet, on the 
part of librarians, to differentiate this class 
of documents from those which are the 
product of a single government. The tend 
ency of the greater powers to arbitrate their 
differences and to engage jointly in works 
of scientific and other undertakings, is pro 
ducing an ever-increasing mass of interna- 
tional documents. It would seem expedient, 
therefore, that this literature should be form- 
ulated from the librarian’s point of view, 
which is neither quite that of the international 
lawyer nor of the historian. Two factors 
operate to make a collection of international 
documents useful, viz., the collector, or cura- 
tor, and the cataloger. The former is more 
or less equipped for his task with the various 
bibliographies on international law, and to 
him is due the character of the collection in 
bulk 3ut even though the collection may 
be a well-balanced one, if it is one to whic! 


the reader is not allowed access, its u 


ness depends upon the cataloger Ow 
largely to failure to differentiate intert 


} 


tional documents, this latter individual 
sometimes been the author of incongruit 
which tend unduly to confuse the reader, | 
two greatest needs on this subject for the 
brarian are first a bibliographical index ct 
international documents and second a code of 
rules for the use of the cataloger 







































Tv the American Library Association: 

Y OUR committee on library administra- 

tion at the meeting of 1903 at Niagara 

Falls, recommended the preparation of a 
schedule of library statistics with a view to 
uniformity of reports. They were instructed 
tg prepare such a schedule. At the meeting 
of 1904 at St. Louis they proposed 3 
forms of library report, one for prelim- 
inary statement containing certain descrip- 
tive and more or less permanent items; an- 
other form for annual use to show the library 
work of each year in its simplest outline, and 
a third supplemental form with more details 
intended for such libraries as might desire to 
use it. These forms were subsequently 
printed on 3 separate sheets, precisely as if 
prepared for actual use in collecting statistics, 
and were then submitted to each of the state 
library commissions for revision. The re- 
sults of this revision were embodied in the 
committee’s report to this association at 
Portland in 1905 submitting the same tables 
with some slight modifications. Copies of the 
revised schedules of 1905 were then distrib- 
uted to all state commissions for further re- 
vision and were also offered by advertise- 
ment in library papers to any interested 
person 

The committee have received during the 
last year returns and valued suggestions 
: from New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Washington and Oregon, 
while Indiana has copied the blanks as pro- 
posed. 

These 11 are about one half the number of 
existing commissions. The other half by 
silence give their consent. Of those who 
reply, New Hampshire, Georgia, Indiana and 
Washington accept the committee’s forms. 
Nebraska thinks the forms too complicated, 
does not ask its own libraries for exact 
totals of circulation, considering a weekly 
average sufficient, doubts the propriety of 
separating children from adults in the re- 
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turns; and desires each year to ask some ad- 
ditional questions to set librarians thinking 

Vermont, also, is inclined to lay stress on 
special inquiries, at least for the present year 
and prefers to ask questions in the colloquial 
manner rather than by the use of a single 
word for each heading. There are also some 
criticisms regarding space, type, time of end 
ing the year, etc., which do not touch the sub 
stance of the material in hand. Connecticut 
would be glad to use the form as a whole, 
but also would ask a few locally pertinent 
questions which cannot well be changed. 
Pennsylvania approves, but makes an excep 
tion as to the emphasis laid on the use of 
fiction believing that the time has come io 
deal with fiction precisely as we do with any 
other class of literature, reporting it as one 
class out of 10, but not setting it apart as 
one of two classes to be held in contrast with 
the combined total of all the rest. Oregon 
wishes to see more interpretation of statistical 
tables, written explanations, and, in many 
cases, a separate showing of expenses in the 
different departments of a library to deter- 
mine at what points the outlay shows the 
best returns. The publication of such details 
would often prevent wasteful expenditures. 
Minnesota submits a statistical blank prepared 
for their own use which includes all the items 
proposed by the committee, and expands some 
of them. This state also prefers a different 
grouping of topics. Wisconsin sugggests a 
number of minor changes, transferring cer- 
tain items from one form to another and 
would add a few items such as number of 
“Country readers” and total number of bor 
rowers, 

The committee is greatly indebted to one 
and all of these correspondents for the light 
thrown by them on so many different phases 
of the subject under discussion. It is more 
and more evident that an exact agreement in 
the details of a form of report is neither to 
be expected nor desired. A certain adjust- 
ment to local conditions and to the plans and 
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views of each individual commission or libra- 
rian is not only inevitable but imperative 


And yet underneath some variety of detail, 


is now becoming possible to discern th 
jistinct outline of a desired result 

There are some points on which a general 
agreement is possible 

1 A report required by an authority out- 
side the library itself should be extremely 
simple and contain few items 

2 One descriptive report of each library 
should be separate from the annual report. 

3 The annual report, after giving name, 
place and date, properly contains only such 
items as bear directly on the year’s work, 
indicating changes, growth, service, and pres- 
ent condition. 

4 Intelligent comparison of the extent of 
circulation of books by many libraries re- 
quires uniform rules for counting results. If 
our statistics are to have any comparative 
value we must agree on such rules. 

5 Many libraries owe it to their constitu- 
ents, their neighbors and themselves to re- 
port in greater detail than required and in 
order to secure a general conformity a supple- 
mental form of report may properly be pre- 
sented to them, 

6 Active libraries will not confine their 
While answering 
questions and giving figures they will also 


reports to any schedule 


interpret and explain the facts and fully dis- 
cuss the library situation with a view to 
lirect results in their own communities 


7 Special information of local or temporary 


often be deemed important 


significance wil 
by state commissions and can best be ob- 
tained by special circulars apart from the 
nnual report 
8 The forms of questions and subdivision 
items in the report blanks of different 
states may differ widely without impairing 
essential unity so long as they call for sub- 
lily the same things. How much detail, 


beyond a certain point, is worth while and 






























when it is worth while is a question for each 
State to decide for itself 

In conformity with these principles and be- 
leving that definite action at this time l 
be in the interest of the libraries your con 
muttee resubmit the forms proposed by them 
in 1905, which have been in the hands of all 
the state library commissions with the re 
sults stated above, and now ask for a vote 
of the Association to express their judgment 
on the following points: 

1 That each library should place on file 
at the library headquarters of its own state 
its official report giving the general features 
of its organization, history, resources, and 
methods of work substantially as shown in 
accompanying Form 1. for Preliminary report 

2 That every library should report at the 
end of each year the work of that year includ- 
ing for substance the items shown in accom- 
panying Form uu. for Annual report with 
such other items, not inconsistent with the 
general plan, as the library authorities of its 
state may propose. 

3 That for the purpose of establishing a 
basis of comparison of circulation among free 
lending libraries the circulation of books 
should be counted in accordance with Rules 
contained in accompanying Form u 

4 Every library circulating 5000 books a 
year or distributing books through branches 
or schools should make a supplemental re- 
port, substantially as shown in accompanying 
Form It. 

5 Every public library serving a city or 
large center of population should also issue 
annually its own report containing the items 
named above with considerable enlargement 
and interpretation of the same and with such 
discussion of the library situation as_ will 
tend to secure public interest in the work 

{Nore. This report was adopted by the Amer 
Library Association July 4, 1906, and the Exe 
Board later continued the committee with aut! 
to pr mulg te the rec mec? lati ns ft acle 


port.] 
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FORM I. 
ed Form proposed by A. L, A., 1906 


Preliminary Library Report = 10--....... 


to state library commission 








Name of Library 
Place 
Postoftfice 
Date of present organization or control 
Under what law 
Trustees Number 
Chosen by 
Term of office 


If the library is connected with another institution as a college, church or association, a 
statement of that fact will take the place of the report on trustees. 


Source of income Local taxation $ 
State aid 
Endowment 
Membership fees 
: Gifts 
Other sources 


Total, $ 


State income from each source for current year. 


Terms of use Free for lending 
Free for reference 
Free to limited class, as students 
Subscription 


Underscore words that apply or add explanation. 


Building Date of completion 
Material 
Cost 
Source of building fund 
Book capacity 
Facilities for special work 
Other particulars 


If the library occupies rooms in a building not its own a statement of that fact will take 
the place of the report on building. If rent is paid the amount should be stated. 
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Number of volumes 
Count only by volumes. 


System of classification 





Catalogue Accession book 
Card 
Printed 
Manuscript 


Underscore words that apply and add any needed description such as “author,” 
“dicticnary,” “classed,” etc. 





To what extent have readers free access to shelves? 
Charging system by cards 
ledger entry 


Underscore words that apply and add any needed description 


Number of books allowed to each borrower at one time. 





Number of books of fiction allowed to each borrower at one time. 
Librarian Name 

Salarv 

Number of assistants 


; Salaries of assistants 





, Number of branches 
Number of delivery stations 


Give details of branches and delivery stations on separate paper, giving name and 


e location of each. 
: Additional information as to previous history, present conditions and plans for 
% the future, giving dates of important changes. 
Use separate paper if needed for complete statement. 
3 
- Librarian 
Date 
| have carefully read this report, have caused an exact copy to be filed with 





the library records, and with the consent of the library board it is submitted to 
the state library commission. 


President of 


Whenever any changes in the items above reported occur, the fact should be noted in 
the next annual report under the head of “Additional Information.” 
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FORM II. 
Form proposed by A. L, A., 1906 


Annual library report for year ending 19 


to 





Name of library 
Place 
Postoffice 
Terms of use Free for lending 
Free for reference 
Free to limited class, as students 
Subscription 
Underscore words that apply. 
Days open during year 
Hours open each week for lending 
Hours open each week for reading Adults Children 
Number of volumes at beginning of year 
” “ added during year by purchase 
- vs added during vear by gift 
os lost or withdrawn during year 
Total number at end of year 
Count bound books only. 
Number of volumes of fiction lent for home use 
Total number of volumes lent for home use 
See other side of sheet for rules for counting circulation. 
Number of new borrowers registered during the year 
Number of newspapers and periodicals currently received 
Number of persons using library for reading and study 











Receipts from Payments for 
Unexpended balance . $ i « + 6 ¢ «2% « «= 
Local taxation ..... Periodicals . 

OY ee Binding 
Endowment funds . . . . Salaries, library service 
Membership fees . .. . janitor service 
Fines and sale of publications. | Rent 

6 a ek ew Heat 

Other sources | Light 


| Permanent improvements 
| Other expenses 


| 
Balance on hand 


Total 
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EASTMAN 


Additional information 

Here insert statements regarding changes in organization, brief description of new 
rooms or building, increased facilities and any benefactions announced but not received, with 
names of givers and amount, object and conditions of each gift, together with any other 
information useful for the summary of library progress printed in the report to the Legislature 


Librarian 


Trustees’ names Term expires 
ae 
ee 
Bis cos 
Wisse 


<r 
Date 
I have carefully read this report, have caused an exact copy to be filed with 
the library records and with the consent of the library board it is submitted to 


President 


Rules for counting circulation 

1. The circulation shall be accurately recorded each day, counting one for 
each lending of a bound volume for home use. 

2. Renewal of a book under library rules at or near the end of regular terms 
of issuc may also be counted, but no increase shall be made ‘because books are read 
by others or for any other reason. 

3. Books lent directly through delivery stations and branches will be in- 
cluded, but the circulation from collections of books sent to schools or elsewhere 
for distribution will mot be included. A separate statement of such travelling 
libraries will be made. 

4. Books lent for pay may be included in the circulation, but must also be 
reported separately. 

In these rules there is no intent to determine the policy of any library as to 
the manner or terms of circulation, but only to place the count on a uniform basis 
which will render comparison possible. 
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FORM IIlt. 
Form proposed by A. L, A., 1906 


Supplemental library report for year ending 19 


to 





Name of library 

Place 

Postofhice 

Number of branches 
Number of delivery stations 


Give on separate sheet the statistics of branches and stations, including name, location 


volumes in branches and circulation. 


Classes of books added and total in library 


Additions Total No. in Library 


Classes Circulating dep’t 


Circulating dep’t 


Reference 








Adults 


Children Adults 


Children 


General works . 
Periodicals 
‘ Philosophy i eS 
ae ae ee 
Sociology — 
Language 
Natural science . 
Useful arts 
Fine arts . 
Music scores. 
, Literature 
’ Travel 
History ere a 
ee 
Fiction =.= 
U. S. documents ... . j 
State documents ‘ 
Books in foreign languages 
(Specify language.) —— a hese : 
Total ey ae ae ie 





Number of unbound pamphlets 
Number of maps, pictures, manuscripts, etc. 


Other library material 








Reference 
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EASTMAN 


Classes of books lent 


From main library From branches and stations 


Classes Total 


Adults Children Adults Children 


General works 

Periodicals 

Philosophy 

Religion 

Sociology 

Language 

Natural science 

Useful arts 

Fine arts 

Music scores. 

Literature 

Travei 

History 

Biography 

Fiction eee ae 

Books in foreign languages 

(Specify language. ) 

Tota! 


Number of schools to which books were sent 

Number of books sent to schools 

How long retained by schools (average) 

Number of other travelling libraries sent out 

Number of books in other travelling libraries 

How long retained in places other than schools (average) 

Number of Sundays the library has been open 

Number of children using library for reading or study 

What departments in library other than delivery and reading rooms? 


Give account on separate sheet of work done for children, schools, clubs and 
sucieties. 


Give account on separate sheet of any other form of special service, as country 
circulation, etc. 


Additional information 


Librarian 







































HE chairman of the Publishing Board 
is compelled to make his report of the 
board’s transactions for 1905 a brief one be- 
cause the “Portrait index,” which has been 
passing rapidly through the Government 
Printing Office, has engrossed the time of 
chairman, secretary, and all our staff, and 
has made it necessary to let all other duties 
take, for the time being, a secondary place. 
At the expiration of the terms of Messrs. 
Fletcher and Wellman, at the American Li- 
brary Association meeting of 1905, their place 
on the board was taken by Mr. H. E. Legler, 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
and Miss E. C. Doren, of the Western Re- 
serve University Library School in Cleveland. 
Mr. Fletcher had been identified with the 
board from the beginning, and his associates 
were glad to put on record a minute in re- 
gard to the value of his services (printed 
in the Library Journal, October, 1905, 30: 
813). Mr. Wellman had served on the 
board for only a single term, but had shown 
a generous readiness to devote time and 
thought to its affairs, and his suggestions and 
advice were always to the point. The addi- 
tion of Mr, Legler and Miss Doren brought 
us new strength by making more close our 
connection with the library commissions and 
the library needs of the West. For many 
years the members of the board had been 
drawn from a comparatively narrow territory, 
and meetings could be called as often as 
necessary for the consideration of new busi- 
ness. But with the distribution of its mem- 
bership between the East and the middle 
West, frequent meetings became impossible, 
and it was therefore agreed that meetings 
should be limited to three each year — with 
the Association in the summer, at Lake Placid 
in the fall, and at Atlantic City in the spring. 
The fall meeting of 1905, at Lake Placid, was 
adjourned to Boston, in order that the new 
members might have a better opportunity to 
become acquainted with the work and meth- 


ods of the board. 
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Provision was made for conducting the 


business of the board by correspondence in 
the intervals between meetings, the chairman 
being instructed to submit new propositions 
to sub-committees for investigation, and to 
transmit to the other members of the board 
the reports of such committees in duplicate, 
one copy to be kept by the member, the other 
to be returned to the secretary with comment. 
If the opinions are in substantial agreement, 
the chairman or secretary is to make pro- 
vision for their being carried into effect. If 
there is a sustantial difference of opinion, 
the comments of all the members are to be 
submitted to each member for a further ex- 
pression of opinion. Other matters on which 
the secretary requires guidance, if they in- 
volve any change of plan or new instructions, 
will be submitted in the same manner. In 
voting by correspondence, two adverse votes, 
when the question has been re-submitted to 
the consideration of the board, will prevent 
action. In this way it is hoped that action 
in regard to new matters may be taken with 
reasonable promptness in spite of the fact 
that frequent meetings cannot be held 

The accompanying tables show, first, the 
general character of the year’s transactions, 
and second, the receipts and expenses for th« 
year connected with each of our publications. 
In the first table we find, on the one hand, 
the available cash capital with which we 
began the year ($1278.98), the $3000 re 
ceived from the Endowment Fund trustees, 
and the net balance of profit from the sale 
of our publications ($590.88), and, on th¢ 
other hand, the expenses of our office and 
staff ($3046.34), the money spent on th 
“Portrait index” and one or two other sim- 
ilar items, and finally, the balance at t¢! 
end of the year available for the business of 
1906 ($768.06). 

It should, of course, be remembered that 
we have a stock of publications on han 
which also constitute part of our capital 

On Jan. 1, 1905, this stock was valued 
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at $874.42; on the 31st of December its 
valuation was $2920, the basis of valuation in 
both cases being the cost of manufacture 
rather than the selling price. In other words, 
we manufactured during the year, in excess 
of what we sold, over $2000 worth of stock. 

In the second table, showing cost of publi- 
cations and receipts from their sale, it should 
be remembered that the cost includes in general 
only expenses of manufacture, and not any 
of the expenses of running our office. The 
total sales of 1905 amounted to $5679.50, 
or $5401.38 after deducting the receipts from 
the sale of “Books for girls and women,” 
Larned’s “American history,” and its supple- 
ment by Wells ($278.12), all of which have 
to be paid over to Mr. Iles; the total of ex- 
penses for manufacture incurred during the 
year was $4810.50, to which must be added the 
$278.12 paid over to Mr. Iles, making $5088.62, 
and leaving a net balance of receipts over 
expenses of $590.88. To this might properly 
enough be added the $2000 by which the valu- 
ation of our stock on hand has been increased. 

Mr. E. C. Hovey has made out for the 
board a valuable series of tables, showing the 
history of, and the net result from, each of 
our publications from the beginning. The 
details cannot be given in this report, but it 
is interesting to note that at the end of 18 
years the net result of our book publications, 
including both those which have brought us 
a good profit, like the “List of subject-head- 
ings” and Kroeger’s “Guide,” and _ those 
which have never paid for themselves, like 
the “Reading for the young,” the “Bibliog- 
raphy of fine arts,” and our “Library tracts,’ 
is a profit of $1921.27, with stock on hand 
worth almost $3000; while the net result of 
our card publications, current cards for print- 
ed books, periodical cards, bibliographical 
cards, miscellaneous sets, etc., is a profit of 
$0742.03, making together $11,663.30. We do 
not expect this balance to be sufficient to pay 
the salaries and running expenses of our 
business, as is the case with an ordinary pub- 
lishing house, but they have gone a good way 
toward providing the $15,198.33, which sal 
aries and office expenses have amounted to 
in 18 years, toward the $1638 expended on the 
‘A. L. A. catalog,” and the $4255 spent on 


the “Portrait index.” 
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The “Portrait index,’ I am happy to state, 
is now all in type in the Government Print 
ing Office, about two-thirds of the proof has 
been corrected and passed along, and samples 
of the first 64 completed pages are at hand 
for inspection The book promises to be 
something over 1200 pages. After careful re 
vision of the material and of its arrange- 
ment, made with a view to diminishing the 
number of corrections to be made in the 
proof, work began at the Government Print- 
ing Office April 16 and the whole was put 
into type before June 25, eleven monotype 
machines having been employed at once. It 
is needless to say that the reading and cor- 
rection of proofs in our own office has not 
kept pace with this rapid work, though it has 
been pushed as fast as care and a reasonable 
degree of correctness would allow. The sell 
ing price will probably not be over $3. 

The A. L. A. Booklist, now (1906) in its 
second year, has taken a good deal of the 
board’s time, attention and money. It has 
been somewhat enlarged during the cur 
rent year, and it may be that the price 
will have to be slightly raised next year 
in order to meet the cost of manufacture 
The board considers that the expense of 
editorial work and of the preparation of 
copy may be properly borne by the in- 
come of the Carnegie Fund, but that the 
sales and subscriptions ought to cover the 
cost of manufacture. For the year 1905 the 
receipts from sales came to $712.65, and the 
cost of manufacture was $649.45, giving us a 
safe margin; but for the current year (1906) 
the sales will probably fall considerably short 
of covering the cost. This is because we 
have enlarged the List, are printing an edi 
tion of 5000 copies, and are distributing the 
List free to all members of the American 
Library Association, with the natural result 
that our subscriptions have fallen off. The 
subscription price is 50 cents a year, but the 
numbers are sold to library commissions at 
$2 per 100 copies. About 3000 copies are 
taken monthly by the several library comn 
sions, and about 1500 copies are now sent 
free to the members of the Library Ass 
ciation. Another year we shall! probably print 
12 numbers a year instead of eight, but we 


shall try to keep the size d wn so that copies 
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may be sold in quantities at the present price. 
The annual subscription will, however, prob- 
ably be raised from 50 cents to 75 cents or $1 
a year, and we must consider making a nom- 
inal charge of 25 cents to members of the 

American Library Association so as to avoid 
a wasteful distribution. 

At the September meeting of the board, the 
scope of the Booklist was carefully discussed, 
and it was then decided that the Booklist 
should include (1) current buying lists for 
small libraries; (2) current buying lists for 
larger libraries; (3) official news and an- 
nouncements of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, its eommittees and affiliated organ- 
izations; (4) select bibliographies and special 
topic lists (to be reprinted separately and 
sold at cost of paper and press work); (5) 
lists of reference topics in library bulletins 
and similar publications; (6) bulletins of the 
American Library Association cammittee on 
book buying; (7) advertisement of the pub- 
lications of the American Library Associa- 
tion Publishing Board. For the year 1906 the 
List has been published on these lines, but 
some modification may be found necessary 
in 1907. 

Two tracts have been added during the 
current year to our series — No, 7, “Catalog- 
ing for small libraries,” by Theresa Hitchler, 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, 84 pp., and 
No. 8, “A village library in Massachusetts ; 
the story of its upbuilding,” by Mary A Tar- 
bell, librarian of the Brimfield Public Li- 
brary. 

Two of our recent tracts — Miss Hitchler’s 
“Cataloging for small libraries” and Miss 
Stearns’s “Essentials in library administra- 
tion” — have been so much larger than our 
other publications of the same series, that 
the board decided to transfer them to a new 
series, to be known as “Handbooks,” and the 
later copies of these papers have been issued 
under this name. They will not be distrib- 
uted gratis as freely as the others, and they 
are sold at 25 cents each, instead of at the 
merely nominal price of the “Tracts.” 

Of all the numbers of our Tract series, 
17,000 copies had been printed up to January 
1, 1906, at a cost of $866.29. 11,376 copies had 
been sold or distributed gratis, the receipts 
from those sold being $380.31. The expense, 
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therefore, of providing this somewhat ex- 
tensive missionary literature has been but 
$485. The board had expected to issue more 
Tracts before the present meeting of the 
American Library Association, several papers 
having been offered by the League of Library 
Commissions. The board stands ready t 
print in this way whatever the league asks 
to have printed, and to make the printed 
copies as freely useful as possible to the com- 
missions of the league and to other library 
workers throughout the country. A tract or 
handbook on library architecture will prob 
ably be our next publication. 

At the request of the publicity committee, 
appointed at the last meeting of the Associa 
tion, several of the papers contributed to the 
last meeting have been issued as reprints in 
a “Reprint series.” The expense of printing 
from 500 to 1000 copies each of 10 papers has 
been about $170. About half the stock was 
placed in the hands of the publicity commit- 
tee for missionary use; the other half has 
been held by the board subject to the order 
of library commissions and others, and of 
nearly all the reprints the entire stock is 
now practically exhausted. The board stands 
ready to co-operate to the extent of its ability 
in any similar missionary work. 

The “List of subject headings” has again 
proved a source of income to the board, 356 
copies having been sold during 1905. Of 
this useful list, we have now printed 4000 
copies, of which 3534 have been sold up to 
Jan. 1, 1906, at a profit to the board of 
$2647.01. It is quite time that a new edition 
was prepared, and steps have already been 
taken in this direction, Miss Doren and Miss 
Browne having been appointed a committee 
to collect suggestions and material for a new 
and enlarged edition. 

Another publication which it would be de- 
sirable to reissue is a new edition of Sturgis 
and Krehbiel’s “Bibliography of fine arts.” 
The first edition, it is true, never brought us 
back the money put into the manufacture, but 
it was a thoroughly good piece of work, the 
cost of preparing which was borne by Mr. 
Iles. The board would now be glad to find 
the means of having the list revised and 
brought up to date, but it has not yet seemed 
advisable to incur the necessary expense. 
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Miss Kroeger’s “Guide to reference books” 
also continues to sell, 270 copies having been 
disposed of in 1905. In all 1950 copies have 
been sold of the 2500 which have been 
printed 

Our stock of the “A. L. A. index” ran 
out during 1905, and a small new edition was 
printed. In spite of the expense involved 

this reprinting, the receipts from sales 
have at last begun to exceed the expense of 
manufacture, and for the first time we have 
been abie to pay over to Mr. Fletcher a 


ll balance, in accordance with our original 





agreement with him. 

The issue of printed cards for the contents 
of periodicals has gone on with little change 
during this, the eighth year of the undertak- 
ing. To the so-called “miscellaneous sets” 
of catalog cards, comprising cards for ex- 
tensive works or series of reports Ol MNilis 
cellaneous contents, we have added only the 
cards for Reed’s “Modern eloquence.” The 
reprint of the cards for the National Museum 
reports will be the next thing which we shall 
give to the printer. The cost of these cars 
up to January 1, 1906—mainly printing 
charges—had been $3346.50. From their 
sale we have reccived $4441.01, which shows 
a profit of $1094.42. The 250 sets of cards 
for Warner’s Library have now all been sold, 
at a profit to the board of $281.72. 

Early in the year the librarian of Clark 
University asked us to print for the univer- 
sity annotated catalog cards for the articles 
in one of the Clark University publications, 
the American Journal of Religious Psychol- 
ogy and Education, intending to distribute 
the cards with the magazine to subscribers. 
This seemed to open an interesting develop- 
ment of printed cards, but so far we have 
not been asked to continue the work 

At the meeting of the board in October, 
1905, definite arrangements were made for 
work on the list of children’s books, which 
has been talked of for some years, Miss 
Moore being asked to take editorial charge 
of compiling the lists. It was the intention 
to enlist the services of a number of persons 
who had had good experience in work with 
children, and to make each responsible for a 
section of the list. The board intended to 
apply to the libraries in which such persons 


might be engaged and to ask permission that 
the editors should be allowed time for the 
work, in order that it might not be too heavy 
a burden on the individuals, and might not be 
long delayed, as it might be if all the labor 
had to be taken from outside time. In the 
spring, however, the board learned that Miss 
Moore was obliged to give up the editorial 
charge, and at the time the best way of con- 
tinuing the work seemed to be in connection 
with a similar publication about to be under 
taken by the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
A further discussion of the project shows that 
the Pittsburgh library can best be left to do 
the work on its own initiative, and that we 
shall be able to make some arrangement with 
that library, by which we may reprint their 
list and give it a wider circulation 

The largest and most generally useful un 
dertaking which the board now has bef 
it is an “Index to the economic material con 
tained in state documents.” This index has 
been compiled, state by state, by Miss Hasse, 
of the New York Public Library, or under 
her direction, for the Committee on Econom 
ics and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution. 
The committee for whose use the index was 
first made did not contemplate printing it, 
but they are willing that the index should be 
offered to us in manuscript, and that we 
should print it for general circulation. The 
work has been done with great care and in 
great detail, and includes a large amount of 
iseful material. The expectation is to print 
it one state at a time, and finally to issue the 
indexes for all the states in a combined vol- 
ume, or volumes, with some general index 
which will give a clue to the contents. Work 
will probably be begun on this in the course 
of the summer, and now only awaits some 
final action by the Carnegie trustees 

The committee on catalog rules, appointed 
by the board, has continued its work, and 
reports that it has a new and revised code of 
rules ready to issue at an early date. Its 
work has been very much assisted by the 
Library of Congress, which has printed an 
advance edition of the rules, and has been 
interested to see that its own methods as 
adopted for printed cards should agree, so far 
as possible, with the rules adopted by the com 
mittee. The committee has also succeeded 
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to some degree in gaining the co-operation of 
an English committee in the attempt to es- 
tablish a uniform international Mrs. 
Fairchild having been obliged to resign from 
the committee on account of ill health, Mr. 
W. S. Biscoe, of the New York State Library, 
was appointed in her place. 

The board waits with interest to see what 
action will be taken by the Association in 
regard to the establishment of general head- 
quarters. It holds itself ready to co-operate 
in this matter with the Association, and to 
establish itself wherever headquarters are 
opened, but it is glad that, up to now, it has 
been able to remain in the convenient rooms 
which have been for so long placed at its 
disposal by the Boston Atheneum. For its 
work up to the present time, no more con- 
venient place could have been found, and the 
Association is under great obligation to the 
trustees of the Athenzum for the comfortable 
quarters which have been at its service in the 
Atheneum library ever since the board be- 
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gan to employ a paid secretary and required 
desk room for its work. So far, its rent 
charge has been a merely nominal sum, and 
it feels that when it joins the other officers 
of the Association in occupying headquarters 
elsewhere, its income should not be perma- 
nently burdened with a charge for rent, al- 
though it is quite willing for a time, as a 
temporary and preliminary measure, to as 
sume a part of such charge in connection with 
the Association. 

Up to the first of April, 1906, we had the 
advantage of commanding a part of Mr. Ho- 
vey’s services, and we have been glad to take 
advantage of his experience in business mat- 
ters and in book-keeping. We hope to derive 
further benefit of the same kind by a close 
connection with the executive offices and offi- 
cers of the Association, and we hope to be 
able in return to place the experience and 
skill of our secretary at the service of the 
Association in its correspondence with in- 
quirers so far as this is practicable. 


A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 1905 


Cash on band 


January rst, 190s. 
rh at a's Bills receivable... 


Less bills payable................... 


Available January 1st, 1905.... .. 


Receipts during the year: 
From Eadowment Fund 
From bank interest...... 
From other sources...... 


Total resources 


Tota! sale publications. 
Total cost publications 


Profit 


General expenses : 
Salaries. . 
Travel.. ocee 
Postage and stationery 
Rent ...... 
Advertising... 
Sundries 
Telephone 
Insuraace 


Expense on Portrait Index........ 
Expenses of Catalog Rules Committee 


Balance available Dec. 31.......... 
Add bills payable Dec. 31, 1905 
Deduct bills receivable Dec. 31, 1905 


Cash on hand Dec 31, 1905 


$833.25 
1979 83 
$2113.08 
834.1 


$1278.08 


17.0% 
46.24 $3063.25 


(aseddabeuss« $4342.23 
+ $5679.50 
5088 .62 


$590.88 


$590.88 


$4033 +e 


$3046.34 
1097.46 
21.25 























A. L. A, Booklist 
“ Index or 
oe I 606 eescenss shccee 

Bibliographical Cards 

Boys and Girls : 

Christmas Bulletin 

Eng. Hist. Cards 

French Fiction 

Girlsand Women’... 

Kroeger's Guide. 

Larned’s Amer. Hist.* 

Library Tracts. 

Mass. Pub Doc ... 

Misc. Cards wien 

Periodical Cards 

Political Economy List 

Reading for the Young 

Subject Headings 

Warner Cards..... 

Wells’ Supplement* 





Net Gain 


REPORT ON GIFTS 






HE data have been gathered, as hereto- 

fore, from the daily press, the profes- 
sional journals, and chiefly from replies to 
nearly 1000 circulars sent to commissions, 
clubs and individual libraries. I realize fully 
how great the task of answering such circu- 
lars often is, and I wish to offer my sincere 
thanks to all those who have courteously lent 
their assistance. Despite this assistance and 
the greatest care in cross checking and in 
comparing data, errors, especially in the cor- 
rect names of libraries which were often 
omitted on the returns, will probally be 
found, and omissions most certainly will be, 
for an inquiry directly addressed to only one- 
eighth of the 8000 libraries in the country 
mivst fail to discover many interesting gifts. 
[ should like to urge the Executive Board to 
take under consideration plans for more full 
and accurate reports, possibly by the central 
office of the Association or in connection with 
the report on libraries by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 


PUBLICATIONS (1905) 


AND BEQUESTS TO AMERICAN LIBRARIES, JANUARY 
t TO DECEMBER 31, 1905 


By Drew B. Hatt, Librarian The Millicent Library, Fairhaven, Mass. 





* Receipts from sales paid over to George Iles, who paid first cost of manufacture 


Cost 
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This report attempts to show the number, 
value and kinds of gifts and bequests received 
by American libraries during the caiendar 
year 1905 $y the recent decision that each 
report should cover the calendar year, not 
that between conferences, this is in effect the 
first of a new series, and for ease of compari 
son the excellent arrangement, even the 


phraseology of previous reports has been tol 
ll apologies to previous reporters 


lowed with a 
It is required by the A. L. A. year after year 
with the purpose I take it of recording past 
and stimulating future interest in library 
growth among public-spirited citizens. It has 
also seemed that the interest of the giver and 
the service of the gift is rarely accurately de 

noted by the mere size, for the hundred dol 
lars raised by an entertainment of hoo 
children means more to the little village |i 

brary than the many thousand dollar fund to 
the great city Jecause of these facts I have 
not observed the minimum limit of 250 vol 


umes and $500 of previous reports, but have 
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asked information concerning all gifts. In 
the first draft of the table the previous limits, 
however, were observed; gifts below the 
limit being set in a separate column. Except 
under “Books” these were in every case less 
than 10 per cent. of the gifts above the limit, 
so that in the final table herewith printed all 
are included. So large were the receipts 
of pamphlets and volumes from various 
sources that I have introduced under “Books” 
two new divisions, “Various” and “Pam- 
phlets.” 

In reckoning the number of gifts which is 
set down in the first column as 680 each li- 
brary’s “Various” record was counted as one, 
as is that of “Pamphlets,” even though hn- 
dreds of givers were in fact concerned; this 
method was followed, since large libraries ac- 
cumulate such masses chiefly through their 
institutional connections and not through spe- 
cial personal interest. They may readily be 
separated from the individual gifts by exam- 
ination of the detailed statements in the al- 
phabetic list of states. 

Ten gifts are recorded in Canada (8 from 
Mr. Carnegie), and 680 in the United States. 
The 680 represent 234,649 volumes, 111,407 
pamphlets, 9 collections, 6 sites, 4584 pictures 
and other objects, buildings and sites valued 
at $313,100, and $5,600,266. 

An analysis of the gifts in money shows 
that $658,723 were for endowment funds for 
general library purposes; $81,900 for the es- 
tablishment of book funds; $90,879 for the 
cash purchase of books; 211 amounting to 
$3,162,140, of which $2,247,740 is listed as ac- 
cepted, from Andrew Carnegie, for buildings; 
$1,492,253 from other donors for buildings; 
$<oo for sites; and $21,571 for objects largely 
unknown. 

The money gifts other than those of Mr. 
Carnegie amount to $2,347,126. Of this sum 
the total of 11 gifts of $20,000 and more from 
individuals is $1,712,000, given as follows: 
$20,000 from Mrs. Walter Hurlburt to Roches- 
ter, Minn.; $25,000, a bequest from Mrs. 
Helen G. Coburn to Andover, Mass.; $35,000 
to Wooster (Ohio) University, from H. C. 
Frick ; $40,000 to New London, Ct., a bequest 
from Mrs. H. C. Haven; $50,000 to Phillips 
Exeter (Mass.) Academy, a bequest from 
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Benjamin P. Davis; $50,000 to Lynchburg, 
Va., from Mrs. George M. Jones; $58,000 to 
Providence, R. I., from the estate of C. C. 
Hoskins; one-third of the $400,000 estate of 
E, M. Walker to Springfield, Mass. ; $150,000, 
a bequest from C. H. Hackley to Muskegon, 
Mich., for the purchase of pictures; $150,000 
to Syracuse University from friends; $1,000,- 
ooo to Harvard College, a bequest from 
William F. Milton. In connection with these 
gifts should be noted those of a building and 
site valued at $20,000 to the People’s Library, 
Newport, R. L., from Christopher Townsend; 
a building and site at $30,000 to Menominee, 
Mich., from Augustus Spies; and a building 
at $90,000 to Salt Lake City from J. Q. 
Packard. 

Among the notable collections af books may 
be mentioned 10,000 volumes, the educational 
library of Henry Barnard, from J. Pierpont 
Morgan to the Wadsworth Atheneum of 
Hartford, Conn., and deposited in the Wat- 
kinson Library; 1000 volumes, the collection 
of William C. Prime on the “history of illus- 
tration by printed pictures,” to the Watkinson 
Library, from Mrs. Annie T. Slosson; the 
Squier letters and the Breckenridge and Van- 
buren papers to the Library of Congress; 
Professor S. I. Curtiss’ bequest to the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary of 4000 volumes 
on the Old Testament; 1000 volumes and 
2300 pamphlets to Bowdoin College from the 
library of Alpheus S. Packard; 1000 volumes 
to Andover Theological Seminary from the 
library of Professor E. C. Smythe; the library 
of Professor C. E. Norton from friends to 
Harvard College and 838 sheets of its topo- 
graphic map from the government of Japan; 
914 volumes on music to Fitchburg, Mass., 
from H. I. Wallace; 3000 volumes on horti- 
culture to Grand Rapids from C. W. Garfield; 
278 volumes, Great Britain state papers, to 
Minneapolis, from G. W. Peavy; 7000 vol- 
umes, the library of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 
bought for $3000 by friends of William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Mo.; to Cornell University, 
special collections from Willard Fiske, A. D 
White, G. C. Caldwell, T. F. Crane, and 
Theodore Stanton (see detail under Ithaca, 
N. Y.) ; 1160 volumes Scandinavian literature 
to North Dakota State University, 1354 vol- 
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umes oriental literature and folklore to Cleve- 
land from J. G. White; 1000 volumes on 
zoology and geology to Oberlin College from 
Professor A. A. Wright; 1500 volumes and 
3000 pamphlets from the library of Professor 
Alpheus S. Packard to Brown University, and 
58 letters of George William Curtis from Mrs 
E. M. O. Connor-Calder; and 1000 volumes 
of Germanic languages to Norwich University 
from Professor Adrian Scott. It is also of 
interest that James J. Hill has given $5000 to 
the University of Wisconsin for the develop- 
ment of a library on transportation; and that 
Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft “in disposing of 
his famous library to the University of Cali- 
fornia accepted $150,000 as payment, thus vir- 
tually making a gift of $100,000.” 

Portraits, statues, busts, plants and clocks 
are reported among other gifts; and in par- 
ticular may be mentioned that Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il]., and Charlotte, N. 
C., West Stockbridge, Mass., and others re- 
ceived funds for books from plays given by 
students and school children; $250 made at a 
fair paid the expenses in Centreville, Mass., 
for a year; and $8000 was given by C. C. 
Wolf and his wife to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Parkersburg, Ia., on condition that 
the building include public library rooms ; 2700 
oriental coins and 150 volumes on numis- 
matics to Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., from 
John Robinson; Grand Rapids received five 
memorial libraries for sick and crippled chil- 
dren costing $50 to $75 each for box, books 
and bookplate, part of their Sunshine Work; 
$35 for a stereopticon lantern to be used for 
the children’s story hour from A. E. Howell 
to the Carnegie Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

By the data I have been able to gather, Mr. 
Carnegie s gifts in the United States number 
211 and amount to $3,162,140; and in Canada 
they number eight, amounting to $53,415. In 
their distribution the North Atlantic division 
of states received $717,200 in 31 gifts, the 
South Atlantic $331,700 in 18, the South Cen- 
tral $326,000 in 21, the North Central $1,498,- 
240 in 117, and the Western $280,000 in 24. 
Ohio ranks first with 19 gifts, Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa are second with 18 each, Wisconsin 
third with 17, California fourth with 14, then 
Kansas 9, Pennsylvania 7, Minnesota 6, Mas- 
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sachusetts, Vermont and New York, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee and Michigan 
5 each, Alabama 4, Maine, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi 3 each; 13 states with 2 each and 11 
with 1 each, and only the District of Colum- 
bia, Utah and Arkansas of the 47 states and 
territories received none. The larger amounts 
were four of $40,000 each to Pomona College, 
Claremont, California; Marietta (Ohio) Col- 
lege; Miami University, Oxford, Ohio: and 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; eight of 
$50,000 each to De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind.; Drake University, Des Moines; 
Western College, Toledo, Iowa; Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; Zanesville, Ohio; 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va.; and Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis- 
ccnsin; $75,000 to Pittsfield, Ill.; $100,000 to 
Toledo, Ohio; $125,000 each to Wellesley and 
Oberlin Colleges; and $150,coo each to the 
City Library, Springfield, Mass., and Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. It will be noted 
that most of the larger amounts went to col- 
leges; and an examination of the details show 
that 50, or one-fourth of the 211 gifts amount- 
ing to $1,525,600, or one-half the total, were 


made to schools and colleges 


ALABAMA 


AusurN. Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
$30,000 for library building from Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Decatur. Public Library. $2000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie 

Enstey. Public Library. $10,000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie 

Montcomery. Alabama State Normal School 
$15,000 for library building from Andrew 
Carnegie 

ARKANSAS 

TEXARKANA. R.R. Y. M.C. A. 300 volumes, 
annual gift from Miss Helen M. Gould 

——50 volumes on medicine from a local 
doctor 

CALIFORNIA 


BerKetey. University of California Library 
$1000 from Mrs. W. H. Crocker for books 
on physiology. 

— — $140 from R. B. for Californiana. 

——$190 from Ladies of Temple Emanuel? 
for Semitic philology 

— — $300 from J. K. Moffitt for books 

—— 3594 volumes from various sources 

—— 1000 volumes, the Marius J. Spinello li- 
brary, presented by his friends 
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Berkecey. University of California Library. 
“Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft in dispos- 
ing of his famous library to the university 
accepted $150,000 as payment, thus virtually 
making a gift of $100,000,” 

CLAREMONT. Pomona College. $40,000 for a 
library building from Andrew Carnegie. 
Cotusa. Free Public Library. $10,000 for a 

building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted. 

Corona. Public Library. $10,000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

— — $1500 additional from Andrew Carnegie. 

Covina. Public Library. $8000 for a building 

from Andrew Carnegie. 

— — $1000 additional from Andrew Carnegie. 

—— Site from Mrs. Italia I. Cook. 

Fresno. Free Library. $400 received from 
entertainment given by school children for 
benefit of the children’s room. 

Fuuterton. Public Library. $7500 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Lonc Beacu. Public Library. $12,500 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Monrovia. Public Library. 600 volumes be- 
queathed by Mrs. Stickney. 

— — $10,000 for building from Andrew Car- 
negie. 

OAKLAND. Free “ibrary. $2000, bequest from 
Mrs. Caroline C. E. Ver Huell. 

— Mills College. $20,000 for building from 
Andrew Carnegie. 

Ontario. Public Library. 
drew Carnegie 

Pato Atto. Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
$150 for books from Prof. James Barr 
Ames 

—-— 100 volumes relating to law from differ- 
ent donors. 

— Public Library. Chairs to the value of 
$132, trees $8, labor on grounds $14. 

Rep Biurr. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

San Dreco. Free Public Library 
books from Wednesday Club 

SAN Francisco, Public Library. $5000 from 
Andrew B. McCreery for books for the Mc- 
Creery branch 

San Mateo. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 


$10,000 from An- 


$18 for 


San Pepro. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Se_ma. Public Library. $6000 for a building 
from Andrew Carnegie 


Vacavitte. Public Library. $5000 for a 


building from Andrew Carnegie 
COLORADO 


Boutper. University of Colorado, Bucking- 
ham Library. $80,000 building and site 
from state 

— — 1825 volumes from various sources, prin- 
cipally government 

Cororapo Sprincs. Public Library. 370 vol- 

umes, including a collection of books on 

pottery, given by College Women’s Club. 
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Sarma. Public Library. $9000 for a building 
from Andrew Carnegie 
Sirverton. Public Library. $10,000 for a 


building from Andrew Carnegie. 
CONNECTICUT 

Bristot. Free Public Library. 
from Charlies S. Treadway. 

Darien. Public Library. $5000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

FarrFieLp. Fairfield Memorial Library 
volumes from Miss Jennings. 

—— 480 volumes from Oliver G. Jennings 

—— $800 from unmentioned sources. 

Hartrorp. Connecticut Historical Society. 
$400 for an endowment fund from anony- 
mous giver for books 

——$2s50 for books from the Wadsworth 
Atheneum. The books to be deposited in 
library of Connecticut Historical Society, 
but technically to be owned by the Athe- 
num. 

——g$1000 from state of Connecticut for 
printing and issuing the society's publica- 
tions. 

—— 1139 volumes and pamphlets from va- 
rious donors. (For year May, ‘o4-April, 


$1000 bequest 


300 


05.) 

— Public Library. $6314 from estate of Miss 
Esther Pratt. 

— Watkinson Library of Reference. 10,000 
volumes, the educational library of Henry 
Barnard, which was presented by J. Pier 
pont Morgan to the Athenzum of Hartford, 
has been permanently deposited in the Wat 
kinson Library. 

—— From Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson, the 
collection of the late William C. Prime, 
“The history of illustration by printed pic- 
tures,” about 1000 volumes 

Huntincton. Plumb Memorial 
$soo from Mrs. Horace Plumb 

Maprison. E. C. Scranton Memorial Library 
$500 from Miss Scranton 


Library 


Merwen. Curtis Memorial Library. $1000 
for an endowment fund 

Mipptetown. Berkeley Divinity School. 650 
volumes from various sources 

— Wesleyan Univers Library. 3300 bool 





and many pamphlets, the library of the la 
Prof. J. C. Van Benschoten, purchased f 
$1500 and presented to the library 

Mitrorp. Taylor Library. $50 from estate 
of Mrs. Jacob Bristol 

New Britain. New Britain Institute. $5000 


from J. B. Talcott 

New Haven. Free Public Library. $5000 
from Philo S. Bennett. 

New Lonpon. Public Library. $40,000 be- 


quest from Mrs. Henry Cecil Haven upon 
the death of her husband and sister. 
Prospect. Public Library. $5000 from Mrs. 
Bronson Tuttle. 
Rocxvitte. Public Library. $2500 from J. 
Alice, Francis T., William and Robert Max- 









































well, to be known as the Emily Kingsbury 

Kellogg fund, the income for the purchase 
of books. 

—— 477 volumes from the above 

Saysrook. Deep River Public Library. $1000 
from Mrs. J. W. Marvin. 

Surrietp. Kent Memorial Library. 212 vol- 
umes, of which 32 are state and government 
publications 

- Portrait of the late Sidney A. Kent, the 
donor of the hbrary 

Tuomaston, Public Library. $1700 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

WASHINGTON Gunn Memorial Library 
$3000 

Winsteap. Beardsley Library. $8025, en- 
dowment fund, bequest from Amanda E 
Church 

DELAWARE 

GrorceTowN. Public Library. $6000 for a 

building from Andrew Carnegie 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Wasuincton. Library of Congress. Very 
numerous an 
etc., including in particular the Breckin 


dge and the Van Buren papers, the Squier 


1 valuable books, mss., pri 


and reproductions from the German 





and French governments 
Public Library. $100 from James T. Du 
Bois for technological] periodicals 
F LORIDA 
Martin. Fessenden Academy. $5000 for 
building from Andrew Carnegie 
Winter Park. Rollins College. $20,000 for 
rew Carnegi¢ 





library building from At 
GEORGIA 

AtBANY. Public Library. $10,000 for a build 

ing from Andrew Carnegie 

Atuens. State Normal Sc/ l 

brary build 


$10,000 f ir 

l ling from Andrew Carnegie 

ATLANTA, Carnegic Library $4000, to be 
continued for three years, from Andrew 


Carnegie for library school 


- 648 volumes relating to sociology and 
P 
literature. 

Cctumsus. Public Library. $25,000 for a 


building from Andrew Carnegie 
Macon. Mercer University Library. 850 vol 
umes from Dr. P. D. Pollock 


IDAHO 
Botse. Public Library, $5000 additional from 
Andrew Carnegie 
ILLINOIS 
SUNKERHILL, Public Library. $7500 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 
Cuicaco. Chicago Historical Socicty. $250 
for manuscripts from Dr. Otto L. Schmidt. 
— — 1823 volumes and 609 maps, broadsides, 
etc., from members of the society and its 
friends 
—— Various works of art. 
— Chicago Theological Seminary, Hammond 
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Library. 4000 volum 
I. Curtiss, relating t 


es, bequest of Prof. S 
Old Testament 

hn Crerar Library. 700 volumes and 
pamphlets relating to charities from Hull 


— lhe J 


.< 
~ 8480 volumes and pamphlets from 1155 
-— University of Chicago Library. $18,650 for 
books in modern and classical languages 
1 - 


10,215 volumes from various sources 


De Kats. Public Library $15,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 
Ex Paso. Public Library. $6000 for a build- 


ng trom Andrew Carnegi 
Evanston. Free Public Library. Site from 


city of Evanston valued at $31,600 
- $25,000 for a building ft city 
—_— S1000 additional TT \ ew ( irnegic 
— Northwestern Univers , $150, 
I f German play, f ) Ger 
man literature 
G NA Tt I ? $12,500 f I d 
g ft And ( on 
( \ ] ul , $1 1-0 d 
lf An v 4 
Ha V Pu t / rar \ 0 l d 
g 1 rew Carnegn 
Jour Pu Library. $200 for | fron 
( John |] ert 
| f pictures f Ire I ’ 
] i, ] ] rar Ssoo0o f build 
g from Andrew Carneg 
I Public I ry. 75 en's books 
from Hon. S. A, Foley 
Mon TH Monm uthr ( CL $20,000 for 
1 building from Andrew Carnegie, if an 
equal sum be raised for maintenance fund 
Mot NT CARROLI Public Library $10,000 f r 


a building from Andrew Carnegi 

NAPERVILLE North Western College. $ 
ooo for library building from And: 
negie 

Oxecon. Pubiic Library. $7000 for a building 
from Andrew Carnegie 

$3000 additional from Andrew Carnegie 

Pirtsrietp, Public Library. $75,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegi 

Prano. Public Library. $1250 additional 
from Andrew Carnegi 

Sacem. Public Library. $1500, a bequest of 
P. S. Bennett, of New Haven, Conn., for 
library purposes, if W. J. Bryan give an 
equal amount, and the city provide main 
tenance. 

$1500 and a site from Hon. W. J. Bryan 

SAVANNA, Public Library. $1350 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie 

Sycamore, Public Library. $2000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie 





INDIAN TERRITORY 


Musxocee. Public Library. $15,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

TAHLEQUAH. Public Library. $10,000 for a 

building from Andrew Carnegie 
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INDIANA 


Batesvitte. Public Library. $8500 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Decatur. Public Library. $2000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie: 

Decent, Public Library. ‘$12,000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

Fow.er. Public Library. $7000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

FrRANKForT. Public Library. 
Andrew Carnegie 

Greencast_e,. De Pauw University. $50,000 
for a building from Andrew ‘Carnegie. 

GreenFieLp. Public Library. $15,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Hammonp. ‘Public Library. $2000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

Martinsvitte. Public Library. 


$17,500 from 


y. $12,500 for 
a buildigg from Andrew Carnegie. 

Mr. Vernon. Public Library. $1500 addi- 
tional from Andrew Carnegie 

Muncte. Public Library. 100 volumes of the 
American Journal of Medical Science from 
Dr. G. W. H. Kemper. 

Poseyvitte. Public Library. 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

Renssevaer. Public Library. 
tional from Andrew Carnegie 

Ricumonp. Earlham College Library. $30,- 
000 from Andrew Carnegie for a building. 

——$100 from Benj. Johnson for books on 
education. 

—— $100 from E. Cecil for books on history. 

Rocnester. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Satem. Public Library. $1500 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

Topeka. Sycamore Corners Literary Society. 
$4000 for a building from Andrew Carnegie. 

— — $4000 from Jacob Strauss. 

Union City. Public Library. 
tional from Andrew Carnegie 

Wartmnc. Public Library. $15,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 


IOWA 


Atpeta. Free Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Counci. Biurrs. Free Public Library. 55 
volumes from Gen. G, M. Dodge relating to 
Philippine Islands. 

—— 35 medical books McCrae, 
Dean and Rice 

Des Mornes. Drake University. $50,000 
from Andrew Carnegie for a library build- 
ing on condition that an equal amount be 
raised 

Dusuque. Carnegie-Stout Free Public Li- 
brary, 6000 volumes from Hon. W. B. Al- 
lison relating to finance and government 
documents. 

—— $11,500 from Andrew Carnegie for ad- 
dition and improvement of building. 

Farrriecp. Parsons College. $15,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 


$500 additional 


$2000 addi- 


$1000 addi- 


from Drs 
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Gutuetie Center. Public Library. $5000 for 
a building from Andrew Carnegie. 

INDIANOLA, Simpson College. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

— — $2009 acditional from Andrew Carnegie. 

Iowa City. State Untversity of lowa Library. 
400 volumes relating to classical literature 
from Mr. Frank A. Lowden. 
Leon. Free Public Library. $6000 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 
Manson. Public Library. $6000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

Nasnua. Free Public Library. $5000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

— — $600 additional from Andrew Carnegie. 

Osace. Public Library. $10,000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

OsKaLoosa, Public Library. 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

Oxrorp Junction. Free Public 
$3500 from estate of John Wrigis. 

ParkKerspurc. $8000 from Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Wolf for a Methodist Episcopal Church 
which is to contain library rooms free to 
all persons in Parkersburg and vicinity. 

—— $2000 for books from Mr. and Mrs. (¢ 
Wolf and a set of encyclopedias 

Petia. Library Association. $10,000 from C. 
C. Wolf. 

Perry. Public Library. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
Spirit Lake. Free Public Library. 

a building from Andrew Carnegie. 
Torepo. Western Coliege. $50,000 from An- 
drew Carnegie. 

Vinton. Public Library. 
from Andrew Carnegie 
Watertoo. Public Library. 
from Andrew Carnegie. 


for a 


$2000 additional 


Library. 


c 


$600 additional from 


$6000 for 


$2500 additional 


$5000 ad:litional 


KANSAS 


Aprtene. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Cuanute. Public Library. $2000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

Dovce City. Public Library. $7500 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Downs. Public Library. $5000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

— — $1140 additional from Andrew Carnegie 

Grerarv. Public Library. $8000 for a building 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

INDEPENDENCE. Public Library. $20,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Linpsporc. Bethany College. $20,000 for li- 
brary building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Paota. Free Public Library. Property 
worth $500 from the heirs of J. W. Spon- 
able. 

Prainvitte. Public Library. 
from citizens. 

Russet. Public Library. $5000 for a build 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 


$40 for books 














or 
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KENTUCKY 

Berea. Berea College Library. 3293 volumes 
from various donors; also 5463 unbound 
numbers of magazines and 10,013 papers. 

Danvit_e. Central University of Kentucky. 
$30,000 for library building from Andrew 
Carnegie. 

EvizABeTHTOWN. Public Library. $7000 for 
a building from Andrew Carnegie 

Lexincton. Public Library. Site valued at 
$9000; also house and lot which sold for 
$8000, which is to be invested for a perpet- 
ual fund for books, and about 14,000 vol- 
umes, all from the old Lexington Library 
Company 

— — $6000 for endowment fund from city and 
county for general expenses and books 

Somerset. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Wincuester. Kentucky Wesleyan College. 
$15,000 for a library building from Andrew 
Carnegie if an equal amount be raised. 

— — $6500 additional from Andrew Carnegie 
for equipment. 


LOUISIANA 


Jenntncs. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 


MAINE 


Betrast. Free Library. 89 volumes from the 
library of Judge Joseph Williamson. 

Brunswick. Bowdoin College Library. $300 
from class of 1893 for a collection of “Long- 
fellow” portraits. 

—— 1000 volumes and 2300 pamphlets from 
A. Appleton Packard in memory of Prof. 
Alpheus S. Packard, relating to natural sci- 
ence, entomology and evolution. 

—— 500 miscellaneous books from many dif- 
ferent donors. , 

FarrrieLp. Good Will Home Association, 
$15,000 from Andrew Carnegie for a library 
building if an equal sum be raised. 

Freeport. Public Library. $6500 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie 

KENNEBUNK. Free Library Association. $15,- 
000 for a building from George Parsons, of 
New York. 

Mapison. Public Library. $3000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie. 


MARYLAND 


Annapoiis. St. John’s College. $16,700 for a 
library building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Battimore. Maryland Diocesan Library. 500 
volumes from various sources, principally 
on theology. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Apnincton. Public Library. 200 volumes 
from the library of the late Rev. Jesse H. 
Jones. 

Amuerst. Amherst Library Association. 
$soo for an endowment fund from Miss 

Sarah P. Ferry. 











Anpover. Public Library. The trustees of 
Phillips Academy have given a portion of 
the income of a fund established by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Phillips for non-sectarian 
religious books 

— — $25,000 bequest from Mrs. Helen G. Co- 
burn for the endowment fund of the memo- 
rial hal] and library 

— Theological Seminary Library. $000 for 
books from various donors 

—-— 1000 volumes from estate of the late 

Prof. E. C. Smythe, | 


)».D., relating to the- 

ology 

- 175 volumes from other donors 

AsuBy. Public Library. Portraits of Edwin 
Chapman, the donor of the library building, 
and of Mrs. Chapman 

BARNSTABLI Hyannis Free Public Library 
$100 for books 

Botton. Public Library. $25 toward cata 


; 
loging from Mrs. J. Wyman Jone 

Boston. Boston Medical Library. Valuabl 
collection on vaccination from Dr. F. C 
Martin. Very numerous books and period- 
icals in special lines 

— Public Library. $14,516 for an endowment 
fund from the late Joseph H. Center, and 
real estate from the same yielding $1560 
yearly. 

—— $100 from Andrew Carnegie (annually) 
for the purchase of books relating to 
women, or by them. 

—— 12,812 volumes and 663 photographs 
from 3570 givers. 

Brewster. Ladies’ Library. 3600 volumes, 
bequest from Rev. Thomas Dawes 

—— 50 volumes and subscriptions to 10 mag- 
azines from individuals 

BRIDGEWATER. Memorial Public Library. 
$500 endowment fund from Miss Sarah T. 
Bates. 

—— $5000 endowment from the Gilbert es- 
tate. 

—— $1000 endowment fund from Miss Cora 
Thompson. 

— — Archzxological reviews from Rev. W G 
Winslow 

—— Flag from G. A. R. Post 205. : 

—— Flag staff from Mr. S. P. Gates 

Camprince. Harvard College Library. $t1,- 
000,000 bequest from the late Willam F 
Milton, to become.available after the death 
of his widow. Specific bequests and trust 
funds are named, the rest of the estate, es- 
timated as above, is left to Harvard for the 
erection of a library building, or the income 
may be used for special investigations 

——$s00 for books on Venice from Francis 
Skinner. 

— — $1070 for books and 5824 volumes from 
Prof. A. C. Coolidge. 

—— The library of Prof. C. E. Norton was 
secured by subscription from his friends. 
— — $8s00 from friends of Prof. C. E. Nor- 
ton, income to be used for books suggested 
by him. 
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Camprivce. Harvard College Library. 548 
volumes of legislative proceedings and pvub- 
lic documents from the German and Prus- 
sian governments. 

—— 838 sheets of the topographical maps of 
Japan from the government of Japan. 

—— $10,000 from Mr. Amory Gardner to- 
ward a new library building. 

$2500 from class of 1881, income for 
books for the Division of Chemistry. 

— — $18,707 for immediate use from various 
donors for books on various subjects. 

— Radcliffe College. $50,000 for library build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

Carver. South Carver Public Library. $500 
bequest from William E. Savery. 

CENTERVILLE. Public Library. $250 was made 
at a fair which paid library expenses for a 
year. 

Cuesuire. Public Library. $93 from a fair. 

Dicuton. Public Library. $6000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

Dovcias. Public Library. $6000 bequest 
from the late James Smith, the income to be 
used for books. 

— — $15,000 endowment fund from James M. 
Fairfield for care of building and grounds. 
FastHamM. Public Library. $15,000 from 

Robert C. Billings estate. 

EastHampton. Public Library. $100 from 
West Boylston Mfg. Co 

Everett. Public Library. Mr. Albert M. 
Parlin paid for extensive improvements of 
the library grounds 

Fitcusurc. Fublic Library. The Jenks music 
library of 914 volumes from Herbert I. 
Wallace. 

Granvitte. Public Library. A building for 
the acetylene gas plant has been given by 
M. B. Whitney and Ralph B, Cooley 

GreenFietp, Public Library. 85 volumes 
from Mrs. Anne W. Cushman. 

Hamitton. Public Library. The library has 
received the “Book of records of the Hamil- 
ton Second Social Library,” commenced 
Feb. 10, 1817. 

——$1000 bequest from the late Miss Au- 
gusta Dodge for furnishing a reading room 
as a memorial to her sister, to be known 
as the Gail Hamilton Reading Room. 

Harpwick. Pxblic Library. $12,000 for 
building from fund left by the late Lucius 
R. Page, D.D 

Horsroox. Public Library. $200 from Miss 
Mary W. Holbrook. 

Horyoxe. Public Library. Articles of Jap- 
anese art, valued at about $500, have been 
given by citizens. 

—— Mounted collections of botanical speci- 
mens. 

Horepate. Bancroft Memorial Library. 72 
vo'umes on technical subjects from Mrs. C. 
L. Bailey. 

——Cararra marble fountain, surmounted by 
a statue of Hope, by Waldo Story, from 

Mrs. Susan Preston Draper. 
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Horxinton. Public Library. $2000 bequest 
from the late James A. Woolson, the in- 
come to be used for running expenses and 
the purchase of books. 

—-—$5000 bequest from Mrs. Sarah A. 
Crooks. 

Hyannis. Free Public Library. $100 for 
books from Gustavus Hinckley. 

Lancaster. Town Library. $200 for books 
from John E, Thayer. 

——$so0 for art books. 

—— Portrait of the late Hon. Henry §S 
Nourse, for many years a library trustee, 
has been presented by Miss L. A. Nourse. 

Lenox. Library Association. 500 volumes 
from fund collected by friend and given as 
a memorial of the late Ethel Latimer Cram 

Lexincton. Cary Library. Building and sit 
from Miss Alice B. Cary. 

Luptow. Public Library. 145 volumes from 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 

Lynn. Public Library. $500 bequest of Dr. 
Martha J. Flanders. 

— — $500 bequest of Horace N. Hastings 

— — Several works of art. 

Lynnrietp, Public Library. $4000 bequ 
from the late George N. Blake, the inc 
to be used for books 

Mansrietp. Public Library. $1000 bequest 
from the late Mrs. Fanny J. Morse 

Mar.poroucH. Public Library. A collect 
of letters and papers in connection with t! 
history of the town, from the estate of t! 
Rev. Horatio Alger. 

Matrapoisett. Public Library. $500 for 
books from Mr. and Mrs. C. A. King 

Metrose. Public Library. $25 for children’s 
books from Miss Mary L. Charles 

—— 34 volumes relating to the history 
Boston from Hon. John W. Farwell 

— — Cabinet filled with relics and articles of 
historic interest from Faneuil Hall Chapter 
D. A. R. 

— — 1000 volumes presented by the late Dan 
iel W. Gooch. 

Newsuryport. Public Library. $1000 be 
quest from the late George Haskell. 

—— $1050 from William H. Swasey for the 
building fund for the South End Reading 
Room. 

Newton. Free Library. $200 from estate of 
Miss E. L. Rand. 

——$500 bequest from the late John C 
Chaffin, the income for books 

A portrait of Mr. Chaffin, and.also one 
of Miss Hannah P. James, a former libra 
rian. 

Nortn AttienoroucnH. Public Library. 25 
volumes of children’s books from Mr. and 
Mrs. H. F. Barrows, Jr. 

——A gift of books from the library of the 
late Henry Rice, containing a complete set 
of the North American Retiew. 

NortHporoucH. Public Library. One hun 
dred dollars’ worth of children’s books from 

Mrs, Loutse Dudley Brooks. 
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OaKHAM. Public Library. $4000 bequest for 
a building from the late Charles Fobes. 

—— Site from Mrs. Maria T. F. Rugg 

Ostervitte. Public Library. $100 bequest 
from Mr. Gustavus Hinckley 

—— $100 towards a children’s r 

PrymoutH. Public Library. $20 for books 
from Miss Mary Pratt 
.— $500 legacy from Miss Laura Russell 

Princeton. Public Library. $1000 bequest 
from the late Edward A. Goodnow. 

Recktanp. Public Library Portraits of 
Miss Amelia Pool, a former librarian, and 
of the late Maria Louise Pool have been 
given. 

Satem. Essex Institute. Mr. John Robinson 
has presented his collection of about 2700 
oriental coins of the countries to which 
Salem ships have sailed, together with 150 
volumes on numismatics. 

— Public Library. $500 from Capt. William 
J. Chever. 

SanpwicH. Public Library. $25 from a citi- 
zen 

140 books from other citizens 

SHaAron. Public Library. $1622 from estate 
of Mrs. Olin E. Hayden, with a portion of 
which a library site has been purchased 


rom 


Somerset. Public Library. $2500 bequest 
from Mrs. Sarah Hood for building. 

Scutu Hapitey. Mount Holyoke College Li- 
brary. $500 for the new building from 
Miss Helen Gould and $760 for furnishings 
from alumne. 

- $500 for an endowment fund from Mrs. 
Sarah A. Adams Cooley for books and pe- 
riodicals relating to mission work 

——$soo from various sources 

—— 275 volumes and 350 pamphlets from the 
library of the late Prof. Annah May Soule. 

——200 volumes from Prof. Charles A. 
Young and several other books fror: indi- 
viduals. 

— Public Library. $15,000 bequest from Will- 
iam H. Gaylord, the income to be used for 
running expenses 

Soutn Haptey Fatis, Public Library. $10,- 
ooo for a building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Sprincrizip. City Library Association. $150,- 
ooo for a building from Andrew Carnegie 
without conditions. 

—-—$100 for books on wood engraving and 
specimens. 

— — $12,000 from various citizens to clear the 
library association from debt incurred in 
purchase of additional land and erection of 
heating plant. 

—— Under the will of the late Edward M. 
Walker, the association will in time receive 
the income of one-third of his estate annual- 
ly, to be used for the development and im- 
provement of its science museum. The es- 
tate is supposed to be somewhat over $400,- 
000. 





SPRINGFIELI City Library Association iI 

opera scores from Mr: William P. Mat 

toon 

SuNDERLAND. Public Library. 153 
t $soo, from Henry W. Ta 


valued at $ 
England history and genealogy. 
SWANSEA Public I rar Scoo from estate 


‘ 
of John S. Brayton, to be known as the 
John S. Brayton fund, 

Townsenp. Public Library. $50 from EA 
ward Ordway to help pay for « 
UXBRIDGI Public Library. $5000 bequest 
from the late Mrs. Julia T 
WatpoLe. Public Library 
the late Mrs. Catherine Leland; also a clock 
WarEHAM. [ree Public Library. $500 bi 
quest from Mrs. Betsey Besse 
Watertown. Free Public Library. 83 v 
umes, 3419 papers and pamphlets from A 
N. A. Groeschner, by bequest 
— 545 volumes, OSI papers and pamp! 
WAYLAND. Public Library. $4000 bequest 
from the late Mrs. Cynthia C. Roby 
WELLESLEY. Wellesley College Library 
ooo for a building from Andrew Cz 
conditioned on raising a like sum 
sum has not been raised yet 
WeENpveELL. Public Library. $800 real estate 
mortgage from Miss Fannie Hinsdale 
West STOCKBRIDGE Public Library. $86 
from entertainment for library furnishings 
West YArRMouTH. Public Library. $10 and 
35 books. 


the income tor DOOKS 





MICHIGAN 

BIRMINGHAM. Public Library. $8000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Detroit. Public Library. Site from James 
E. Scripps, valued at $10,000 

Granp Rapips. Public Library. $1300 equip 
ment for historical room from M. A. Ryer- 
son. 

—— 1000 volumes from Bissell House Assi 
ciation by transfer. 

—— 3000 books and pamphlets from C. W. 
Garfield on horticulture 

— — 9300 books, pamphlets, etc., from various 
sources. 

——Five memorial libraries for sick and 
crippled children, costing $50 to $75 cach 
for box, books and bookplate, part of what 
is termed Sunshine Work 

Marguette. Peter White Public Library. 
$165 for scientific books from club mem 
bers. 

—— 250 volumes from various sources 

Menpon. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

MENOMINEE. Spies Public Library, Building 
and site, valued at $30,000, from Augustus 
Spies. 

—— $2000 from city for an cudowment fund. 

— — $1142 for books from citizens 

—-— 271 books from various persons 

Morenci. Public Library. $5000 for build- 

ing from Andrew Carnegie. 
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Musxecon. Hackley Public Library. $150,- 
ooo for the purchase of pictures, a bequest 
from Charles H. Hackley. 

Porttanp. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Sacinaw. Hoyt Public Library. $660 for 
books from four friends. 

——$100 from Woman’s Club. 

St. Josern. Publsc Library. $1000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie. 


MINNESOTA 


Avert Lea. Public Library. Mission clock 
from the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee of 
Albert Lea College. 

ALEXANDRIA. Public Library. 
tional from Andrew Carnegie. 

—-— Twe carbon prints, Jeremiah and the 
Delphica, by Michelangelo, from the Wom- 
an’s Club. 

—— Electric clock from Chris Raiter. 

— — Bronze bust of Irving with pedestal from 
H. A, Foeller. 

Anoka, Public Library. Statue of Minerva, 
clock, and portrait of Shakespeare from 
the Philolectian Society. 

Austin. Carnegie Public Library. Collection 
of curios from Greenland, Japan and China 
from Consul James W. Davidson. 

—— Wrought iron lamp for entrance from 
senior class of high school. 

Fercus Fairs. Public Library. Bas relief of 
Hiawatha from Vernon A. Wright. 

Granp Rapips. Public Library. $10,000 for 
a building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Hutcuinson. Public Library. Wrought-iron 
andirons from the Ladies’ Art Society. 

Maoptson. Public Library. $8000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

MankKAtTo. Public Library. Oil painting of 
Andrew Carnegie by Thoro from Hon. J 
T. McCleary. 

Mapteton. Public Library. $5000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Minneapouis. Public Library. 278 volumes 
from George W. Peavy relating to calen- 
Gars of state papers of Great Britain. 

— — 53 misce'laneous volumes, 530 pamphlets 
and 5 Japanese prints. 

Montevineo. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Morris. Public Library. Clock from the 
Mothers’ Club. 

Noxturietp. Scoville Memorial Libcary of 
Carleton College. $50 from an undesig- 
nated fund. 

—— 30 volumes from various sources. 

Bronze: memorial tablet of John Chan- 
dler Williams from his son, Rev. Edward 
M. Williams. 

Rep WING. Carnegie-Lowther Library. 
Bronze portrait bust of Rev. J. W. Han- 
cock from Edmund D. Brooks. 

Rocnester. Public Library. $20,000 from 
Mrs. Walter Hurlbut as an endowment, to 


$2000 addi- 
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be known as the “Walter Hurlburt book 
fund.” 

St. Croup. 
prints from 
Society. 

St. Paut. Minnesota Historical Soctety. 
$1000 bequest of Judge Greenleaf Clark 
for endowment. 

Strttwater, Public Library. $10,000 bequest 
from Mrs. Sarah A. Murdock to found the 
Hollis R. Murdock memorial fund. 

—-— Young folks’ library, edited by T. B. 
Aldrich, from Mrs. Harriet S. Jenks. 

——76 volumes of bound magazines from 
Mrs. Helen M. Torimus. 

Vircinta, Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Winona. Free Library. Two paintings — 


Four Arundel 
Reading Room 


Public Library. 
the Ladies’ 


“An old Flemish town,” by C. Warner 
Eaton, and “Spring in the Berkshires,” by 
H. Bolton Jones — from citizens of Winona 


MISSISSIPPI 


MerwwiAn. Public Library. $15,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Oxrorp. Mississippi State University. The 
trustees announced on June 7 that they had 
declined Andrew Carnegie’s offer of $25,- 
000, on the ground that his condition of an 
equal amount placed the state in the posi- 
tion of a mendicant 

University. University of Mississippi 
ooo for library building from Andrew Car- 
negie. 


$25,- 


MISSOURI 


A.BANY. Public Library. 
from Andrew Carnegie. 
Fuiton. Westminster. $2075 from a friend 
for books and equipment. 
Linerty. William Jewell College. The li 
brary of Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon, 7000 
volumes, was bought for $3000 and given 
to the college by friends 
Marysvitte. Public Library 
tional from Andrew Carnegie. 
Parkvi__te. Park College Library. $50 for 
books from Park College graduates 
Chile for the department of history 
Ricumonp. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 
St. Louis. Public Library. 3500 volumes 
from various sources. 


$2500 additional 


$1500 addi- 


MONTANA 
AwxaconnaA, Hearst Free Library. 
books from Mrs. P. A. Hearst. 
——8&s5 children’s books from Anaconda 
school district, 61 books from private citi- 
zens. 
Lewiston. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 


NEBRASKA 


McCook. Public Library. $10,000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 


$1000 for 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bertin. Public Library. 17 etchings, copies 
from the old masters, and numerous photo 
graphic prints, all beautifully mounted and 
framed, nine busts and two reliefs 

CLAREMONT. Fiske Free Library. Bust of 
Beethoven from Clarement Music Club. 

DurHaM. College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. $20,000 for library building 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

EXETER. Phillips Exeter Academy. $50,000 
for a library building; a bequest from Ben- 
jamin P. Davis. 


NEW JERSEY 


Campven. Public Library. $10,000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

East Orance. Free Public Library. $20,000 
for two buildings from Andrew Carnegie. 
(The matter is now referred to the city 
council and will doubtless be accepted.) 

—— 1257 volumes from citizens. 

-—456 pamphlets, 2926 periodicals, 1721 
newspapers, 90 photographs, one fan palm 
and several works of art. 

ELIZABETH Public Library and Reading 
Room. $122 for books from Local Board 
of Women’s Clubs. 

- $25 for books from Peter Engenolf 

Hackensack. Johnson Public Library. $650 
for books from citizens of the town 

Jersey City. Free Public Library. Collec- 
tion of minerals, marine curios and piece of 
statuary from Miss E. C. Ogden 

Mapison, Drew Theological Seminary. 4000 
volumes from various sources 

New Brunswick. Free Public Library. 1200 
volumes from estate of Rev. A. A. Murphy. 

Newark. Free Public Library. Howard W. 
Hayes memorial collection of rare bronzes, 
porcelains, rugs, books, and paintings 

— New Jersey Historical Society. 378 vol- 
umes on history from Samuel H. Hunt 

Piainrietp. Public Library and Reading 
Room. $100 for books from» Mason W 
Tyler. 

— [wo window transparencies and $60 for 
two others 

- 362 volumes from various sources 

Princeton. Princeton University Library. 
$6000 for administration and library fur- 
nishing from anonymous givers 

— — 6210 volumes from sundry persons 


NEW YORK 


Atsany. New York State Library. 10,175 
volumes from Oct. 1, 1904-Sept. 30, 1905 
— — 53,309 pamphlets, 257 maps, 410 pictures, 
ar.1 3184 other gifts from Oct. 1, 1904-Sept. 

30, 1905. 
Avsurn. Seymour Library Association. A 
copy of William Gilbert’s “Treatise on the 
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loadstone,” a valuable book costing prob- 
ably several hundred dollars. 

—— Bronze tablet to the memory of founder 
of the library, presented by Willard E. Case. 

Aurora. Wells College Library. $500 for 
books from private individuals 

Battston Spa. Public Library. $30,000 for 
a building from Mrs. Helen M. Knicker- 
backer and her son. The village agreeing 
to appropriate $600 yearly for maintenance; 
the donors also agree to furnish an endow- 
ment 

Brooktyn. Public Library. 437 volumes for 
the blind from the Church of the Messiah. 

—— 7173 volumes from Hebrew Educational 
Society 

-3541 volumes, 300 unbound volumes, 
3342 pamphlets, 4528 periodicals, from va- 
rious donors. 

Canton. St. Lawrence University-Herring 
Library. 162 volumes, bequest from Dr. 
Prello Cone relating to theology 

——157 volumes from All Souls Church, 
Brooklvn 

IrHAca, Cornell University Library. 12,500 
volumes from Willard Fiske by bequest, re- 
lating to Petrarch, Dante and Iceland 

——456 volumes from Andrew D. White; 
historical 

—— 406 volumes from the family of George 
C. Caldwell; scientific 

—— 373 volumes from T. F. Crane; ro- 
mance, philology. 

——530 volumes from Theodore Stanton; 
English literature 


JaMesTowN. James Prendergast Free Library 


$1000, a bequest from Elial F. Hall in trust 
to Mary E. Hazeltine for the purchase of 
such books as in her judgment the testator 
would prefer. 

Lonc Istanp City. Queensborough Library. 
$5 from D. A. Ausbacker. 

—— 166 volumes from two friends. 
New York. Columbia University Library 
$10,000 for books from anonymous donor 
——$3500 for additional shelving from 
anonymous donor 

- 15,000 volumes from sundry donors 

— Public Library 1034 volumes and 3910 
pamphlets from various sources 

— Young Men’s Hebrew Association. $10,- 
ooo from Mrs. Joseph B. Bloomingdale in 
memory of her husband; the income for the 
purchase of books on engineering, chemis 
try and allied subjects 

Patcnocur. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

PoucnKeepsie. Vassar College Library. $800 
for books in English literature from class 
of 1900. 
— $300 for books in romance languages 
from Mrs. Edgar J. Bowen 

Scuenectapy. Public Library. $5000, a be- 
quest from Albert J. Pitkin 

SKANEATELES. Skaneateles Library Assocta- 



















































































































































tio $1000 endowment fund from estate 
of Joseph C. Willets 

- $95 from various sources. 

- 239 volumes and 41 subscriptions to pe- 
riodicals. 

SYRACUSE Syracuse University Library. 


$150,000 for an endowment fund from per- 
sons desiring names withheld, the income to 
be used for both general expenses and 
books 

TiconperoGA. Public Library. $2000 addi- 
tional from Andrew Carnegie. 

WALKILI Public Library. $3000, a bequest 
from Penelope Borden Hamilton 

Warsaw. Public Library. $2000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

Wettsvitte. Public Library. $7500 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Wuirte Poarns. Public Library. $4500 addi- 
tional from Andrew Carnegie 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cuapet Hitt. University of North Carolina 
Library. $175 from societies of the univer- 
sity for recataloging part of library. 

429 volumes from various sources. 

—-— $50,000 from Andrew Carnegie, condi- 
tional upon raising equal amount 

Cuaritotte. Biddle University. $12,500 for 
library building from Andrew Carnegie. 

— Carnegie Library. $100 for books from 
performance of “Pinafore” by school chil- 
dren 

— — $226 from ladies for book fund 

—-— 448 volumcs merchants of the city, “to 
the most popular institution.” 

— — $10,000 additional from Andrew Carne- 
gie for lecture room and extension of stack, 
making a total of $30,000. 

Davinson. Davidson College. $20,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie for a library building on 
the usual conditions 

Greensporo. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Sauissury. Livingstone College. $12,500 for 
library building from Andrew Carnegie. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Farco. Fargo College. $15,000 for library 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Farco. North Dakota Agricultural College. 
$18,400 for library building from Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Granp Forks. State University of North 
Dakota Library. 1160 volumes from Scan- 
dinavians in North Dakota relating to Scan- 
dinavian literature. 

— — 362 volumes from North Dakota State 
Historical Society relating to medicine 

—— 287 volumes from Mrs. John M. Coch- 
rane relating to history and literature. 


OHIO 


Brooxtyn. Public Library. $1800 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie. 
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Canton. Public Library. $500 for children’s 
books and a marble statue of Sappho by 
Dupre, from Wm. S. Hawk 

CreparvILLe. Cedarville College. $7500 for a 
library building from Andrew Carnegie. 


Ci 


NCINNATI Historical and Philosophical 

Society of Ohto. 458 volumes and 51 maps 

relating to Civil War from family of H. M 
Cist. 

— — $1000; the balance of $6000 bequest from 
estate of Margaret A. King 

— — 369 volumes from many different donors 

— Public Library. Deeds to five sites from 
the city 

—— 276 books and unbound magazines from 
Dr. E. G. Betty. 

Crevecann. Public Library. $34 for books 
for the blind from the library assistants 

—— 1354 volumes relating to oriental litera- 
ture and folklore from John G. White 

CLeveLAND Hetcuts. Public Library. $10,- 
000 for a building from Andrew Carnegie 
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CotumsBus Grove. Pw Library. $10,000 
for a building from Andrew Carnegie 

Dertance, Public Library. $4500 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie 

Eaton. Public Library. $10,000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie 

GERMANTOWN. Public Library. $10,000 for 
a building from Andrew Carnegie 

Marietta. Marietta College Library. $40,000 
from Andrew Carnegie on condition that 
an equal sum be raised for remodelling the 
present building as a recitation hall 

Orertrn. Obcrlin College Library. $125,000 
from Andrew Carnegie, on condition that 
$100,000 be raised as a new endowment 
fund. : oar : 

—— $1250 endowment fund from friends of 
the college. 


——$s575 from friends of the college for 
books and general expenses 
—— About 1000 volumes from Prof. A. A. 


Wright on zoology and geology. ; 

Oxrorp. Miami University. $40,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie for library if an equal 
sum be raised. 

Rockport. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Satem. Public Library. $2500 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie, making $20,000 

Sanousky. Sandusky Library Association, 

$125 for books from a friend 

- 15 volumes on genealogy from Mozart 

Hallup. 

Srrincrietp. Warder Public Library. Por- 
trait of the late ex-governor, Asa S. Bush- 
nell, from Mrs. Bushnell 

—— Bust of Schiller from the German So- 
ciety of Springfield. 

TirFin. Heidelberg University. $25,000 for 
a building from Andrew Carnegie 

Torevo. Public Library. $100,000 for several 
branch library buildings from Andrew Car- 
negie. No action taken 
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Warren. Public Library. $7000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

Wauseon. Public Library. $500 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie 

WESTERVILLE. Otterbein University. $20,000 
from Andrew Carnegie for library if an 
equal sum be raised. 


WoosTER University Library. $35,000 for 
addition to building from H. C. Frick 

—— 608 volumes from various sources 

XENIA Public Library. $3500 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie 

ZANESVILLE. Public Library. $50,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 


OKLAHOMA 
SHAWNEE. Public Library. $500 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie. 
OREGON 


Dattas. Public Library. $350 from citizens 
Euvcenr. Public Library. $10,000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie 
Forest Grove. Pacific University. $20,000 
for library building from Andrew Carnegie 

PortLAND. Library Association. $6000 from 

e directors for furnishing and renovating 

hitherto unused portion of library building 

—-—88 volumes relating to medicine from 
Oregon Medical Society. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cueyney. /nstitute for Colored Youth. $to0,- 
ooo for a building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Dunmore. Public Library. $15,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

GrorcetowNn. Public Library. $6000 for 2 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Grove City. Grove City College. $2000 addi- 
tional from Andrew Carnegie 

Haverrorp. Library of Haverford College. 
$160 for books 

—— 506 volumes from various sources 

HuntTincton. Juntata College. $28,000 for 
library building from Andrew Carnegie 

Ow City. Public Library. $4000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie 

PHILADELPHIA. Girard College Library. 47 
volumes on architecture from Mr. John H. 
Converse. 

-—- Library of College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia, 4231 volumes from 289 donors, on 
medicine 

—— 8513 pamphlets and reprints 

— Library of the University of Pennsylvania. 
$4000 for books from miscellaneous sources. 

PittspurcH. Carnegie Library. 2056 vol- 
umes, 2169 pamphlets. 

Statincton. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

Titusvitte. Benson Memorial Library. $6000 
from Mrs. Emerson to be known as the 
Charles F. Emerson fund, the income for 
the purchase of books. 

Warren. Public Library. $so00. endowment 
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fund for books, magazines and papers by 





the will t Wetmore 
- $195 f 
Portrait hter of Mr 
T} = Se thy f na f libr g en 
by St hers estate 
( SLAND 
NEWPORT j e’s Libra Building and 
gin * , t $20,000 f » Christopher 
Townsend 
$8oo0o from trt 
- $6700 endowment fund { 1 Christopher 
Townsend 
—$so00 from G. H. Norman 


PAWTUCKET Deborah Cook Sayles Publi 
Library. 73 volumes of the Jesuit Rel ns 


from the estate of the | John Harty. 








PROVIDENCI Brown Library 
$150,000 for building from Andrew Car- 
negie, conditional upon raising a like sum 

—— $1000 endovment fund from Samuel ¢ 
Eastman for books of American poetry 

198 volumes from Samuel C. Eastman 
relating to American poetry 


—— 1506 volumes and 3000 pamphlets relat- 
ing to natural history from A. Appleton 
Packard 

——s§S letters written by George William 
Curtis given by Mrs. E. M. O. Connor- 
Calder ; 

— Providence Athenaeum $2000 for an en 
dowment fund for books from Mrs. Thomas 
. Shepard. 

—— $1200 for renovating of reading room, 
raised by a friend 

—— 156 volumes from various sources 

—— Mr. Isaac C, Bates has had the canvas 
copy of Stuart’s portrait of Washington re- 
stored and the frame regilded 

— Public Library. $58,216 for an endowment 
fund from Charles C. Hoskins estate. This 
is in addition to amounts already received. 

—$328 from various sources 

WESTERLY Memorial and Ltbrary Ass 
tion. Author's autograph Japan edition of 
“Paris known and unknown,” by William 
Walton, 10 volumes, value $300 





SOUTH CAROLINA 

Anperson, Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

GREENVILLE. Furman [ 
library building from Andrew Carnegie 

SPARTANBURG Wofford College Library, 
$10,000 for a building from the late Miss 
Julia Smith. 

-— 300 volumes relating to French and Ger 
man literature and European travel from 
students 





’niversity. $15,000 for 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


MILLBANK Public Library 
building from Andrew Carnegie 


$7000 for a 
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TENNESSEE 

Cuatranooca, Public Library. $10,000 for 
an endowment fund from Mrs. Caroline E. 
Richmond, the income to be used for young 
people’s department. 

— $4000 for books from a number of our 
leading citizens. 

— — 7257 volumes frorh citizens. 

—-—A large Copley print, Sir Galahad, sev- 
eral potted palms and.-ferns, year sub- 
scription to eight magazines, young 
people’s department equipped an rnished 
by Mrs. C. E. Richmond, ey 

——$15,000 from And | 
branch library for nee : 

CuMBERLAND Gap. 
sity. $20,000 for 
drew Carnegie. 

HUNTINGTON, / 
Gifts amounting ‘ akg 

Jerrerson Crry. 
lege. $10,000 for 
Carnegie, on cond 
be raised. ™ 

300 volumes fr 
ruff. 

KNoxvitte. Univer 
from Andrew Car 
raised 

MEMPHIS 


Normal University. 
t $250. 
and Newman Col- 


aT ennesseé. $40,000 
eif an equal sum be 


‘603 vdlumes, 806 
ls and 98 maps and 


Cossitt 


pamphlets, 730 

charts. 
NASHVILLE, 

\ B 


brary. $35 from Mr. 
ya geeteopticon lantern 
& story hour and free 


—-—240 volumes and 5&8 pamphlets from 
\arious sources. 

—— 30 volumes of classic 
dren 

— Fisk University, 
ing from 


stories for chil- 


$20,000 for library build 
Andrew Carnegie. 
TEXAS 

Austin. University of Texas Library. $100 
for books by southern writers from Mr. H. 
P. Hilliard 

—-—135¢c volumes from Miss Florence Ral- 
ston Brooke 

Datias. Public Library. 
Mrs. A. H. Belo, Sr. 

GA.veston. Rosenberg Library. 5000 vol- 
umes from the City Library, given by city 
of Galveston, and 1300 pamphlets 

Nacocpocnes. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

San Antonio. Carnegie Library. $55 
G. W. Brockenridge for books 

——$25 from Mrs. E. B. Chandler for chil- 
dren’s books. 

—-— Bronze bust of Dr. Ferdinand Huff by 
his friends. 


$500 for books from 


from 


UTAH 


Free Public Library and Read- 
1800 volumes from citizens. 


Provo City. 
ing Room 
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Provo City. Free Public Library and Read- 
ing Room. $63 from Womans’ Clubs. 

——$o0 from entertainments. 

Sart Lake City. Free Public Library. $o0,- 
000 building from John Q. Packard, who in 
1900 gave site worth $30,000 

—— 417 volumes from various sources 

VERMONT 


Be.ttows Faris. Public Library. $15,000 for 
a building from Andrew Carnegie. 

BenNINGTON. Public Library. $8000 for a 
building by bequest from G. E. F. Dodge, 
of Nashua. 

BURLINGTON. 
Vermont. 


University of 
antique for 


Library of the 
Pedestals of verd 
two busts. 


Castteton, Free Public 
dowment fund from Mrs 

—— 50 volumes from Mrs 

Fair Haven. Public Library. 
$5000 from citizens. 

—— $8000 for building 
negie. 
Lunensurc. Alden Balch Memorial Library. 
Universal cyclopedia from Womans’ Club 
LyNpoNnvILLE. Cobleigh Public Library. $16,- 
soo for building from E. W. Cobleigh and 
$3000 from estate of I. W. Sanborn; the 
building will be completed this year. 

MippLesury. Middlebury College Library 
$1000 for books from Dr. M. Allen Starr. 

——1100 volumes, the library of the late 
Prof. W. W. Eaton, from Mrs. Eaton 

NorTHFietpD. Norwich University. $25,000 
for building from Andrew Carnegie; ac- 
cepted May, 1905. 

—— 200 volumes from Gen. G. M. Dodge. 

—— 600 volumes from the library of Major 
H. E. Alvord. 

——A library 
about 1000 volumes, 
Adrian Scott. 

Ruttanp. Public Library. $6000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

SHELLBURNE. Free Library. $50 for books 
from Mrs. W. Seward Webb 

—— 60 volumes from Mrs. W. Seward Webb 

Snorenam. Free Library. $53 for books 
from supper for be nefit of library. 

— — $72 for historian’s history of the world 

Witmincton. Public Library. $5500 for 
building from L. F. Pettee. 

—— Site valued at $1500 from town. 


Library. $500 en 
Mason S. Stone 
Emma Gurney 

Site valued at 


from Andrew Car- 


langt s 
late Pri 


of the Germanic 
from the 


VIRGINIA 


Lexincton. Washington and Lee University. 
$50,000 for a library building from Andrew 
Carnegie on condition that an equal amount 
be raised. 

Lyncneurc. Public Library. $50,000 from 
Mrs. Geo. M. Jones for a building as a 
memorial to her husband; also a site. Mrs. 
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Jones will also give a maintenance fund of 
$50,000. 

NorrotkK. Public Library. 511 volumes, ex- 
clusive of public documents. 

——$1402 from various persons 

—— 198 volumes of bound newspapers from 
various sources 

Wiiuiamssurc. William and Mary College. 
$20,000 for library building from Andrew 
Carnegie. 

WASHINGTON 


CrarKston. Public Library. Mr. E. T. Libby 
has given a lot for library building 

Far Haven. Public Library. $3500 addi- 
tional from Andrew Carnegie. 

SpokaNeE. Public Library. $10,000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie 


25 volumes from Robert 


——25 
ture 

—— Etching of Shakespeare from Arthur G. 
Duncomb. 

— — Portrait of Andrew Carnegie from D. E 
Fultz. 

Watta Watta. Public Library 
Mr. Henry Osterman for books. 


Keith; litera- 


$500 from 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BETHANY Bethany College. $20,000 for a 
library building from Andrew Carnegie 
ParKersBurG. Public Library. $9000 addi- 
tional from Andrew Carnegie 


WISCONSIN 


ArpLeTon. Lawrence University. $50,000 for 
a building from Andrew Carnegie 

ArcapiA. Public Library. $5000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie 

Bevoir. Public Library. $100 for books from 
Daughters of American Revolution 

— — $27 from East End Club for mechanical 
department. 

CuMBERLAND. Free Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Duranp. Public Library. $7500 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie 

Epncerton. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Etroy. Public Library. $10,000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie 

Evansvitte. Public Library 
building from Almon Eager. 

Haywarp. Public Library 
building from Andrew Carne 

KauKAuNA. Public Library. $2000 from An- 
drew Carnegie for fixtures for building. 

La Crosse. Public Library. $450 for furnish- 
ing and decorating children’s room. 

Maptison. Free Library. $50 for children’s 
room from Mrs. W. W. Hobbs. 

——8o volumes of eclectic magazines 
Mrs. B. J. Stevens and daughters. 

—— Bust of Webster from Mrs. S. N. Pin- 
ney 


$10,000 for a 


$10,000 for a 
gi 


e 


from 
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MADISON Free Library Photograph of 
Roman Forum from Mrs. Conover 

— University of Wisconsin Library. $5000 
from James J. Hill tor the development of 
a library on transportation. 

—— Books valued at $800 from Joha Kremer. 

Manitowoc. Public Library. $463 for books 
from various sources 

——$100 from William Rahr Sons Co., to 
open library during hours 6 to 7 as hereto- 
fore 

OsuxkosH. Public Library. $500 from Mrs. 
Leander Choate for purchase of Pickett In- 
dian relics 

PorTAaAGt Public Library. $12,500 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

RicHLAND Center. Public Library 
from Andrew Carnegie 

Ripon. Public Library 
from Andrew Carnegi 

— Ripon College. $12\ 100 fo 
Andrew Carnegie 

STOUGHTON Publ Library $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Watertown. Public Library. $20,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Wausau. Free Public Library. 
Hon. Walter D. Alexander; 
$6000 

$25,000 for a building from Andrew Car 

negie. 

Wauwatosa. Public Library. $6000 for ad- 
dition to library from Andrew Carnegie, 


$10,000 
additional 


a building from 


Site from 
valued at 


WYOMING 


Green River. Public Library. $20,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 


CANADA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
New Westminster. Public Library 
additional from Andrew Carnecie. 
Victoria, Public Library. $2415 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie 


$2000 


ONTARIO 
Publi 


BELLEVILLI Library. $10,000 from 
H. Carby 

Cottincwoop. Public Library 
tional from Andrew Carnegie 

Lucknow. Public Library. $7500 for a build 
ing from Andrew Carnegie 

NIAGARA Farts. Public Library 
a building from Andrew C 

St. Tuomas. Public Library 
tional from Andrew Carnegie 

SarniA. Public Library. $5000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie, making $20,000 

STRATHCONA. Public Library. $10,000 from 
Lord Strathcora on the completion of a 
building. 

Woopstockx. Public Library. $20,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 


$2000 addi 


$12,500 for 
irnegie 
$2000 addi 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 





By Mary W. PiumM™Mer, Henry E. Lecter, 


IsABeL E. Lorp, W. C. 


‘T*HE committee on library training, con 

tinued at the Niagara Conference in 
order to report to the Association at the 1905 
conference, on standards for schools of li 
brary training, made its report at Portland 
and was discharged. Another committee was 
endations made 


at Niagara, and this committee, composed 


formed, according to recomm 


f one member oi a state library commis- 


n, one library trustee, one librarian of 


college rary, one librarian of a publ 
ry, one member of the faculty fa 
iry school, and three graduates of library 

hools engaged in library work, presen 


he following report: 
It seemed wise to the committee, meet 


at Atlantic City in March, to take the tentative 





) 


report on standards presented at Portland as 
a basis for its work, for two reasons. On 

that it had already, as a reprint, been 
out to schools and librarians by the Wisco 
the other 


sin Free Library Commission, and 
t the commissions had seemed to look 
upon the standards suggested as desirable 
It was decided, however, to use only that 
part ¢ f the report which referred to schools, 
and, for the present, to suggest no standards 
or regulations for apprentice classes and cor- 
respondence courses; also to rearrange the 
matter in more convenient form 

This being done, so that under the head- 
ing “Winter schools” and “Summer schools” 
the recommendations of 1905 were grouped 
under the subheads “Entrance requirements,” 
“Instruction,” “Tests and credentials,” and 
“Subjects of instruction,” these recommenda- 
tions were sent out to the present committee 
to be adopted or rejected or modified 

The comments of the committee were tab- 
ulated, and where no expression was made 
on a given point, it was taken for granted 
that that meant approval, or at least not dis- 
approval, of the recommendation on _ that 


PLUMMER 






























Dana, ELEANoR Roper 


KIMBALL, A. S. Roor 


time to be given to practical library 
work under supervision 
Tests and credentials 
The giving of a certificate or diploma at the 
of the course, which shall certify to tl 
satisfactory completion of the course, and 
the fulfilment of tests, bi 


Subjects to be taught 
















Library economy. Accession-work 
Binding and rebinding 


Reference-work, lectures and problems 
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Bibliography, Trade. 
Book-selection. 
The majority test of the recommendations 
produced a set almost exactly like those of 
last year, as will be seen; and these recom- 


mendations were sent to the following 


schools, or departments: 
1. New York State; 
2. Pratt Institute; 
3. Drexel Institute; 
4. Illinois University; 
5. Carnegie School for Children’s Libra- 


6. Simmons College; 
7. Western Reserve; 
8. Southern Library School; 
9. Wisconsin- Library School; 
10. Indiana; 
11. Syracuse University; 
making in all 11 sources of instruction giving 
a winter curriculum. 


Entrance requirements. Of the eleven, nine 
require at least three years beyond high 
school work, or an examination. Two of 
these nine (Indiana and Carnegie) do not 
examine in languages, and two which have 
not examined in economics will probably do 
so this year in response to the committee’s 
recommendation One of the other two 
(Syracuse) admits on high school prepara- 
tion, taking the high school certificate, and 
one (Wisconsin) expects to add a month of 
practical library work to this requirement. 

Instruction. In regard to instruction, all 
the schools but one (Syracuse) meet the 
first two recommendations, as to the instruct- 
ors being graduates of recognized library 
schools and experienced in other libraries. 
The exception has one instructor in five (not 
a graduate) from a recognized library school, 
the remainder being of its own training. It 
has one instructor with public library ex- 
perience, the remainder knowing of other 
libraries only through visits. 

All the schools report some instructors 
with library duties; all observe the propor- 
tion of one instructor to every ten students 
for laboratory work. 

Three (New York State, Syracuse [accord- 
ing to its catalog] and Indiana) fail to -meet 
the requirement of one-sixth of the students’ 
time to be spent in practical library work. 
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One (Indiana) reporting one-tenth will meet 
the requirement another year. 

Tests and credentials. There are two ex- 
ceptions to the certificate and diploma require- 
ment, both in the interests of greater care, 
however; one school (Simmons) granting its 
certificate only after three months of ap- 
proved work in some library, and one (Car- 
negie) certifying to fitness for a definite div- 
ision of library work, since it is a specializ- 
ing school. 


Minimum number of subjects taught. 
Three schools (Simmons, Wisconsin and 
Western Reserve) do not yet give classed 
cataloging, and two report that they do not 
teach the Expansive classification (one, at 
least, “with any thoroughness,” to use its 
own words). Otherwise, the requirements 
as to subjects seem to be more than met 

On the whole, the committee feels that this 
is a good showing. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 

As to the recommendations of 1905 for sum- 
mer schools, they were adopted almost as they 
stood by the present committee, the majority 
agreeing as to the entrance requirement, 
which was stated as follows: 

A paid position as librarian or assistant, or 
a definite written appointment to the same. 

Instruction, 

a. The committee with no exception 
agreed to the recommendation that there 
should be at least one instructor trained in a 
recognized library school, and with one ex- 
ception only, that there should be 

b. at least two instructors with experi- 
ence in other libraries than that connected 
with the school. The excepting member 
wished al] instructors to have had experience 
in a small library. 

c. It was unanimous in recommending 
at least one instructor to every fifteen stu- 
dents. 

d. The recommendation of the propor- 
tion of one-fourth practical work was ac- 
cepted by a majority. 

Tests and credentials. Five out of eight 
voted for the pass-card, stating subjects, 
rather than the certificate, and the three 
others agreed that the certificate should state 
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plainly that the course completed was a sum for beginners (i.¢., persons under appoint- ‘ . 
mer school course ment) erved by three schools, and two 
Minimum number of subjects. The com- others will require this proportion this sum- 
mittee, with one exception, agreed as to the mer. One school (Chautauqua, per M. E. a 
list of subjects recommended in 1905, the ex- Robbins) as a reason for not doing so states 
cepti not being prepared to discuss the that theory is what the inexperienced stu- 
questior dent nee e will n tterward, 
The recommendations of the majority were and anot \W nsin) ssents. because it 
sent to the following summer schools: does not ' ginners €., persons with- 
N York State ; ; ga ‘ ire some 
( sanaue ex] 9 
M sota ition t eden 
I la. ti S te } sch | 
: 
N rsey : 
Was gton, with the foll ng results n 
n I ended list I e 
schools except two (New Jersey New York State School, however, voting 
Washington) have of their own accord, each year to a specified subject, leaving the 
wn judgment, adopted the recom- general urse to Chautauqua 
nended entrance requirement, one, however, It would seem as if the committee would 


exempting such people as volunteer unpaid have to set its recommendations still higher, if 
workers such as college settlement people, it wishes to prove any school appreciably 
an obviously just exception, below standard. Even a school which bx 

It is hoped that the schools which have gins with the impression that a high standard 
not adopted this recommendation may see _ will frighten students away, comes gradually 
their way to do so another year, as history to see that instead of this it attracts a more 
shows that the others have found it expe- desirable class of students, and so by de- 
dient grees the school raises its own requirements. 

The two requirements as to instruction, The only hopeless source of training is the 


,! “a” and “c,” are met by all the schools but one that cannot see any difference between 


Washington, which has not reported on this jtself and others, even when the differences 
: point; “b,” requiring at least two instruc- are pointed out. But it is to be hoped that 
tors with experience gained in other libraries, enough good schools, in accredited hands, 
é was met by all but three (New Jersey, Iowa, may spring up to do away with the chances 
: ind Washington), two of which did not re- of success for poor ones. 

ply at all on this point, though the commit- The committee hopes to present next year 
- tee believes in one case this was simply <n a statistical showing of all organized sources 


versight, and that it does meet the recom- of library training, tabulated in such a way 
mendation as to form a convenient pamphlet for refer 


“d” in regard to one-fourth practical work ence. 
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NARRAGANSETT PIER CONFERENCE 


THE PROCEEDINGS 






NARRAGANSETT Pier, R. I., Saturpay, JUNE 30 To Fripay, JuLy 6, 1906 


FIRST SESSION 
(BALL Room, MatHewson House, SATuRDAY 
AFTERNOON, JUNE 30) 


Tue first general session of the Narragan- 
sett Pier Conference was called to order by 
the president, FrAnK P. Hit, at 2.30 o'clock. 

The Presiwent: As president of the Amer- 


ican Library Association I declare the 


Twenty-eighth Conference open and ready 
for business. As we meet in the state of 
Rhode Island, it is quite proper that the first 
day should be “Rhode Island Day,” and it is 
quite as appropriate that we ask a librarian 
from that state to preside at this first meet- 
ing. Therefore I have pleasure in introduc- 
ing to you Mr. Harry L. Koopman, librarian 
of Brown University, as chairman for the 
afternoon. (Applause.) 

Mr. Koopman: Ladies and gentlemen, 
clothed with this brief but not little author- 
ity, I have the honor to present to you the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State of Rhode 
Island, the Honorable Frederick H. Jackson, 
who will address you in behalf of the state 
of Rhode Island. (Applause.) 

Lieut.-Gov. Jackson: Mr. Chaifman and 
ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleasing duty 
to welcome you to the state of Rhode Island 
and Providence planiations. I believe there 
have been but three meetings of your associ 
ation in New England. Consequently we feel 
flattered to have this assembly of earnest 
and gifted men and women gathered in our 
state. You can readily understand why we 
should feel aggrieved were you to measure 
the degree and the heartiness of our welcome 
by the degrees of latitude and longitude with 
which our little state is fettered. So as we 
stand here upon the shore looking to our 
farthest horizon we look eastward and assure 
you that all is yours, and we trust that the 
sea, the sky and the air may conspire with 
our little commonwealth in our welcome to 
you, so that the days that you are with us 





may be days full of profit and joy and fel- 
lowship long to be remembered, and so com 
plete as to make you forget anything that ; 
may be lacking in our hospitality. Througl 
the munificence of some of the sons and 
daughters of Rhode Island we have, in our 
state, libraries that might well be the pride of 
any municipality or community. Generati 
after generation will have cause to bless 
names of Brown, Hazard, Sayles, Hale, Har 
ris, Rogers and Wilcox. Nevertheless, 
look with anticipation as the direct 
growth of this meeting, to a new and de 
ening interest in libraries for the smal! 
towns and rural communities in our st 
With the rapid influx of foreigners 
greater safeguard to American ideals cou 
possibly be reared than the multiplication 
libraries throughout the state, managed under 4 
such auspices as shall be best calculated 
awaken an interest in a higher and m 
wholesome sort of literature than now finds 
its way intothe homes ofthe common people s 
In all that is being done in the way of educ 
tion nothing is of higher importance than the 
cultivation of a love for good literature among 





the people in general, and that is what libra 
ries can and must do. It must be their con 
tribution to the development of the nati 

and the perpetuity of its institutions. Ina 
much as it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, I hope you may be blessed in your 
meeting here far beyond your farthest an 
ticipations and ambitions, because of the 
inspiration and impetus to needed effort 
throughout Rhode Island which your coming 
may arouse. Again welcome to Rhode Island 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Koopman: I now have the pleasure of 
presenting to you Rowland G, Hazard, Esq., 
of Peace Dale, who will speak to you in be- 
half of the local committee. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hazarp: Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, I have hastened home for the 
purpose of telling you how glad South Kings- 
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n is to welcome this society In coming 
from New York yesterday on a very crowded 
train as some of you did also—lI had to 
sit with an Irishman, one of the “common 
people” who form the sinew of this common 
wealth and of all the other commonwealths 
He was afflicted with curiosity on two points, 
nd he incessantly demanded to know, first, 

n we should reach Long Island, and, 
econd, “What makes this crowd?” His sec- 

nd point was the most difficult one, for I 

sured him that Long Island was to be seen 
from the car window and pointed it out. He 

as greatly disappointed, but he admitted 
that that answered his first question. His 


second one, however, stayed by him and he 
offered two suggestions First, he said 
[ have it It’s them Christian Scientists 
g r to Boston (Laughter. ) 


But he soon weakened on that, for I told 
him that I didn’t tl 





it looked like it 
I think there 


ere six ladies in the group, and they occu 


pied three seats; but in that group there was 
1 man 1 S e was seated y 1 Ly 
igine tor y rseives but it was a ery 


information freely and continuously to th 


The Irishman’s observant eye fell upon 


him and he offered a suggestion. He said 


‘If it wasn’t so far East I should believe that 
he was a Mormon elder.” (Lang 
The Narragansett count! 

the honor of welcoming you, is one of the 
olde ettled parts of the United St 

the New England coast This part of th 
sta s, particularly, a habit of welcoming 
strangers, and it has had this habit for 
J years We have welcomed strangers 


fa rts among the feathered tribes. Ther 


as heard here three years ago, for the 
first time in Rhode Island, the note of the 
cardinal bird. I dare say you all know the 
cardinal bird. I notice that the librar 
the pictures of the cardinal bird in some part 


of this country, and he is sometimes shown in 
New England by mistake, because only his 
note is heard here. For it is not the cardinal 
bird that we have welcomed, it is the great 


Carolina wren who, according t Nuttall, 


rejoices more particularly to imitate the car 


FIRST SESSION 


Me 


of the birds in his reper 
toire We had the cardinal bird by grace of 


the Carolina wren three years ago through 


i wh Seasol And so we welcomed that 
strange hen among the flowers that grow 
here we have only to point out to you the 
tlower which is st beginning to bud, grow 
ing upon the sandy sh of our ponds, the 
sabati that beautif wer that comes 
from the South, this being its northern limit 
And upon the hills in the country uth of 
us there are t rhododendrons growing 1n 
s full proft n i ipon any mountainside 
in Carolin: So that we are in the habit of 


welcoming strangers of the bird and flower 


tribes; but you, coming as the harbingers of 
the seaso1 re aoubly weicome I s with 
I utt the sentimer h 
throughout this reg n 
t South Kingston (Af 





alae 
i ise.) 


Mr. Koopman: I stand here now a repr 





cntative of the libra s of RI le | rd, 
but not t make a spt n I have been asked 
several times bv re rters for a copy of iny 
ldre¢ n this casion I avoid them 
best | 1, and 1 ] 1 going tell 
why 1 can i Spx 
time I had two very good speech but 
they have both been taken away from ( 
(Laughter.) When I first heard tl I was 
appear before you at this time I thought 
t would be a good idea t epare an ad 
giving y ething of history 
nd description of Rhode Island libraries, and 


very interesting and would not have taken 
more than an hour to de r, but eof1 
ends heard I and ked t ee it nd 
they straightway sent it to the printer ar ) 
I $1 ved of tl 1 \ i 

ther speech, a few days ago the R 
Island librarians me ind coached 1 y 
said, “All that s wanted of you not t 

ke a speech, but nply to give t a 


warm welcome.” I came down here yester 


1 7 ae hed ant in 
day and I found that the weather had ¢ in 
thead of me (laughter), and there was no 
one left here who would be willing to listen 
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But perhaps you will allow me to refer to 
just a few points which may be of interest. 
One is the name of the state of Rhode 
Island. A few of you in Providence the 
other day saw a letter written by Roger Wil- 
liams 241 years ago, in which he gives the 
meaning of the words “Rhode Island.” You 
can still read it in the John Carter Brown 
handwriting. He says, 
isle of roses” —a 


Library, in his 
“Rhode Island is an 
beautiful name, and those of you who have 
taken a ride on the Sea View Railroad or 
have wandered along our byways will realize 
how appropriate it is this month, and as next 
June comes atound and finds you somewhere 
else, and succeeding years come with their 
train of roses, I hope they will remind you 
of Rhode Island, and then you will remember, 
I trust, how glad we all were to see you, 
what a good time you had at Narragansett 
Pier and how much profit you derived from 
this Narragansett Pier meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

Just one more point. Not all the visitors 
within hearing this afternoon may realize 
that not every state in the Union is able to 
entertain so large a company of guests as 
now come to our American Library Associa- 
tion meetings; but Rhode Island is fortunate 
in having two summer resorts where you can 
be entertained. One of them is this one, on 
the eastern shore of the Narragansett country, 
and the other is at the extreme southwest 
point of the state. When we met together 
to decide where we should invite you, no 
sooner was the other place mentioned than 
we all said, “That is entirely superfluous 
this year. If they go to Narragansett Pier 
they can do both,” and so, ladies and gentle- 
men, while you have now met at Narragan- 
sett Pier, I invite you for the rest of the 
season to “Watch Hill!” (Applause.) 

The Presipent: It is a pleasant duty for 
me to acknowledge in behalf of the Associa- 
tion the greeting which has come to us and 
our sincere appreciation of it, and to thank 
our friends for the very kind words which 
they have spoken—you, Governor Jackson, 
for making us feel at home; and you, Mr. 
Koopman, for bringing us into your state; 
and you, Mr, Hazard, as representing the 
committee which has borne the burden and 
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heat of preparation, for the completeness of 
your arrangements. (Applause.) With such 
an auspicious opening it seems to me that the 
sessions ought to be productive of lasting 
benefit to all concerned, 

Mr. Hitt then delivered the 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS: ONE PHASE OF LIBRARY 


DEVELOPMENT 
(See p. 3.) 


The secretary read a letter to Mr. Hill 
from Henry R. Tepper, of the Atheneum 
Library, London, regretting his enforced ab- 
sence from the meeting, and saying: “I do 
not think it is of any use sending you a 
written paper, as the only value or interest 
in whatever remarks I have to make would 
be in its personal character, not reproducible 
in a written essay, so that I beg you will 
excuse this omission. I you that I 
wish you and the American Library Associa- 
tion every success and happiness.” 

The secretary read also the following let- 
ter from Dr. A. S. Streenperc, of Horsens, 
Denmark: 


assure 


I send the best wishes for the 28th annual 
meeting of the American Library Assccia- 
tion. I trust that the meeting will bring the 
American library work a large step onward 
on its glorious progress. 

I feel very glad for having many friends 
present at the meeting, friends who through 
years have helped me in my work. It will in- 
terest them to hear, I am sure, that also in 
Denmark the library movement is going for 
ward. 

Last year we have had a renewal of the 
work for school libraries (both pupils’ and 
teachers’); we have begun to work for sol- 
diers’ libraries; and, what I think the most 
important thing, we have got a library asso- 
ciation. 

The work for children’s libraries has not 
the same form in Denmark as in America 
We have no library buildings with reading- 
rooms for children, and we have very few 
trained librarians. We therefore had to give 
the work over to the school. It is the munici- 
palities who own the libraries (in Denmark 
the public school is municipal), and the state 
gives grants to the libraries, not exceeding 
the sum which the municipality itself spends 
on the library. The state library commission 
distributes the grants to the libraries and 
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gives advice and instruction to them. I have 
written a small book, “The school and the 
library,” which has been sent to all schools in 
Denmark, ard to many schools in Norway 
and Sweden also; in this I have tried to show 
how reading can best be connected with the 
other work of the school, and have given rules 
for the management of the library. 

Because with us it is the school which man- 
ages the children’s libraries, it is of the greater 
importance that the teacher himself be fond 
of books and well informed about reading. 
Last year the state resolved to give grants to 
the teachers’ libraries; the library commis- 
sion helps these libraries just as it helps the 
children’s libraries; and I have for some years 
given lectures on books, reading and librury 
work on the normal schools. 

For some years there has been a movement 
for using a part of the time, during which the 
young men get their training as soldiers (in 
our country all healthy young men must go 
in for soldiers and are trained during six or 
12 months) to forward their enlightenment. 
The library commission has got to distribute 
grants to soldiers’ libraries, as well as to the 
other libraries. 

The good old truth about “strength in 
union” has at last taken hold on the Danish 
librarians. They have formed an association: 
“Danmarks Folkebogsamlinger” (the popular 
libraries of Denmark). The first result of 
the union was that the libraries got a discount 
of 25 per cent. on all new books. Then the 
association published in May the first number 
of the first Danish library journal, Bogsam- 
lingsbladet. On the program of the associa- 
tion stands the development of a system of 
travelling libraries and the founding of more 
reading-rooms in connection with the lending 
libraries. But besides all this, the association 
will, I am sure, create a love for the library 
work — and a hope for its future in those peo- 
ple who, spread over the country, have worked 
for the libraries and have felt very often how 
difficult it is to work separately, when you 
wish to bring forward a new movement. 

Surely our library work is then advancing, 
although in a slow pace. And for our work 
we also in the future will go to our American 
colleagues for models and for help. 


The president announced 


TELLERS OF ELECTION 


as Arthur L. Bailey and J. T. Jennings; anda 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


as Dr. J. H. Canfield, Miss Anne Wallace, 
Miss Katharine L, Sharp. 
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The secretary presented the 
REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
(See Transactions of Council.) 
first summarizing the business transacted at 
the two interim meetings of Council, held at 
Lake Placid, Sept. 25-30, 1905, and at At- 
1906.* For the two 
sessions of Council held at Narragansett Pier 


lantic City, March to, 
there were reported selection of place of 1907 
meeting as Asheville, N. C 
ment of invitations from Virginia; nomina- 


, with acknowledg- 
tions (with announcement that ticket would 
include any supplementary nominations sent 
in signed by five members) ; appointment of 
Council committee to report on A. L. A 
district meetings; and action taken regarding 
library post, “A. L. A. catalog” five-yearly 
supplement, and report of the delegates to 
copyright conferences 

The Present: No action being necessary, 
this report will simply be considered as pre- 
sented to the Association. 

We will now listen for a moment to Mr. 
Hazard, who did not give us quite light 
enough on the subject of the library here at 
Narragansett. 

Mr. Hazarp: If you will allow me to add 
a word that I intended to say before, Mr. 
President, there were two of us who started 
out from Peace Dale this afternoon upon 
missions somewhat dissimilar — one to inves- 
tigate a colony of gypsy moths which has 
taken up its residence in our neighboring 
village of Wakefield; the other, myself, who 
came down here to investigate very much 
the same thing, an army of bookworms who 
have invaded Narragansett Pier. (Laugh 
ter.) But we have no idea of extermina 
tion in regard to the bookworms — we believe 
in bookworms, and we have evidence of that 
belief in the establishment long ago, in the 
year 1854, of our little library at Peace Dale 
It is still a very modest little library, and 
we would like very much to welcome every 
member of this conference to the library at 
Peace Dale. We hope you will take ad- 
vantage of such opportunities as you may 


*(For transactions of Council at these interim 
meetings, see Library Journal, Nov., 1905, p. 862; 
April, 1906, p. 176.) 
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have to visit us, to give us your ideas, tell 
us what we need, and to look us over. At 
all events, you shal] have a very hearty wel- 
come. Thank you again. (Applause.) 

J. I. Wyer read the 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The secretary’s report will cover certain 
matters of interest to the Association at large 
which do not naturally fall within the prov- 
ince of any of the regular committees or 
officers : 


Amendments to constitution and by-laws 


At the Portland Conference of 1905 the 
Council voted and the Association in joint 
meeting approved the amendment to section 
12 of the constitution by adding thereto the 
words, “It shall have authority to include in 
the publications of the Association so much 
of the program, notices, circulars and proceed- 
ings of affiliated associations as it may deem 
advisable.” Similarly section 17 was amended 
by adding thereto the words “It may by two- 
thirds vote upon suitable conditions affiliate 
with the American Library Association other 
organizations kindred in purpose.” 

In accordance with section 26 of the consti- 
tution these amendments must be approved 
by the Association in open session at two 
Successive meetings, and they will, therefore, 
be presented for final adoption at the pres- 
ent conference. 

The purpose of these amendments is to 
facilitate mutually satisfactory affiliation with 
associations and societies of national scope 
having related aims and work, and upon their 
final ratification by the present conference 
the executive board will be able to act form 
ally and distinctly upon the applications now 
before it from the League of Library Com- 
missions and the -National Association of 
State Libraries. Should the Bibliographical 
Society of America be disposed to make sim- 
ilar overtures for affiliation the relation will 
assuredly be welcomed. 

At the meeting of the executive board held 
in Atlantic City, N. J., March 10, 1906, the 
board recommended to the Council an amend- 
ment to section 1 of the by-laws by inserting 


after the word “January” the words “save that 


for the first year the dues for individuals shall 
be $3. Any person renewing membership shall 
pay all arrears of dues or dues required from 
new members.” This recommendation was 
duly adopted by the Council and the by-laws 
thus formally amended. The effect of this 
action is to create an entrance fee of $1 f 
new members. It does not change the 
annual dues of the Association, which are $2 
per year as heretofore. It will not affect in 
any way the sum paid by any member of the 
Association who joined before June 1, 1906, 
or who maintains regular membership year 
after year. The executive board and Council 
considered it a wise step as encouraging cot 
tinuity of membership, and in adopting the 
change the American Library Association 1s 
but following the practice and policy com 
mon to nearly all associations similar to our 
own. It was felt that continuance of mem 
bership is a professional duty which may 
not unreasonably be expected from all library 
workers; and as ample notice was given of 
the amendment before it went into effect 
abundant .opportunity was afforded to forestali 
its provision. Twice within the past year th 
executive board have considered a propos 
tion brought before it to increase the annual 
dues to $3, and upon each occasion hav 
refused to take the step as tending to d 
courage regular membership among the rank 
and file of the library profession 


Representation at Liége Conference 
The Association was represented by P: 
fessor C. M. Gayley, of the University of 
California, and Mr. P. L. Phillips, of the 
Library of Congress, at an international 
ference held at Liége in August, 1905, t 
consider the systematic reproduction of va 


uable manuscripts. 
Copyright revision 


During the past fifteen months t! 
tant conferences have been held (the initiat 
coming from the Librarian of Congress) lo 
ing toward an harmonious codification, w 
necessary revisions, of our _ inconsistet 
American copyright laws. These meetin 
have been attended by representatives of th 
various interests concerned, chiefly the pub 


lishers, authors, and printing trades. Libra- 
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As the total number of members enrolled 
during the 30 years’ life of the Association 
has been 3844, it appears that one-fourth of 
them has been added in the last 4 years 

Several causes contribute to the very grati- 
fying and unusual increase during the past 
year 

1. The efforts of the ways and means com- 
mittee, which while they have been primarily 
directed towards the securing of funds for 
the establishment of permanent headquarters 
have also brought before several thousand 


SESSION 


members 
While the 
have included a librari 


fair number of 


not 


unreasonable 


and 
brary memberships, and 
d that all 
not members 


institutions, it 


that there should be a further ery ¢ 


siderable increas¢ l 
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the 


mem 
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that 


are more 


ary 


within two It is hoped 
all of which 
or less directly offshoots of the American Li 
feel that small 


carry American 


brary 


Association, will the 


annual sum necessary 


Associ 


propriate and commendable ch 


to an 


Library ation membership is an af 


arge upon their 


funds, and is but an inadequate though fitting 


recognition of the parent association and its 


increasingly useful work for Americat 


libraries 

It may not be amiss at this point to indi- 
cate briefly just what attaches 
to membership in the American Library Asso- 


ciation. 


significance 


Considered merely as a quid pro quo, 
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it offers in return for the annual fee of $2 
the volume containing the “Papers and pro- 
ceedings” of the annual meeting; the Hand- 
book, the completest current directory of 
American library work and workers; the 
A. L. A. Booklist, a and authori- 
tative guide to what to buy and how to buy 
it. Its chiefest significance, however, is far 
other and than the mere matter of 
value received. If the American Library 
has done or is doing 

American librarians, with a 


useful 


more 


Association 
anything for 
small and slowly growing membership and 


now 


consequently a very slender and inconsider- 
able income, it can surely do immeasurably 
has at its back what is en- 
tirely possible — a steady membership of from 
three to five thousand library workers. A. L. A. 
membership, then, means holding up the hands 
of the library organization in the 
land, enabling it to accomplish for all of us, 
through the strength of union and co-opera- 
tion and in a useful of work 
which are crying to be done, what none of 
us, singly, could attempt. The bare 
mention of the library fields, white for har- 
vest, leads naturally to the next topic to 
which your attention is called, namely, 


more when it 


chiefest 


dozen lines 


even 


Permanent headquarters 


For 30 years, since its organization until 
the present moment, the business and admin- 
istrative work of this Association — the work 
of its treasurer, its secretary, its recorder, the 
trustees of its permanent funds, and to a 
great degree the administration of its most 
considerable business enterprise —the work 
of the Publishing Board —«:’ these have been 
done as a labor of love, in most cases abso- 
lutely without money remuneration, and when 
payment in money has been made it has been 
always so nominal a matter as to be practi- 
cally a negligible quantity, entirely incom- 
mensurate with the worth of the service per- 
formed. Money cannot measure the worth 
of such distinguished and conscientious ser- 
vice as has been rendered to the American 
Library Association in its formative period 
and often at distinct personal sacrifice as 
president, ¢.g., by Justin Winsor, who was 
eleven times elected to its highest office; by 
Dr. Hill and Dr. Dewey, who together 
served for 24 years as secretary; by Mr. Carr 
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and Mr. Jones, whose joint services as treas- 
urer cover 17 years; or by Mr. Fletcher and 
Mr. Soule in their years of service on the Pub- 
lishing Board and endowment fund. Within 
the past five or six years, however, the busi- 
ness of the various American Library Asso- 
ciation offices has grown so that it is not 
only impossible for busy men to live up to 
the manifold opportunities, abundant cn 
every hand, but it is almost unjust to the 
active officers and quite unjust to the Associ 
ation to ask them to assume these conside: 
able and steadily increasing obligations 
The Publishing Board now finds itself a 
full fledged publishing concern employing a 
capital of $100,000. The trustees of the en 
dowment fund are asked to invest, take care 
of and keep books for a sum of about $110,000 
income of the 
tion from all sources is now about $8000 per 
annum. 


The normal annual Associa 
The volunteer service of the treas 
urer has grown to a laborious routine in on 
state; the constantly enlarging work of the 
secretary's office has been carried on in an 
other and sometimes a distant state; the Pub 
lishing Board has its offices still elsewhere 
The work of alli from lack of cen 
tralization, and it has become apparent that 
the business affairs alone of the Association 


suffers 


need a permanent headquarters, not to men 
tion the inspirational, instructional and mis 
sionary opportunities of an ideal library head- 
quarters such as were outlined in the library 
journals a few years ago. 

It has been hoped that some generous ben 
efactor would come forward with a gift suf 
ficient to inaugurate the ideal plan, and it 
seems only a reasonable belief that a real 
national library headquarters in the broadest, 
deepest sense, realizing to the full the cer- 
tain and suggested possibilities, would render 
a large return on any endowment, in increased 
library efficiency throughout the land. It 
would seem that a liberal gift specifically de- 
voted to advancing the standard of adminis- 
tration and esprit de corps within the four 
walls of our libraries is but a rational com 
plement of that generosity which has provided 
the buildings themselves. However, no such 
gift has been forthcoming, and believing that 
the Lord helps those that help themselves, 
about 15 months ago your executive board 
employed a field agent and appointed a com- 
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mittee on ways and means to provide funds 
for the consolidation and conduct of at least 
the most pressing of the Association’s busi- 
ness functions under one roof and manage- 
ment at some metropolitan point. The report 
of this committee on ways and means will 
be presented at a later session of this conter- 
nce, and will be heard with interest by all 
those who have at heart the best interests of 
the American Library Association. 

This brief statement of the gradual de- 
velopment of the needs of the Association 
for permanent headquarters is made so that 
the Association may be fully informed as to 
the reasons for the present effort to secure 
them. It is not in place here to discuss 
plans for them in any detail. If it appears 
that sufficient funds are available, the execu 
tive board will work out carefully the many 
nportant and difficult arrangements as to 
scope, Organization and administration. And 
in definitely turning our back upon the old 
of loyal and earnest work by those 


regim 


who have loved our Association, believed 


Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1905 


Fees from annual members 


From 1 member for 1903 
z 85 - “1004 
1064 , “7905 
127 és “ 1006 
1277 members at $2.00 
From t member for 1906, 
Fees from library members 
From 2 libraries for 1904 
“ 9 = “1905 
a “ “ 100% 


4 


39 libraries 


Life memberships : 
Nina E. Browne, T. Frankl 
Registration of non-members 


heartily in its purpose and given of their best 
time and strength to its upbuilding, the ex 
ecutive board < he z iation must not 
lose sight of the fact, for it is a fact, that 
there are some qualities and assets far more 
fruitful an ignificant than mere money in 
the succ 1 conduct of the best work of 
wn here must 
of commercialization of the Amer 
brary Association. If permanent head 
are to become a reality they will 
succeed in just the measure and to exactly 
hat the old spirit whicl 
the 
Ass 


irrier, Mary A. Keach, 3 at $25.0 
rtland and Alaska excursion, 21 at $5.00 


From Committee on Ways and Means, contributions from 15 persons 
From trrstees of the Endowment Fund for expenses of Committee on Bi 


proceedings, including 500 extras 


70.50 


Interest on current deposits at Merchants National Bank, Salem 31.54 


$6260, 21 
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Payments, Jan.-Dec., 1905 


Proceedings, St. Louis Conference: 


Stenograpl 
Aug 
Handbook 
Oct 
Secret ¢ 
.pr 


June 


July 


Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


Treasurer's 
Feb 
Apr. 
June 


>> | 


Helen E. Haines, preparation of index Te 
1. Publishers’ Weekly, printing, binding, and delivery 


I : ie reprints ... 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
is is postage 


gs, Portland Conference 


17. Pudlishers’ Weekly, reprints......... 




























10.00 
1235.92 
2.05 
11.75 


5.00 


20.25 


‘hd 5 
17. Helen E. Haines, preparing index.................. id 10.00 ' 
30. Publishers’ Weekly, printing, binding, and delivery... 1110.62 j 
2 . . postage and telegram ESR 1.82 
24 x: = extras for National Association of State 
Libraries ccccccces 35.50 
24. Publishers’ Weekly, reprints 15.88 
26. Chark H. Bailey, reporting Portland Conferenc« 
16. Jacob North & ( 14 
S iry 
17. J. 1. Wyer, Jr., $50.00; June 12, $75.00; Sept. 13, $50.00; Dec 
18, $75.00 ‘ 
nd confe rence expenses: 
13. J. I. Wyer, Jr., preliminary announcements, stationery, p 
age, efc.. psa oned oars 50.37 
17. J. Il. Wyer, Jr., stenographer, envelopes, 24.50 
17. KF. W. Faxon, travel announcement and postag {1.50 
26. E. C. Hovey, stamped envelopes, etc 76.61 
12 H. M. Hight, printing........ 5.50 
12, J. I. Wyer, Jr., petty expenses......... 12.25 
18 Wright & Potter Printing Co., final announcement 19.75 © 
8. Nygren & Hedeen, signs........... : 10.50 
8. John P. Morton & Co., programs and advance attend 
register Seberah bAekeRSRES coe O8 39.80 
8. J. I. Wyer, Jr., postage, stenographer, etc...... 31.05 
13. J. I. Wyer, Jr., printing letter heads, postage, etc 25.40 
a ere 10.03 ® 
30. J. Il. Wyer, Jr., postage, stenographer, etc sree 44.85 
24. Wright & Potter Printing Co., circulars and envelopes 60.75 
24. T. W. Koch, illustrated programs and lantern... 38.75 
18. J. I. Wyer, Jr., express, postage, and stenographer 17.58 
28. Wright & Potter Printing Co., circular and envelopes 63.35 
28. A. L. A. Publishing Board, postage and express 4.62 
sé 
expenses 
22. Newcomb & Gauss, circulars.............. eens 2.25 
4. Gardner M. Jones, envelopes and postage 32.50 
SE RACRE TOON, TN, Bic occ cee ccc cccssovcncscscs ; [./0 
12. Raymond & Whitcomb Co., travel expenses, Portland and 
return Juba bh. PRAM GOERS ERENS Metdbewsinn seaees 141.00 
18 Gardner M. Jones, clerical assistance, etc............. 27.90 
4. Gardner M. Jones, balance expenses attending conference 46.00 
17. Gardner M. Jones, stamped envelopes............... 42.80 
28. Gardner M. Jones, clerical assistance, postage, etc.... 39.91 
28 Newcomb & Gauss, bills and envelopes Pe eanecens 9.50 
28. Newcomb & Gauss, delinquent notices................. 2.50 
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Committee on Bookbuying 


Mar. 13. Library Bureau, | 





pr ‘ Baker Printine Co., bulletin 
‘ 4 Baker Printi ( bulls S rl 
4. Leader Pr ( 1 N t 
. 2 Ge xDr lp 9 
4. New Yi P Libs 1 
| 12 J C D ¢ | , 
] Library | { 2 
} ( \ ext 
Aug j b ae | P ( t N 
] ry ( ' ] 
; ¢ lL) 
\ \ 
] irv | ( 
| P \ 
4 | ( ) 
{ -* é 
| Pp 
( ] \\ 
~ Swe & ] 
} 
r 
' 
2 \\ ‘ | 
c | ( XI t . +- 
E. 
2. &. \ ex ( ’ 
| 
) 
ik 
e $342.4 
‘ en ment fur 
berships ft 00.9 
R t Tegis t 1 r ex ns liv l l In Q ,00 
e n han | Dec 3I, 1905 
e Ne England Trust Co 27.1 
Merchents National Bank, Salem 231.07 
Savings Wey] 1534.50 
( 5.00 
(707.72 
z $6200.21 
[he number of members in good standing on The count of annual and library 
T . - , P Folle es . 
Vec. 31, 1905, was as follows: includes only those who had p for 1905, 


Honorary members....... a Sey ee 9 or, in advance, for 1906 


Perpetual member.. errr ene I During the year 1905, 258 new members 


5 Life fellows. . re ie eter ee 2 joimed the Association, and 9 members died 
Life members OO A s 45 In conformity with custom, tl report 


! 


Annual members. - ; a 1162 covers the calendar year 1905, but in order 


Library members.. gals tet nle aie 34 that members may understand the present 
lis 


finan ial conaition ¢ f the A ociation, a iur 


1253 ther staterment is necessary. 
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The receipts and expenditures from Jan. 1 
to June 23, 1906, were as follows: 


Re etpts: 
SPE pucacasescusegeunneeesseent $3308.00 
Life memberships........... nw. SS 
Ways and means committee...... 1180.00 
ENE ~~ o cusecuenscetecéseseyens 37.05 


$4750.65 


Payments: 


I: BUR gro cdcsacteandi $50.00 
Secretary’s and conference expenses. 199.87 
Treasurer’s expenses............... 32.95 
Committee on book buying........ 101.22 
Committees? sections, etc........... 180.14 
Assistant secretary.......ccccccces OS 

Trustees of the endowment fund... 225.00 


$1764.66 


The balance on hand June 23 is $4783.72. 

The unexpended balances of appropriations 
for the year 1905-06 amount to $2484. 
This includes the salary of the assistant sec- 
retary to August 1, but makes no allowance 
for further payments on headquarters ac- 
count. Some of the other items are likely to 
exceed the estimates. 

I thank the members of the American Li- 
brary Association for the honor they have 
conferred upon me by electing me treasurer 
of the Association for the past nine years. 
The work has been agreeable, but it has in- 
creased so as to be burdensome, and I must 
now ask to be relieved from further service. 

GarpNER M. Jones, Treasurer. 


The following account of audit was ap- 
pended : 


These accounts have been duly audited and 
found to be correct, the proper vouchers be- 
ing shown. 

S. W. Foss, 
Drew B. HALL, 
THeoposia E. Macurpy, 


) Finance 
j Committee 


Voted, That the report be accepted and 
placed on file. 
Necrology 
1. Rache Berry (A. L. A. no. 3185, 1904) 
died March 24, 1905. Miss Berry was born 


March 1, 1853. In the fall of 1902 she, with 
two friends, started the McCook (Nebraska) 


Public Library, and she devoted all her time 
and attention to the same until the time of her 
death. She was a trustee of the library and 
president of the Nebraska State Library Asso 
ciation, having been elected to that office in 
October, 1903. She attended the St. Louis 
conference. 


2. John Clarkson Houghton (A. L. A. no 
161, 1878) died at Lynn, Mass., July 26, 1905 
He was born in Lynn July 1, 1823, and was 
educated in the public schools of Lynn and 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham. He was for 
six years a teacher and for 22 years in the 
shoe business, both in his native city. He 
served on the common council and in the state 
legislature, and was for 10 years a member of 
the school committee. On the organization of 
the Lynn Public Library, in 1862, Mr. Hough 
ton was chosen a trustee, holding this position 
until his election as librarian in 1877. Or 
June 1, 1904, he resigned on account of ill 
health due to his advancing years. In all he 
gave 42 years of consecutive service to the 
stitution. He was a vice-president of the M 
sachusetts Library Club for the year 1891-2 

Library Journal, August, 19 


3. Sophia A. Mery (A. L. A. no. 1877, 
1899) died Sept. 10, 1905, in Lakeside H 
pital, Cleveland, Ohio, after an illness of t 
years. Miss Mery was a graduate of the 
ledo High School in 1802 After te 
several years in the public schools, in Dec 
ber, 1898, she was appointed assistant in 
juvenile department of the Toledo Public Li 
brary, and a year and a half later was placed 
in charge. In August, 1903, Miss Mery tool 
her vacation preparatory to a year at the Pratt 
Institute Library School, a leave of absen 
having been granted by the library board, but 
failing health prevented her carrying out the 


plan. 


4. Leonard Dwight Carver (A. L. A. no 
1c08, 1892) died in Augusta, Me., Sept. 16, 
1905. Mr. Carver was born in Lagrange, Me., 
Jan. 26, 1841. He was educated in the com 
mon school, and was fitting for college at 
Foxcroft Academy when the Civi! War broke 
out. He at once enlisted in the Second Main« 
regiment, and took part in every engagement 
until the regiment was mustered out in 1863 
He then resumed his studies and graduated 
from Colby College in 1868. He taught school 
for six years and then studied law, being ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1876. He practiced law 
in Waterville, Me., from 1876 to 1800, when 
he was appointed state librarian. In 1892 he 
joined the A. L. A. and attended many of its 
conferences. He took an active interest in 
the work of the National Association of State 
Libraries, serving as its president and upon 
its committees. He was the leading spirit in 
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the Maine Library Commission and a friend 


and adviser of the state library association 
—Library Journal, October, 1905. 
James Read Chadwick, 


M.D. (A. L. A 
no. 108, 1877), was found dead outside his 
summer residence at Chocorua, N. H., early 

the morning of Sept. 24, 1905. It is sup 
yosed that he fell from the piazza roof some 

1e during the 1 Dr ck was 
born in Boston, Nov. 2, 1844. He graduated 
from Harvard College in 1865 and from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1871. After two 
years of study in Europe he returned to Bos- 
ton and began the practice of his specialty, 
in which he gained high 
He was instrumental in founding 
i in 1876 


ioht 


¢ 
, 
‘ PSilt 


gynecology, soon 
distinction 
the American 
nd was its secretary for six years 
lected president of the in 1897. 
dwick was an ardent 
founded the Bostor 


monument t 


Gynecological Society in 
He was 


society Dr 


“nic a 


and his dev 


rie Was 5 


his death. In 1904 
he Association of 
ife member of the 
urnal N 


1905 


cted president 
Librarians. He 
A. L.A 


n 


a] 
brary J 
Sept. 25, 
William Phine 
1877) died at 
ss., Nov. 23, 1905 
Salem, Mass., Jan 
is Hon, end Rev. Ch 
r of the standard hist 
ft. and his mother \ 
Wendell H 
vard College in 


1dmitted to 


v., 1905; B 


his 


Ime S 

lied ] W 
ex county bar 
did 
Ss and was fre 


iwyers because 


1856, len stu 
was 
seldom 
work in examinir le 
consulted by other | 
of his exhaustless fund of information about 
the early settlers of the county He wrote 
many pamphlets and articles on local his 
torical and genealogical matters, and is said 
to have furnished most of the facts con 
tained in his father’s history of Salem witcl 
ft. He was librarian of Insti 
from 1860 to 1888, and of 
American Historical Associ: of 
the Massachusetts Historical Al 
though he attended but one conference of the 
A L. A. (Boston, and 
known to few of its members, 
rest in its work by maintaining 
membership by the 
since his joining in 


—Boston 


appeared he courts, but 
uch 


1 
auently 


Essex 
member 
tion and 
Society 

1879) was probably 
showed his 
continuous 
innt 


ho 
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inte 
payment of dues 
1877 

Transcript, Nov. 2:5 
7. Edward Browne Hunt (A 
1980, 1900) died suddenly on the 


Boston to Dedham on Feb. 9, 
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was a 


was 
graduate of 
he 
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private 
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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, FROM DATE OF LAST REPORT, 
MAY 31, 1905, TO JUNE I, 1900 


CASH ACCOUNT 
Receipts 


Ne NEE GU, (vc ckd cvs bekwenese tecseeeeeseses 
Life memberships, T. F. Currier and M. A. Keach 
Esaterest Of: WAtSOl MOCEMAME. 200 ccc cc ccc cccsccccccccs 
Interest International Trust Co., on deposit to June 1, 1905 
Interest of Am. Tel. & Tel. bonds (Carnegie Fund)...... 100.00 
Life membership, N. E. Browne..............+: wane 25.00 
Interest on Watson mortgage 62.50 
Interest International Trust Co., on deposit to Dec. 1..... 50.27 
Interest Union Trust Co. to date (Carnegie Fund)...... 2410.77 
Principal Carnegie Fund, withdrawn from Union Trust Co. 95,175.00 
Interest Am. Tel. & Tel. bonds (Carnegie Fund).... os 100.00 
Life memberships, L. M. Hooper, A. G. Chandler, T. L. 

peomteeere, Th. BO We J. POG vcciv csc ccsesese 125.00 
Interest on Mo. Pac. bonds (Carnegie Fund)............. 375.00 
SEOOTOSE OR DONO Fae LAGS BOW oc c.ccidcccccctsices 200.00 
Life memberships, J. Ritchie, Jr, M. E. Ahern, C 

rillinghast + Adetaebetne eadnaes 
Interest Cleveland Term. & Valley R. R. 
Life membership, G. L. Hinckley 
Interest to date, Int. Trust Co........ 
Interest Chelsea Savings Bank to April 
Interest Brookline Savings Bank to Jan. 


Payments 


fo the A. L. A. Pebblteiite Board, ...ccccccccsccccccee S8OORO0 
l ypewriter : COCROETORES SHCOSCOHOSO CSS SOS SE 4b E88 50.00 
State St. Safe Deposit Co., bond box to June 15, 1906.. 15.00 
Portion of Assistant Secretary Hocvey’s salary (rest paid 

by Publishing Board) LcqUupibniaasnsduahs tneus 62.50 
Asst. Sec’y Hovey, toward Conference and travel expenses. 225.00 
BG nts Savased kek uasdbnn mabe euedctenthbeceaucbesins 133.63 
Asst. Sec’y Hovey, portion of salary for July and August. 150.00 
ee GS (2 ide odes pbekne rhb ehh beehen wee 75.00 
fo A. L. A. Publishing Board. 1000.00 


State St. Safe Deposit Co., record box to April 15, 1907. 10.00 
Assistant Secretay Hovey, salary for October............ 125.00 
Same, portion of November salary —daduadwawas 50.00 
Same, portion of December salary... .........cecccccees 85.47 
ca, Ee Hee EEE MOOG vb ekcecterccccdciccsaces SRD 


59,723.60 
ane RESEECIOEES cnebeeonees Me 

a 7 ss ‘6b bh bRNSe. sbabuensees Wasdsenanean’ ee 

7. o - cebu beete! RakeaNéees eee eenkaeces. Se 
I EG ciivcccehce a cawelledés dcewnee as kdleneeee bt 1.80 
DOMES FOF MIVESMORE. co. cccssccicsecccscsccccscosccess SSGRSS 
Special deposit Brookline Savings Bank, account Carnegie 

DR cvnde bt ncnceiehes aw tds ae eebibns eGheian ts 616.67 
State St. Safe Deposit Co., bond box to April 15, 1907.. 30.00 
ee aks. Fic n.d tek GWedcas cae sees 1000.00 
Interest redeposited in Chelsea Savings Bank............ 41.20 
Same, in Brookline Savings Bank.................ee000% 49.72 
Balance at Int. Trust Co.. June 1, 1906................. 3749.05 


Bonds for investment 


meecece -—-—€ 


$105,351.00 
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CONDITION OF PERMANENT FUND: 
Carnegie Fund (as in last report) $100,000.00 
Invested as tollows: 
Am. Tel. & Tel. Co. collateral bonds, due July, 1929 per cé $15,000.00 
Cleveland Term. & Valley R. R. first mortgage 
Nov. I, 1995, 4 per cent. ; 15,000.00 
Missouri Pacific R. R. coupon notes, due Feb. 10, 1908, 5 per cent. 15,000.00 
Missouri Pacific R. R. bonds, due Jan. 1, 1917, 5 per cent . 15,000.00 
N. Y. Central & Hudson R. R. R. Lake Shore collateral 
bonds, due Feb. 1, 1908, 3% per cent......... : 15,000.00 
Seaboard Air Line R. R., Atlanta-Birmingham, firs ' 
due May I, 1933, 4 per cent.. ‘ ee : aa 10,000.00 
Western Union Tel. Co. collateral trust bonds 
5 per cent...... ik amare ae aati 15,000.00 


5 I 


Re ia oan apace ek tare weeakans 100,000.00 
Cost of above, cash... it new heeteuee chen 99,353.33 
Special deposit in Brookline Savings Bank, 4 per cent , 616.67 
Carnegie Fund (principal) er 100,000.00 
Endowment Fund (per last report) rae ; 6437.9 


>< 


Less interest improperly carried to this acco 251.10 


6156.84 
Plus 12 life membershi 300.00 


Invested or deposited as follows: 
Watson mortgage (Convey 
Mass.), 5 per cent... , va: 
Deposit, Brookline, Mass., ° rank, « r : 1000.00 
| 


Redeposit, same, 4 per c¢ 


2500.00 


280.82 


Deposit, Chelsea, Mass., Saving sank, r ; 1000.00 
x) 


Redeposit, same, er cent “ i ; 4 
Deposit, Int. Trust C 14.82 


6459.54 


1454.75 
cine und (to 
On deposit Intern 


620.38 
S1o8.sor O7 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR THI 


iblishing Board, Carnegi 


~~ 


trom investments 


use of the Association, on hand 


st ‘ 


ncome from investments, et 


We find evidence of assets 
$108,591.97, of which $106,486.84 


The following report of audit was 
vended: , - 
. vested principal and $2105.13 1s interes 


At the request of Charles C. Soule, treas crued and available 


urer of the Endowment Fund of the Ameri S. W. Foss , pw 

. . urece 
can Library Association, we have examined Drew B. Hatt { Committee 
his accounts and securities. [Heoposta E. Macurpy, 
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Voted, That the report be accepted and 
placed on file. 
S. W. Foss presented the 


REPORT OF FINANCE COM MITTEE 


Mr. Foss: All finncial details relating to 
the American Library Association have been 
embodied in the two previous reports just 
read, and I will simply say for our committee 
that we have examined carefully all the bills 
that have been presented to us by the treas- 
urer and have examined the accounts and the 
vouchers of the treasurer and found them cor- 
rect, and also examined the accounts of the 
endowment fund and their bonds and secur- 
ities and their accounts, and found them in 
every instance correct. 


Received and accepted. 
Artuur E. Bostwick read the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE CN BOOK-BUYING 


Since the last report, presented to the Port- 
land Conference, the committee on book-buy- 
ing has issued seven bulletins of the usual 
postal card size, containing in all 174 pages, 
and one on letter-size paper with an en- 
closed postal card for answer. The infor- 
mation contained in these bulletins has been 
of practically the same kind as that given in 
previous issues, consisting of selected lists 
and notices of 
special bargains in books, especially those to 
be obtained through importation, with no- 
tices of special sales and dealers in foreign 
books, and of useful small bibliographies for 
libraries. It has been our aim 
to keep the readers of these bulletins in- 
formed regarding the rules of the American 
Publishers’ Association and the workings of 
the net price system, both here and abroad, 
and regarding the progress of the revision 
of the copyright laws so far as it has ap- 
peared likely to affect the interest of the 
libraries. We have also reprinted from time 
to time extracts from articles in leading 
papers which it appeared would be interest- 
ing to librarians in connection with the pur- 
chase of books, and in Bulletin no. 27 we 
have tried to emphasize the value of concerted 
action by librarians and to give them an op- 
portunity to initiate such action along cer- 


of dealers their catalogs, 


small also 
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tain lines. In Bulletin no. 19 we printed 
alphabetical index to the contents of all pré 
vious bulletins, thus making them m 
accessible and useful, 

We have felt that the bulletins might 
still more useful if members of the Ass: 
tion could be induced to give us information 
which might be used in them for the general 
good; but we regret to say that most of our 
attempts so far to secure such informati 
have failed. In our last report we spoke 
our effort to secure a list of out-of-pri 
books in general demand at libraries. \\ 
have this effort, but 
response only one or two lists—not enough 


renewed received 


to serve as a basis for action—until a r 
turn postal was used, with which we have had 
better results. Our request in Bulletin no. 19 
for simple statistics regarding book | 
chases for the lest library year brought o1 
one or twu answers, so that we were unab! 
to give the promised table based on th 
statistics. There response to 
inquiry as to whether it would pay to reprint 
numbers of the bulletin that have becom: 
are likely soon to become out of print. 
Besides distributing the bulletins we mad 
arrangements with the publishers of the B 
and News Dealer to send to each member 
of the Association a copy of their pvublicat: 


was no 


containing information of value to bo yk prt 
From the beginning of the publ 


chasers. 
the edit 
to ins¢ 


soon as 


Booklist 
began 


the A. L. A. 
ors of that 
our bulletins in 
Booklist sent 
the Association we 
mailing list the names of all members 
order that useless duplication might lb 
avoided. This left on our list something 
more than a thousand names, and if the Pul 
lishing Board should find it possible to send 
the Booklist free to these addresses, or at 
least such copies of it as contain our bul 
letins, we could then suspend independent 
publication altogether and should be able t 
carry on our work with only a small appro 
priation for travelling expenses. It may be, 
however, that the members of the Associa- 
tion think it best to still keep up independent 
publication for the sake of making complete 
sets of the bulletins in this form, and we 


tion of 
periodical 
full, 


free to all 


and as 
was members 


removed from « 
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should very much like an expression of 
opinion on this point. 
The chairman of this committee has by 


direction of the executive board continued 


to act as a delegate of the Association to the 


conferences on copyright, but as the delegates 
present a separate report to the Council it 
is unnecessary to speak further of this mat- 
ter here. 

Our effort to aid librarians in the purchase 
of books to good advantage has been di- 
rected particularly towards helping the small- 
er libraries, and we are encouraged from what 
we hear continually from these libraries that 
we are meeting with some measure of suc- 
cess, but we feel that our success would be 
much greater if those who receive the bul- 
letins and benefit from them would be freer 
with their sugestions and with the contribu- 
tion of items of interest which may come 
under their personal observation and which 
might be interesting and valuable to librarians 
in general. 

The certificate of receipt required by the 
custom house authorities for the free entry 
of books continues to add a vexatious for- 
mality to the troubles that beset the import- 
er of books. This regulation seems never to 
have be n enforced in regard to books and 
scientific apparatus at any port of the 
United States until the year 1903. At that 
time and since, protest has been made, but 
without effect. Action in the matter, how- 
ever, has never been taken by this Associa- 
tion and it would seem to be desirable that 
this should be done. We are informed that 
such action at this time might possibly have 
weight in inducing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to reconsider his action. The cer- 
tificate of receipt now required appears to be 
no further preventive of fraud than the affi- 
davit previously furnished by the librarian 
and importer, but simply to be a vexatious 
provision requiring much extra work and 
tending to discourage importation. We there- 
fore recommend that the proper committee 
be authorized to make to the Treasury De- 
partment representations to this effect on 
behalf of this Association. 

In closing we renew our recommendation 
of last year that this committee be made one 
of the standing committees of the Associa- 
tion. 
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Voted, That the report be accepted and the 
recommendations favorably reported to the 
Council. 


W. I. Frercuer read the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TITLE AND 


PERIODICALS 


PAGES 
INDEXES TO 


Your committee regret to have very little 
effort, 
rather late in the year, to promote the object 
of their appointment through 
with the Association of Periodical 
ers 


to report, beyond an _ honest made 
co-operation 
Publish- 
Owing to circumstances beyond their 
control, this movement, which seemed likely 
to reach 
ing, is yet in a formative state, but is likely 
to result favorably very soon. 

The committee has held 
New York on April 18, 1906, all the members 
being present. No new views were present- 
ed, but it was agreed that an effort should be 
made to reach a practical co-operation with 
the Association of Periodical Publishers, 
along the lines of improvement indicated in 
the report of this committee in 1902. 

The association referred to had a meeting 
in New York on the same day, to which the 
chairman of this committee was invited, and 
where he was given an opportunity to pre- 
sent the committee’s views, which were dis- 
cussed by There 
seemed to be a general feeling that the cir- 
cular issued by the committee in 1902 was 
too radical and missed its object by asking 
for too many things at once. The associa- 
tion appointed a committee of one, Mr. J. M. 
Chapple, of the National Magazine, to work 
with our committee in the preparation of a 
basis of reform or improvement in the mat- 
ter of periodical title-pages and indexes, 
which should be submitted to the Association 
for their approval. A few days later this 
committee drew up such a paper, and sub- 
mitted it to Mr. Chapple, since which time 
we have endeavored in vain to secure a 
meeting with him or agreement by corre- 
spondence. We have no reason to ascribe 
this failure to anything but untoward cir- 
cumstances and feel sure that with a little 
more time satisfactory results will be reached. 
It is evident that our hope of co-operation 
with the publishers is in putting forward a 
self-evidencing proposition to 


some conclusion before this meet- 


one meeting in 


some of those present. 


simple and 
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with, expe further ad- 
gradually 


ting to secure 


lo establish the principle 
s co-operation and a method of carry- 
has our 


wing is draft 


been 
the 


ing it 
Foll 


agreement: 


out aim 


of the prope ysed 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE ISSUE OF TITLE 
PAGES AND INDEXES (OR CONTENTS) TO 
PERIODICALS: DRAWN UP BY A COMMIT 
TEE OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCI- 
ATION AND APPROVED BY THE ASSOCIA 
TION OF PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS. 

1. It is desirable that all periodicals should be 
distinctly marked off into volumes, and that title 
pages and some sort of index or table of contents 
should be printed for each volume, for the benefit 
of those who wish to bind their numbers. 

2. When practicable, it is very desirable that the 
title-pages and index shall be sent out fastened into 
each copy of the concluding number of a volume. 
The committee are inclined to lay stress on the desira 
bility of having the closing number of a volume con 
tain the title-page and index, especially in order that 
volumes may be completed without involving purchas- 
ers in the necessity of looking up those essential pages 
elsewhere than in the number where they are most 
useful. Many publishers of periodicals may have 
failed to euguselate the extent to which their numbers 
are sought for binding, and the consequent im 
portance, from a — point of view, of such 
an enhancement of the value of back numbers. 

3. There may be cases of periodicals issuing large 
editions for beyond those for subscribers where 
such a recommended above is hardly 
feasible In such cases it is recommended that the 
title-pages and contents be printed and held subject 
to the order of those desiring them, enough copies be 
ing printed to ensure a supply equal to demand, fu 
ture as well as present. On this point we would cite 
the testimony of Mr, F. W. Faxon, manager of the 
Boston Book Co., extensive dealers in sets of peri 

libraries Mr. Faxon 


“licals for public and private 
1 much experience in making up sets for 
and speaks with authority when he says: 
magazine 


present practice of 
editions, to be sécured 


! limited 
icati to tl usually 
causing much 


| 
sale 


practice as is 


i 
binding 


“Tt 


titles 
only 


issuing 


rate publishers, 
desire to 
i manage 
unavailable, 
find an odd 


is never ssible 


who 


made 

ssible to 

s cond-hand, it 

up a index 
. supp! ne an epl nent of 


busir 


sets to raries 


can 
busi 
onth, 
have 
Had the 


indexes are lauste PG nm our 
ness for from 1o t 5 and indexes a n 
from 
failed to get them thr I 
edition of the number 
with it th itle-page ind ind 
every 


ibraries in this ¢ , in m 


publishers 


st cases, 


subscriber or purchaser is 
s subscriptions, 
Furthermore, I 
actually make 
with the last 


no such trouble could possibly 
am sure that any 
money by the title 


publisher 
issuing and 
of every volume of his 
edition, though the opinion now is among the 
that, because perhaps a small 
wish to bind, it is a useless 
and index in every volume 
wrong, and can be proved 


publishers should consider the larger 


index 
entire 
magazine publishers 
percentage of buyers 
expense to put a title 
issued This idea is 
wron But 


issue 
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question of satisfying al] their subscribers, whic 
there is no question they would do if the entire edit 
had titles and indexes supplied.”’ 

4. It is strongly recommended that title-pages and 
contents, when issued with a number, be printed 
separate sections from reading matter and advertise 
ments, so that they can be taken off and properly 
bound where they belong without the necessity 
separating single leaves which must be pasted in 

5s. This last recommendation also applies to ti 
jurious practice of combining advertising leaves 
eaves of reading matter in one section, when 
little care, in the make-up, the sections may 
separate. Of course, this applies only to peri 
n which the advertising pages are generally rem 
before binding the numbers. 


W. I. FLercHer 

A. E. Bostwi 

E. LeMckE, 
Received 


and accepted 


sending greet 
the 


The president read a letter, 
ings gor rd 


> C 


wishes to Conference 
FAIRCHILD 


BowERMAN read 


and 
Mrs 
Georce F. the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BOOKBINDING 


BOOK PAPERS 


(See p 30. ) 


* ’ Andrews, 
chair 


vice-president, t 


he report be acc 
with recommendat 


sn 1 
iInued 


“epted 


secretary read a telegram 


KF 


in Jamestown, 


pre 

renewing invita 
Va., in 1907 
the 
Expos 


Kennedy, 


signed by various officers of 


and 


city 


James the Jamestown 
Co 


Adjourned, 5.50 


town 
p.m. 


AUTHORS’ READINGS 


(Batt Room, Matuewson House 


EVENING, JULY I) 


On Sunday evening an informal 


held, 


igs, and stereoptic 


was devoted to singing, authors’ re 
Upon moti 


resolution was 1 se 


Asso la 


president 


the secre tary a 


the greetings and sympathy of 
to Mr. F. M 
the 


under the direction of Mr 


Crunden, semior ex 


Association, in his illness. The sing 


Ibert T. Briggs 
Cambridge, was general, and admirably con 
ducted. The authors’ 


by Harry L. Koopman, 


readings were open 
librarian of Brown 
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University, who read a poem entitled “The 
and means, 


brarian of the desert” (see p. 25) Rob 
ert Gilbert Welsh, dramatic critic of the New 
York Telegram, read a short story and two 
poems Sam Walter Foss, librarian of 


Somerville (Mass.) Public Library, 


ne, putting the public 


foundation 


public 


wed with several poems, including ward 


song of the library staff,” written 
and Miss a lack of unde 


the ippreciation but with 


but 


occasion (see p 5); 


Dotha Stone Pinneo, librarian of 


Norwalk (Ct.) Public Library, closed the h sides, perhay 
udings with a short original story. After trusion on the pa 
readings a series of stereopticon views, 
trating the social side of the last twelve 
nferences (and post-conferences) of the 
n, were displayed with running 
by Frederick W. Faxon, chairman 


committee 


sociat 


MATHI 


MORNING, JI 


President Hitt calle 
30, and announced 


meeting 


anfield a —_ ls,"* prepared for the American 
Association committee and just pub- 


“HAIRMAN: 
Educational A 


lished by the National 
tion. This report I n 


mmon cause, against a common and copies are here f 
years ago, sented as the report ¢ f wha 


t 4 
CO-OPERATION WITH NA 


enemy, Ignorance About ten 


I think, the first committee was appointed by the COMMITTEE ON 


: > 

the American Library Association to seek sonar EDUCATIONAL 
with the National Educational 

nd the Library Department of entirely my own 


1¢€ 
As 


ASSOCIATION 


yperati this report wl 


ciation Was recognition is given to the 


Library ‘ommittee was originally 


+1 , 
eile on | American Libra 


following year Che 
+} 


Department took up work 
mittee appointed by the American 


icational As 


taking over of the 

Association, and the two together formulated , Edi 
definite and very valuable report, which 
ippeared in the proceedings of the Nation 
1897, and 


Educational Association for 
is also published separately and widely « 
We may 

“vf 


movemeiit 


adminis 
1; ldwit 


tributed throughout the country 
ke that as the initial point of 
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aration of the letter of transmittal, I must 
plead guilty to not making that fact nearly 
as clear as it ought to have been made; and 
I can only say that I will take pains to see 
credit and full credit to this Associ- 
representing 


that due 
ation and to its committee as 
this Association will be given hereafter. 

We have, 
he relation of libraries to the schools, coming 
to us final step 
ifter these ten years of arduous labor. We 
a very marked 
striv- 


then, this morning, this topic of 


through this report —the 


also what seems to be 


have 
] all aw 
realization of all we have been 
ing for, in the presence of the president of 
National Association, who 
comes to bring us from that asso- 
assure us of sympathy, of ap- 
operation 


the Educational! 

greetings 
ciation and to 
most hearty c: 
It gives me very great 
pleasure to Nathan C, 
Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


Pennsylvania. (Ap- 


preciation, and of 


from this time forth 


present to you Dr 
tion for the state of 
plause.) 


ADDRESS OF DR. SCHAEFFER 


Dr. ScuHaAgerrer: When I accepted the in- 
vitation to meet the American Library Asso- 
ciation on this day I made up my mind that 
I would resist the masculine tendency to 
give advice. The proverb, ‘tis more blessed 
to give than to receive, must have been writ- 
ten of advice. I am here rather for the 
purpose of glorifying the vocation of the 
teacher and the librarian and of uttering a 
sort of Macedonian cry, “Come over to us 
and help us”; for the National Educational 
Association — especially the library section — 
needs very much the help and co-operation 
of the American Library Association. We 
need that help quite as much as the teacher 
needs the help of the librarian, and I might 
announce my point of view as being strictly 
in accord with the sentiment expressed in 
this report, namely, that the library as well 
as the public school forms an integral part 
of a system of free and public education. 

We who teach and supervise schools need 
your help, for the sake of uplifting the in- 
Will you look at this mat- 
ter for a few minutes from my point of 
view? I live in the richest agricultural 
county in the United States, a county that has 


dustrial classes. 
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more money deposited in its national banks 
than any one of seven Southern states that 
and the wealth of 
due to the fact that it is a great 
Now there is perpetual war 


id 
might be named, that 
county 1s 
tobacco county 
fare between the school and the tobacco fa 
tory. ‘The boy and the girl leave the scl 
just as soon as the law allows them to go t 
work, in very many cases, and the owner 
one of those industrial establishments assures 
me that during the noon hour the telephon 
is kept in by the young pc 


who are engaging 


mstant us¢ 
seats upon the roof garden 
you I have 
le I have 


where 


for the evening I confess to 


sympathy for those young peop 


heard of industrial establishments 
takes 22 persons to make a pin; wher: 
leather passes through 64 hands before 
shoe is ready for the market. I have 1 
been able to ascertain through how many hand 
the tobacco passes until it ends in smoke and 
ashes. But think of a human being spending 
his time on every working day from the fir 
of January until the last day of December 
making the twenty-second part of a pin, the 
sixty-fourth part of a shoe, the infinitesimal 
part of a cigar, and you can realize for your 
self the monotonous drudgery of that sort of 
life and the innate influence leading those 
operatives to recreation. Now, how 
much better would it be if these workers in 
the tobacco factory and in other industrial 
establishments could at the close of the day 
go to the public library and there find th« 
recreation which their nature craves, instead 
of seeking that recreation in the saloon and 
upon the roof garden. So long as our work 
ers, our industrial classes, do not frequent th 
library, there to associate with the choice 
spirits of all the ages, but seck recreati 
in lower forms of enjoyment, so long, | 
claim, there is important work to be don 
both by the teacher and by the librarian. 
And I am not willing to accept for the 
teacher all the blame for this state of affairs 
among our industrial classes. I find that 
when anything goes wrong in the public life 
of the American people, people always !ook 
to the school for a remedy and the teacher is 
blamed for what is wrong, or at least she 
See what the teach 


If, for instance, some 


see k 


is expected to correct it. 
ers are expected to do. 
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one is found cruel to an animal, straightway 
there is legislation that teachers must give 
instruction upon the humane treatment of the 
brute creation; if it is found that cigarettes 


and stimulants sap the life of the nation, 


' 1 
I 


straightway we have !egislation t 


lat in every 
h teach phy siol gy 
cial reference to the effect 
stimulants upon the human 
ny boys leave the farm to 


to 


re 


uldren may 


vy how t la and take care of 

them; if there is a trade, 

straightway we must have manual training, 
the the girls 

to use the tools that lie at the 


and 


in order that boys, and even, 
may learn how 
basis of all the different handicrafts; 


if there is troubie in getting domestic help, 
straightway we must have the introduction of 
domestic science into the school curriculum. 
Indeed, no prophet can tell what problems 
shied at the the next 50 
We are now to celebrate the 18th 
of May in order to prepare the world for in- 
ternational arbitration, and somebody out in 
the state of Ohio, which is prolific in new 


ideas, recently proposed that the school chil- 


will be school in 


years, 


dren of this country through their teachers, 
shall raise $400,000 to build a bronze ship in 
memory of those who died in the explosion 
of the Maine. 

Now I am prepared to say that the school 
of course, help to solve some of these 
problems; but here is the difficulty, and it 
should come very near to the hearts of you 
the things which did not originally 
been 
many 


can 


librarians : 
belong to the school 
such an 


have 
that 


curriculum 
emphasized to extent 
teachers have a bad conscience with regard 
to their legitimate school work. Many teach- 
ers feel conscience stricken if somebody 
catches them teaching the three R’s; and I 
have found it absolutely necessary to show 
the fundamental relation of that which called 
the school into existence to the preservation 
of our modern civilization. There are many 
people who think that the library and the 
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school are a burden which our modern civ 


lization must carry I claim, on the 


ilization 


hand, that moder 


which the sch 


“T have listened 
lL, 1, stan 
who advocated 
+3] ~} +} 
to read until it reaches the 
another professor gave us an 


and anot 


ture on a whale, her lectur 
butterfly, and still another lecture on a Bal- 
feel 


that we 


timore oriole, and he made us 
is the kind of 
give in the school room.” 
that this 
original purpose of the school needed clari- 
fying before she could again be happy in 
her school work, and I said to her: “You 
know as well as I do that Pennsylvania has 
been made the dumping ground for the illiter 
ate populations of southern Europe. Let 
us watch one of these men who cannot read 
and write, let us see his experiences during 


information 


I saw woman’s notions of the 


I saw one of them get on the train 


long ago to 


a day. 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh not 

go to some point where he was sent by the 
firm that employed him. Every now and 
then he asked the brakeman the name of 
next station for fear he might be carried 
uldn’t re 


yond his destination; he c 
names that have been put up on tablets 

side of the When the noor 
hour came he was sent to a hotel to get his 
the 


each station 


was confronted by 
about 


dinner, and there he 
He made some 
his name and got the clerk to 
When he entered the dining 
confronted by the bill of fare, but he couldn’t 
read a word of it. In despair he asked for 
something to eat. That evening he got a let- 


hotel register. excuse 
write it 


room he was 
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ter from his daughter who was attending 
the public schools. The child thought this 
was a fine opportunity to show papa she 
could write a letter. But he couldn’t read a 
word of it. There were ink and writing ma- 
terial in that hotel, free to everybody, but 
he could not do what he wanted to do, write 
a letter to the dear ones at home. Somebody 
handed him a newspaper. Not willing to 
acknowledge his illiteracy, he held it in the 
customary position, but soon there was a 
laugh, for some one saw that he was holding 
the paper upside down. Now what was it 
that that man needed all day long? Was it 
knowledge Of a whale, of a butterfly, of a 
Baltimore oriole, or was it the ability to read 
and to write?” 

Che good woman said, “Hereafter I shall 
teach reading and writing as though the fate 
of the nation depended upon it.” (Ap- 
plause ) 

rhe illiterate man is not adjusted to our 
modern complex civilization, and no matter 
what the school teaches, the schcol is a fail- 
ure if it does not develop ability to read 
and in addition to that the reading habit 
and the library habit. (Applause.) 

Look at this whole question from the point 
of view of John Fiske and Lewis Morgan 
and other scholars who hold their views with 
regard to the development of ancient culture. 
I believe that if you look at your own work 
for a few moments from that point of view 
every one of you will go home an inch taller, 
glorifying your work as librarians in a way 
that you never magnified that work before. 
According to this theory, you will recall 
there were three great epochs in the develop- 
ment of ancient culture. The lowest, the 
stage of the savage, which had in it three 
upward steps: first, man lived on nuts and 
fruits, then man learned to fish and how to 
build a fire, finally man learned to hunt with 
bow and arrow. Did any one of those occu- 
pations call the school and the vocation of 
the schoolmaster into existence? Far from it 
And the next stage came when man stepped 
from the savage to the barbarian plane of 
life. And there I would like to make my bow 
to a woman. Did it ever occur to you that 
whenever the average girl begins to study a 


history she wishes she were a boy? And 
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why? Because our text-books on history de- 
vote about 499 pages to the achievements of 


men, and if women get half a page in the or- 
dinary text-book on history the sex is 
fortunate. The average girl is made to think 
that everything heroic in the world — yes, 
everything worth doing — belongs to the other 
sex. Now I want to say that I had a good 
deal of sympathy for that New England 
woman who, when an assembly glorified the 
Pilgrim fathers and talked of the hardships 
that the Pilgrim fathers endured, rose and 
proposed a toast to the Pilgrim mothers, who 
endured all the hardships of the Pilgrim 
fathers and then had to endure the Pilgrim 
fathers besides. (Laughter.) 

Three epochs man passes through before 
he reaches civilization. First, his life is 
madic and his wealth consists in cattle graz 
ing on the adjacent hills. But does that call 
the school and the library into existence? 
Far from it. The teacher and the librarian 
come later. The next upward step is made 


; 


when man learns how to till the soil, t 


practice the art of the husbandman But 
does that call the school and the library into 
existence? Although the school makes the 
farmer a better farmer, still farming did not 
call the school nor the library into existence 
The next great upward step was made whet 
man learned to work in iron, in metals. But 
that did not call the school into existence 
According to John Fiske and Lewis Morg 
civilization dawned when man learned how to 
record his thoughts and how to transmit the: 
to distant peoples and to future generations 
It is in the need of recording man’s thoughts 
and achievements and of preserving them for 
future generations that you have the origin 
of the school and the origin cf the library 
So that the vocation of the schoolmaster and 
of the librarian lies at the basis of our mod 
ern civilized life. And civilization, I repeat, 
is the burden which the school and the library 
must carry and preserve 

Now, from that point of view we can well 
glorify these two vocations. The library 1s 
of course useless if the teacher fails 
teach the children how to read and writ 
Or the other hand, as this report points 


out, the school life of the average child 


in this country is five years and the rest 










nerd aed 
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wf life belongs to the librarian and to the 
library if the reading habit and the library 
habit have been developed in these five years 
Undoubtedly even during the short period of 
the school life of the child it is possible not 
only to teach the child how to read —and she 
is the best teacher who with the least expendi 
ture of time and energy makes the child an 
independent reader — but it is also possible 
during that the librarian 
and the teacher work together, to develop in 
the child a love of good books, to develop 
the power to use books aright; and in spite 
of all the talk we 
against words, the school is a failure if it 
does not teach the right use of books. And 
it is at that point that the teacher needs the 
help of the 

To my mind the vocation of the librarian 
What are 
Weil, in the first place, every profes- 


school period, if 


have had about things 


librarian 


has the earmarks of a profession 
they? 
sion has its own esprit de corps, and the first 
thing I heard when I got into this building 
was talk about “the library spirit.” There is 
springing up in this 
organization that will finally pervade the en- 


a professional spirit 


tire vocation in this country. Then, in the 
next place, every profession requires technical 
training, and you have your library schools 
fulfilling that function. More than that, every 
profession presupposes a liberal or a general 
when the 
from our 
not hesitate to use their learning, 
training, their liberal 
basis upon which to build the vocation of the 
librarian. In addition, I notice that every 
has that 


not merely mechanical based 


education, and the day has come 
brightest of those who graduate 
schools do 


their culture, as a 


profession certain operations are 
but that 
upon science. Anybody can chop off an arm, 
but it takes a skilled 
an arm. There is at the basis of 
that You throw a 
man, however learned, into a modern library 
and let him manage it, and he will find how 
little he has of the technical training and the 
science that underlie the work in our libra- 
And then, last of all, I find that every 
profession has a noble aim. The theologian 
seeks to save souls, the physician seeks to 
save life — and the librarian has a noble aim. 


It is to fit men and women, not only to get 


are 
surgeon to amputate 
science 


professional operation 


ries 
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knowledge from the bookshelves or the books 


on the shelves, not merely to get recreation, 


but it is to enable men and women to live 
the higher life of thought. So many of our 


industrial classes are dissatisfied because 


think makes 


Decause think 


they money life worth living 


+} 11 , 
ney muiuionaire has 


Now, 
the 


and the 
that which they themselves cannot get 
food 


and the 


money stands for and drink, for 


garments we wear houses we live 


never 
life 


in and things of that sort; but let it 
f that 


be forgotten make 
If you have plenty of money 


money cannot 
worth living 
you can buy a fine house, but cannot 
that 


who 


you 


buy a happy home; must be made by 


you, and by her occupies it with you 
If you are rich you may buy a fine copy of 
Shakespeare, but you cannot buy the ability to 
appreciate a play of Shakespeare 

Plato wrote above the door of his academy, 
“Let no enter here is destitute of 
geometry.” Why did he value geometry so 
highly? Not merely because he thought it 
the best introduction to the study of 
philosophy, but Plato had an and he 
expressed it when he “God 
etrizes.” Plato that 
youth learns to think the thought of geom 
etry, he is thinking God’s thoughts and he is 


tasting the pleasures of a life that does not 


one who 


was 
idea 
says geom 


had an idea when a 


turn upon what we eat and drink and upon 
the things that the almighty dollar will buy 
When Kepler discovered the laws of plan 
etary motion he exclaimed in ecstasy, “O 
God, I think Thy after Thee!” 
And when the youth at school learns to think 
the thoughts that God has put into the starry 
heavens above and into all nature around us, 
that youth is learning to think God’s thoughts 
and is enjoying the pleasures of the higher 
life of thought 

Here is where I glorify the library and the 
No human being 

himself all the 


thoughts 


vocation of the librarian 


can to discover for 
thoughts that God has put 
heavens above and into all nature around us, 


but if he has acquired the library habit he will 


expect 


into the starry 


find upon the shelves of the library the books 


that give what man has discovered of the 
thoughts that God has put into the heavens 
above and will 


learn that the books upon the shelves of the 


into nature around us; he 
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library enable him to associate with the 
choice spirits of all the ages and to think 
the best thoughts of the best men whenever 
he enters that library and makes a right use 
of books. 

For that reason I believe that all over this 
land teachers and librarians should empha- 
size as one of their chief functions the ac- 
quisition of the power to make the right use 
of books, the development of ability to en- 
joy a good book. And it is there that the 
library must help the teacher, for few teach- 
ers have leisure enough to select the best 
books upon the shelves of the library. It is 
there that the librarian must act as a guide 
to both teacher and pupii. 

Now one word about the National Educa- 
tional Association. We have a library de- 
partment of the National Educational Associ- 
ation, as have been told, and when I 
was president of the department about 600 
special letters of invitation to the meeting of 
that department were sent to people in differ- 
ent parts of the country. What response did 
we get? I think we had present at St. Louis, 
if my memory serves me right, four librarians 
and less than a score of teachers. The Na- 
tional Educational Association has money; 
it has an invested fund now of about $150,- 
000, and some of its finances have been used 
to print this library report, which has come 
into being largely through a committee of the 
American Library Association. I am not here 
to advocate either organic or federal union 
between these two organizations, but I wish 
to raise in your minds the question whether 
it is not possible to have a closer affiliation 
between the librarians and the teachers, es- 
pecially between the National Educational 
Association and the American Library Asso- 


you 


ciation 

I rejoice in this opportunity to bring to you 
the greetings of the National Educational 
Association, and I shall never miss an oppor- 
tunity to glorify the work which you librarians 
are doing for humanity and for civilization. 
(Applause 

The CHAIRMAN: It is 
after the 
by those who are present and who have had 
the pleasure and the delight of listening to 


hardly necessary, 


expression which has been made 
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you, sir, for me to say a single word expres- 
sive of our pleasure and our gratification at 
having you with us this morning, both offi- 
cially and personally. I will only add that 
from this time forth whenever the National 
Educational Association shows that you are 
to be one of its speakers, you may expect an 
avalanche from this Association. (Applause.) 
Miss Ciara W. Hunt read a paper on 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY AS A MORAL FORCE 
(See p. 97.) 


Miss L. E. Stearns read a paper on 


THE PROBLEM OF THE GIRL 
(See p. 103.) 


The CHAIRMAN: These two papers are 


given in this general session by the courtesy 


of the Children’s Librarians’ Section, where 
they were to have been presented; but they 
seemed peculiarly fitting for presenting here 
Had they been presented in that section Miss 
Isabel Lord was to open the discussion, and 
I will therefore ask Miss Lord if she will be 
kind enough to do it now? 
Miss Isapet E, Loro: It is 
ministrative point of view, I suppose, that a 
few remarks were requested of me, and it is 
with some amusement, with much pleasure, 
that I find what I wish to say has been largely 
forestalled by a Miss 
paper, a statement of a fact which I did not 
know, that the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, which always does first the things that 
we all want to do, is to establish in its new 
Since 


from the ad 


statement in Stearns’ 


building an intermediate department. 
Miss Stearns made this only as a brief state- 
ment, I will take a moment to speak of the 
necessity of such a department, or its advis 
admin 


istrator, as I have seen it, in a much smaller 


ability, from the point of view of the 
library. Children coming into the children’s 
room sometimes come at the age of six or 
seven. The great majority do not come until 
they are nearing, within two or three years, 
the age limit at which they ought to leave 
Even if in the children’s room we could give 
them all the attention they all need — which 
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is a counsel of perfection that we none of us 
have reached and none of us, with the present 
growth of the population, and the popularity 
of the children’s room, can hope to reach — 
still it would be a very short training they 
would getin the children’s room. As it is, the 
little children are and must be most impor- 
tant. To them must be given the first atten- 
tion, the most careful attention, and the older 
children, as they are nearing the age limit, 
usually 14, at which they are allowed to pass 
to the adult that 
limit and begin to feel restless at being classed 


room, as they approach 
with the little children, are given necessarily 
less and less attention; they find a large pro- 
portion of the books on the shelves too young 
for them, and I think the experience of all 


children’s librarians is that they often leave 
the room before they are really ready to go 
up into the adult department, because, as Miss 
Hunt says, they have read everything in the 
children’s room, and yet they are not, in the 
opinion of the children’s librarian, ready to 
go to the adult department 

When transferred to the adult department 
the child is turned loose in a collection made 
The 


a much greater problem 


must be, for the adult 


primarily, as it 
y 


oung girl, who is 
than the boy, starts straight for the fiction 
shelves, open fiction shelves which we all of 
us have now, containing novels; a great many 


of which we would rather older people did 


certainly do not want 


Yet ther 


es P 
reeling that 


not read and we 
younger people to read 

ned loose, with the 
will do as 


n up and they choo 


hat department the first claim is and must 
that of the adult. We cannot keep older 
pe ple, 
serious purposes of study, waiting while we 
Already the adu 


children 


who are using the library ofien for 
attend to the children 
readers complain of the influx of 
from 14 to 18 ye 

ble cked by the 
and they dislike it. 
point 


nas they come 
From the adminstrative 
of view, as I have looked at it in my 
own library and as we have tried to work it 


out, inte? 


we can see no solution except an 


mediate department with a large but careful 


selection of books for the younger readers 


I am sure we shall all be very much inter- 


20I 


ested in what is done in the Carnegie Library 
at Pittsburgh. 

Just a word for those who cannot possibly 
have an intermediate department, but who 
may wish to make some sort of selection. In 
our own library we take out a selection of 
books and call them books for younger read- 
ers, and young people from 14 to 18 are not 
allowed to go back into the general stack 
without permission. If they ask, of course 
they may go to a particular subject; but there 

ks to 
which we find a great proportion naturally go 
Such a I 


library, 


is a careful selection of about 2000 bo 
feature is of course possib!] 
even though it is not 
think it should be, to have the 
person to direct the reading w 

to direct it. 

I have always 


The CHAIRMAN: 


was not kind and was in fact only 
short of an outrage that the secretary 
known as a 
ask Mr 


a few moments 


organization should only be 


notice-monger, and I am going to 
Wyer to appear before us for 
1 word 


in another capacity. Will you say just 


to us on this subject, Mr. Wyer? 
J. I. Wyer: I have 
children’s work and children’s 


Iren 


had some ience in 
but 


it is limited to two chil ( Laughter.) 


I approve cordially of what Miss Stearns said 
about reading aloud in the family to children 


Chat is about the best thing that anybody can 


work 


rk done by 
partment must be done with chi 


mes where there are ibrari 
there perhaps can be no libraries. But there 


ommu t ft can 


a great ciass oO ne ¢ 


have libraries, books tl 


ind the more bo« rere are 
in a house, as long as they are books of which 
ashamed, the better, and I 


hild to the 


would not | 


you 
d >not ee wl V 
children’s room or the intermedi room or 


any other ro if he wants to read anything 


you have You ought not to 
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have in your fiction room, or your general 
library anywhere else, anything that you do not 
care to have children read. Keep your libra- 
ries pure and wholesome and clean and it does 
not matter much whether they are all adults’ 
books or all children’s books or whether you 
have one in one case and one in another. 

Miss Jessie Weties: Our plan for an in- 
termediate department is in such an undevel- 
oped condition that I am afraid to speak of it 
at all, but I think that people who have been 
practically working with the public find that 
it is quite true about the older boys and girls, 
especially, being in the way of the older peo- 
ple. We greatly desire that the older people 
shall find no such annoyance, and we equally 
desire that the younger people shall have a 
fair chance. It happens that in our plans for 
the new building we were given a T-shaped 
room, and the suggestion naturally arose that 
one of the wings would be a good piace to put 
the books for the older boys and girls. The 
plan is’that those books shall be selected by 
the staff of the adult department, and by Miss 
Olcott, chief of the children’s departments, 
and that there should be at least one assistant 
or probably two or three who will be sched- 
uled, both in the children’s department and in 
the loan department, so that when the boys 
and girls come from the children’s department 
they will find familiar faces and won't have 
that strange feeling of being adrift in the 
world, that they often have when they come 
from the room where they are constantly 
helped to the room where they have to learn 
to help themselves. That is about as far as 
we have gotten in our plans; we mean to 
have a selection of wholesome fiction and non- 
fiction which young people might not pick out 
from the big collection, and people who can 
give them intelligent help enough to take 
them over from the room where they have 
been guided so constantly. 

Miss TuHeresa Hitcuver: I have not been 
scheduled to speak at this meeting, but I want 
to refer to one point that Miss Stearns dwelt 
wpon in her paper and to which Mr. Wyer 
referred afterwards. That was the point of 
mothers reading aloud to the children. Now 
I do not think it has been clearly brought out 
that most of the children who come to our 
libraries haven't mothers like us. (Laughter.) 








We forget the great class of families to which 
Dr. Schaeffer referred, the parents who them- 
selves cannot read and so cannot intelligently 
guide the reading of their children. A f 
years ago I was asked to address a mothers’ 
meeting in a grammar school in New York, 
where the great majority of mothers present 
could not read, and I advocated that they 
make their children read aloud to them, and 
in that way they could see whether they wer: 
reading proper books. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Minerva SANpeERS: It is generally sup 
posed that the large libraries have an advar 
tage over the smaller ones. But there are 
things in which the smaller library has the 
advantage, and one is in dealing with chil 
dren. The small library can meet the children 
and exert personally an influence that cannot 
be given by the large library unless there is a 
special] trained librarian, and not always then 
I have always advocated a child's coming to 
the library as soon as he could climb the 
steps. In that way the child learns to love 
books. In our library just as soon as a child 
can write his name he has a card. Our chil 
dren also have the privilege of going to all 
the books. Our shelves are open, and th: 
children go to the shelves when they ple 
The little ones don’t want to go, but a child 
at 14, in my experience, has judgment enough 
to go among the books that we have on o1 
shelves. If we have books for adults that we 
don’t want children to read—and, by the 


; , 


way, let me say children wouldn't understand 
those books — we put them on another tier of 
shelves; the children do not go to them. And 
I take pains to examine the books selected by 
the children. I am surprised at their selec- 
tion; I think sometimes they select better than 
I would for myself. But this idea of keeping 
the children away from the adult books, or 
out of the reading room for adults until they 
are over 14 years old, or 15 or 16, I do not 
agree with at all. I find also that having all 
books charged at the regular desk is an ed 
vantage both to the children and to the adult; 
the older people are gracious to the children, 
and we have never found any trouble be- 
tween our older people and our children. 
Mr. H. H. Barrarp: I would like to ask 
the teachers of the public schools if they 
would kindly teach the children to read. I! 
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16 to 18 able to read a book aloud intelligent- 
ly, easily, and so that listening was a pleasure. 


Adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 


(Batt Room, MATHEwson House, Monpay 
EVENING, July 2) 


President Hit called the meeting to order 
at 8 o'clock. 

The Present: The secretary will present 
an amendment to the constitution which 
should be acted upon at this time. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


The Secretary: The constitution was 
amended at Portland, by the Council, in two 
sections, 12 and 17. The general association 
voted its approval to these amendments at the 
Portland meeting, but the constitution pro- 
vides that this approval shall be repeated at 
a second consecutive session. The amend- 
ments come up this evening for final ratifica- 
tion, if this general meeting shall approve 
them 

To Section 12 the amendment adds these 
werds: “It shall have authority to include in 
the publications of the Association so much of 
the program, notices, circulars and proceed- 
ings of affiliated associations as it may deem 
advisable.” The initial pronoun “it” refers 
to the executive board, and the object of the 
aniendment is to secure the necessary print- 
ing in A. L. A. programs for such organiza- 
tions as may be affiliated with us 

Section 17, providing for the same object 
in another way, is amended by adding these 
words: “It may, by a two-thirds vote, upon 
suitable conditions, affiliate with the American 
Library Association other organizations kin 
dred in purpose.” In this case “it” refers to 
the Council 

The purport of the two amendments is to 
enable the Council to affiliate organizations 
kindred in purpose and national in scope, and 
to provide that the executive board may print 
the programs of such organizations for them 
or include their programs in our own and 
publish their proceedings in our annual vol- 
ume of papers. 
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have rarely known a boy or girl of the age of 








I move the ratification of these two amend- 
ments to the constitution. Voted 

The Preswwent: The president has only ene 
duty to perform. As chairman he should not 
be long-winded. He ought, rather, to be like 
a door which should be opened with as little 
squeak as possible to admit the real speakers 
It is hoped that the door will squeak in such 
a small degree as to be hardly perceptible 
Che subject which we have for this evening 
relates to the public library as a municipal 
institution, and the speakers who are to ad- 
dress us appear in the relation of a trustee 
and of a librarian. In introducing the first 
speaker I may be permitted to say that some 
few years ago some women in the city of 
Brooklyn wanted a free public library. They 
went to the then mayor of the city and se 
cured his co-operation. <A bill was framed 
with his consent, his sanction, and with his 
help. That bill was presented to the legisla 
Under that law the 
city of Brooklyn received for its public li 


ture and became a law 


brary the first year $5000. It is spending to 
f 


day about $400,000, such is the growth « 
that institution. And the man who was the 
then mayor became a trustee of the first board, 
and has remained a trustee of the Brooklyn 
Public Library ever since, and has been its 
president all the time. I have pleasure in in 
troducing a proved friend to libraries, the 
Honorable David A. Boody. (Applause.) 
Daviw A. Boopy read a paper on 


THE RELATION OF LIBRARIES TO MUNICIPAI 
GOVERN MENT 


(See p 28.) 


The Presipent: After a library has received 
money from the city it is necessary to spend 
that money, and it is easy for us to do it; but 
it is another matter so to expend it that we 
get the greatest return, and it is quite appro 
priate that we should hear from the library 
side as to the best way of spending the money 
which the municipality has given the library 
for its maintenance. It is appropriate, too, 
that the one who speaks should come from a 
library which we have looked upon for many 
years as an example that we have been glad 
to follow I have pleasure in introducing 
Mr. Horace G. Wadlin 
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Mr. H. G. WaAp.IN read a paper on 


LIBRARY AS A MUNICIPAL INSTITU- 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE STAND- 
POINT 


(See p. 30.) 


THE PUBLIC 
TION: FROM 


The Presipent: In the absence of Dr. Mel- 
vil Dewey, who was to present the next num- 
ber on the program on behalf of the League 
of Library Commissions, his paper will be 
read by title and printed in the proceedings. 

Mr. Dewey’s paper is as follows: 


THE FUTURE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


Had it been possible to get to the meeting 
my thesis to be maintained orally in such time 
as could be spared from the other speakers 
was as follows: 

1. Library commission work will be estab- 
lished in every state as certainly as is the 
public school department. 

2. The chief honor to be conferred on the 
ablest women of the state will be 


men and 


membership in this commission. Its executive 
officer directing this great department will 
have the finest opportunities for usefulness af- 
forded any citizen. 

3. The commission will become permanent, 
the instead of 
“commission,” which carries a flavor of tem- 


te king name “department” 
porary service. 
will have full charge 


book and publishing 


4. This department 
of all the state’s library, 
interests. Through its influence there will be 


greatly increased efficiency and economy in 
state publications 
5. It will have charge o of all home edu- 


cation interests, travelling libraries, study 
‘lubs, extension teaching, museums and allied 
agencies 

6. As a part of the 
will abs 


The boards of ex 


library interests under 


its control it rb the management of 
the state 


trustees will willingly give place to the new 


lilhe- , - 
ipbrary omcto 


library department. These trustees, usually 
eminent state officers, are seldom fitted either 
by taste or experience to guide a great mis- 
sionary educational movement, though often 
admirably qualified to act as trustees for the 
law library, which was the major part of the 
traditional state library. In the trend towards 
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consolidation the greater will absorb the less, 
and there can be no question that the li- 
brary commission with its state-wide inter 
ests and activities, calling to its service the 
foremost citizens who are willing to give their 
best to the public good, greatly outranks in 
dignity and importance any e+ officio board 
entrusted with the old type of state library 
Local circumstances in some states will make 
it best to have two or more agencics, but n 
greater harm can be done than consolidating 
into one, two or more institutions which are 
dcing the work better or cheaper and working 
in harmony. But the general tendency will 
be toward a state library department, grow 
ing out of the present library commission, 
including under the comprehensive name 
brary” all those agencies and methods which 
make for culture and education outside 
regular teaching institutions 

The Presipent: The next subject is “TI 
effects of earthquake and fire on San Fran 
cisco libraries.” This subject was assigned 
to Mr. Frederick J 
Mechanics-Mercantile Library, of San Fran 
cisco, who had voluntered to prepare a paper, 
but at the last moment he was unable to come 
and Mr. Charles S. Greene, of the Oak! 
Public Library and a trustee of the State 
brary of California, kindly consented to 


Teggart, librarian of the 


T 
Mr. Teggart’s place. 

EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE ON SAN 
LIBRARIES 


EFFECTS OF 
FRANCISCO 

Cuaries S. Greene: On April 18, 1906, at 

5.15 o'clock in the morning, the state of Cali 
earthquake, the 
that 


visited by an 
felt in 


was 
that region 
since it was visited by civilized man. It ex 
from Fort Mendocin 
on the north, 150 miles southward t 


fornia 


severest has been 


tended Bragg, in 
county, 
Salinas in Monterey county and beyond, pa 
ing off into the either 
scientists have told us that the cause was a 
fault, a slip of the earth, that 
country to the west of the line of the fault 
eight feet or the north, or els« 
moved all the rest of the country eight feet 
The damage done was confined 


sea on side. The 
moved the 


more to 


to the south 


to a few places, but in certain localities 


was Fort was bad; 


shaken; the city of Santa Rosa had near! 


very severe Bragg 























every brick building thrown down; San Fran- 
cisco was severely shaken; Oakland on the 
other side of the bay had its share; San 
Jose, farther south, had many of its brick 
buildings thrown down; the insane asylum 
at Agnew was almost totally destroyed; the 
beautiful buildings of Stanford University 
were damaged to the extent of several mil- 
lions of dollars. The damage in San Fran- 
cisco by the earthquake is hard to estimate. 
Perhaps three or four millions of dollars 
would have covered all except the damage 
done to the city hall; perhaps as much more, 
or 20 millions, would have covered the total 
damage in the state by the earthquake. 

But there was more to come. In San 
Francisco the earthquake shock was followed 
by a multitude of fires springing from crossed 
wires, from overturned stoves and furnaces, 
and in other ways, and when the alarm was 
sent in and the fire department promptly re- 
sponded, the terrible situation was faced that 
the earthquake had destroyed the water 


ins and there was no water to fight the 





Furthermore, the fire chief, old and 


experienced, was so injured that within a 
few days he died, without ever knowing that 
the calamity that he had predicted for San 
Francisco had come upon it. So San Fran- 
cisco, without water, without its fire chief 
with fires springing up in scores of places 
at once, was given over as a prey to the 
flames. I cannot tell you the horrors of 
those next three days. You have read of 
them plentifully. We in Oakland watched the 
great pillar of fire by night and the pillar of 
smoke by day, and our hearts were full as 
we watched, and seemed fuller yet when there 
came from the ferry by every boat thou- 
sands of destitute people bringing with them 
only such little belongings as they could 
carry in their hands—a canary bird, a par 
rot, a cat, a dog sometimes; trifling things 
that they had caught up in their hasty leav- 
ing. Of 250,000 homeless people, 150,000 
came across the bay in those three days to 
be taken care of in the cities of Oakland, 
Alameda and Berkeley. Every church, every 
organization was turned into a relief society, 
and the relief beginning there spread out into 


the country until all the world had come to 
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the help of San Francisco in her hour of 
need. There has been no such outburst of 
sympathy, as there has been no such great 
fire, destroying some three hundred millions 
of property, nearly three thousand acres of 
buildings, all of the business section except 
the water front and much of the best resi- 
dence section of that great city. That is 
enough, perhaps, for the story of the earth- 
quake, 

The effect on the libraries was commen- 
surate. The whole effect it would take too 
long to tell. The exact physical effect is 
not so difficult to state. The losses in build- 
ings and books have been listed, and I will 
note the principal ones: Berkeley, $1000 dam 
age to building. University of California lost 
1007 books in the b nder\ and some 250 others 
in the hands of instructors in San Francisco, 
besides its loss in the great damage to the 
Charles Doe estate, from which it was to 
receive a bequest for a new building. The 
damaged $1750 worth, and at Martinez $1400 
[he Napa Library was seriously damaged 
My own building at Oakland was damaged 
to the extent of about $3000; the Redwood 
Public Library, $5000; the San Mateo Public 


building of the library at Haywards was 


Library, the old building condemned; Santa 
Rosa Library, $7000; and at Stanford the 
, 


beautiful library building, which cost about 


wrecked by the swaying of 


$300,000, was si 


its steel tower that the whole masonry was 


] trea 1 
aes ved 


The San Francisco with the loss by 


fire added to the smaller by earthquake, 
San Francisco 


show large figures In 
ibrary there were 105,000 books de 


Public L 


troyed. Of all of the books in the main 


collection, I saw the ly one that had been 
saved, and that w: k that the secretary 
had put in a safe the night before The 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific lost 
1400 volur Bs Brith Library, 12,000; 


Sohemian Cl 5000, many of them auto 
graph and presentation copies from distin 
guished writers; California Academy of Sci 
ences, 12,300; the Chamber of Commerce, 
9000; French Nationab League, 25,000; Me 
chanics’-Mercantile, 200,000; St. Ignatius, so- 
000; Microscopical Society, 2500; San Fran- 
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cisco Medical Society, 5000; Reading Rooms 
for the blind, 400—small, but all it had; 
San Francisco Verein, 4400; San Francisco 
State Normal School, 8500; Supreme Court 
Library, 17,000; Theosophical Library, 1000; 
University Club, 2500; Wells Fargo Library, 
5000; Y. M. C. A. Library, 2500; San Fran- 
cisco Law Library, 35,000; Sutro Library, 
100,000; Society of California Pioneers, about 
5000. That makes a total of 610,000 books 
lost, and damage to buildings $394,450. Be- 
sides, there were the books lost in book stores 
and in priv-te libraries, making the total loss 
of books not jess than a million volumes. The 
law libraries, for example, were so totaily 
lost that there were only about two working 
libraries left in all San Francisco, and those 
were libraries of lawyers who had working 
libraries at their residences in addition to 
those at their offices. 

So much for the loss; but if I should stop 
here it would be a pitiful showing of the 
effect of the earthquake and fire upon Cali- 
fornia libraries Che final effect of that 
earthquake and fire will come in the re- 
building of those libraries. San Francisco 
will be rebuilt more grandly, more beauti- 
fully, more wisely than ever before. No- 
body in San Francisco doubts that. I have 
been asked the question in the East, but never 
have I heard it raised on the West coast of 
this country. Let me tell you about some of 
the plans. The San Francisco Public Library 
had already bought a site for its new build- 
ing, paying $670,000 for it. It had $1,000,000 
bonds voted, which bonds had not yet been 
sold and now can be sold and made available 
for a new building. Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
gave a fund of $750,000 to San Fran- 
cisco for library buildings, with the stipula- 
tion that one-half of it should be used for 
branch libraries. That sum, I believe, will 
be still available and will be used to make the 
San Francisco Public Library more beautiful 
in its housing and better than it ever was 
before, and the insurance money, some $60,- 
000 on the library, will be used imme- 
diately to buy books. The branch library 
buildings that are left have already been 
reopened and the new city will find the new 
library keeping pace with it. The Mechan- 








ics’-Mercantile Library sustained a loss of 
, 


200,000 books, and yet I am told that they 


have $150,000 in sight to buy books to 


take the place of the ones destroyed. Now, 
$150,000 to buy new books exactly fitted 
to the needs of the city as it now stands, 
will make a better library than any it 
has lost 

And all the libraries are going to rebuild 
They accept the lesson of the fire—not that 
San Francisco shall not rebuild, but that 
she shall build better than ever befor 
Every large building that was destroyed is t 
be rebuilt and to be built better, with con 
struction that will stand fire, that will sta 
such earthquake shocks as may come, that 
will make a city that shall never again be 
visited by such a calamity. There will be 
new San Francisoo in twenty-five years, in 
ten years —yes, I will say in five years. She 
will summon the American Library Associa- 
tion back to see a new, a better, a strong 
San Francisco, with better, stronger librarie 
more fitted to their needs, and prouder of 
self than ever before. 

The Presivent: This report of library los 
only brings into closer view the serious eff 
of fire and earthquake in California, and | 
weuld like to say that those libraries will | 
glad to receive any books that are of value t 
any circulating or reference library. S 
libraries have already made up packages 
books and sent them, and, answering for 
I can say that the Californians, the San I'r 
ciscans particularly, are very grateful 
gifts of that kind. 


Drew B. HALL gave a summary of the 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GIFTS AND BEQUE 
(See p. 159.) 
Recet ed and accepte i 
W. C. Lane read the 
REPORT OF A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 
(See p. 154.) 
Received and accepted. 


Adjourned. 
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FOURTH SESSION 





(Batt Room, Matuewson House, WEDNEs- 
DAY, JULY 4) 


d President Hit called the meeting to order 
at three o'clock 
Miss JOSEPHINE RATHBONE read the 


] REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROSE FICTION 


[he committee on prose fiction believed 





that the most important service it could ren- 
der would be to ascertain if there exists any 
need for a subject-index to fiction which is 
not met by the indexes now in the field, and 


if so, what form of index would best meet 











that need They therefore published in the 
Library Journal and in the Public Libraries 
€ Tanuary request that all ho felt th 
t could do theit k bette they had 
me ther fiction subiect-index than tl , 
now available would write to the chairman 
tating their experience and their need 
Opinions were asked « speci Ilv on the fol 
= ng points 
b 
\\ sla ‘ ra f - Tect “ant ‘ ] 
. VV 1d you preter a iis a 1 eis 
* , ade ‘. p 4 
i ing suprect vale entered und ne sp 
cit ject ? For ex imple, cke,” 
: nde hartism (“Chaplet of pearls, under 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew: “ ” un 
° der Hypnotism;” “Phra the n 
der Transmigratt n of souls). rer S 
from the ktroader inclusive’ class-heading 
after the general pl in adopt d by Mrs. Dixon 


in her Index? or, 
2. Would a list aranged under broad general 
cads, as Sociological novels, Psychological, 
Scientific novels, with the heading Historical 
fiction subdivided by country, with notes to 
bring out the specific subject covered by the 
book, better meet the need ? 

3. Would an author index suffice for these 
subject lists, or would an arrangement of au- 


thors and subjects in one alphabet be prefer- 





. able 

i 1. Do you desire a select list of sav 2000 or 
37000 titles, or would one more broadly inclu 

a sive be preferred? 

4 The committee’s effort was rewarded by a 


result of 10 letters. Of these ten, eight de 


sired a subject index of fiction; five of these 


were in favor of the first plan, an index with 
; specific headings; three preferred a grouping 
under broad general classes Four of our 


correspondents wanted an author index; tw: 
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an alphabetical arrangement of authors 
subjects; one did not care for an author ar 
rangement at all, and one inferentially did not 


care for it, as it was not mentioned. Five pet 


sons preferred a select list; two, one more 
broadly inclusive, one expressed no opinion 
on the matter. One of our corespondents 
writes: “I think a really well made subject- 
index of fiction would be of much practical 
value, but I have lost all faith in co-operative 
work unless it is in the hands of a clear 


headed and strong-minded editor who would 
need to give a great deal of time to the work 


I wish such a person might be found and that 


a good plan could be adopted, other I do 
not think the effort worth whil 
Another correspondent, not the 1 of 
s Genbiite Biturese fe it entd 3 ; , 
pundik rary D 1 l | ed 
gainst the w ndertaking 
your hest to 1] " ‘ 
ndexing fictior he n 1 should | ’ | 
for diver n, not nformation To et 
< t e the idle f 1 } reading 
fined to fiction in tl f { format 
het j 


eing acquired, is a contribution to the 
pinchbeck culture of the day, of which, heaven 


knows, we are having a constantly inc: 


lhe committee is forced to the conclusion 
that there does not now exist any such d 
mand for a subject-index to fiction as would 
warrant it in recommending that the Ameri 


can Library Association should include this 


among its activities for the present. It would 
seem, however, from the standing of the libr 


rians who expressed a wish for such an inde 


that some of the progressive libraries are he 
ginning to desire such an aid in their yr] 


and that the time is undoubtedly coming when 
the demand shall have to be met by something 
more adequate than any of the indexes n 
in the field 

JoserpHINE ApAMS RATHBONE 


BEATRICE WINS! 


The secretary read a telegram of greeting 
and good wishes sent to Mr. Crunden on be 
half of the Association nad letter rece ed 


from Mr. and Mrs. Crundet 
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Under the direction of Mr. Albert T. Briggs 


the audience joined in singing two verses 
of “America.” 

The Preswent: Naturally we turn to the 
state for an example of patriotism and we 
feel complimented to-day in having with us 
its highest officer. We feel complimented be- 
cause the state took the precaution to send 


see what 


its lieutenant-governor ahead to 


were and whether it was 
Che report 
which back 
must have been satisfactory, because of all 
has re- 
uld with 


of a body we 


for the go 


sort 


sate yvernor to come 


the lieutenant-governor took 


invitations which the governor 


day he felt 


the 
ceived for to that he c¢ 
safety and propriety accept the one which 
came from the American Library Association. 
I have 
Governor of the state of Rhode Island, Hon- 
(Applause.) 


pleasure in introducing to you the 


orable George H. Utter 
ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR UTTER 


and gentlemen, it 
true that the lieutenant-governor 
brought back flattering reports from this 
gathering. He told me that they had very 
large bunches of grapes down here, grapes 
so big that possibly two men could not carry 
them, but certainly one man and one woman 
could. (Laughter.) 

I am particularly pleased to see you here; 
I am particularly pleased also to see so many 
people at one time in the state of Rhode 
Island and to have you all go home and tell 
neighbors that the state was aot 
crowded. There seems to be a feeling 
throughout the country that if we get two or 
three people in the state of Rhode Island we 
are we? We 


Gov. Utter: Ladies 


is very 


your 


are crowded. Now we are not, 
shall expect each one of you hereafter to be 
an apostle of truth so far as it relates to the 
size of the of Rhode Island. I am 
not inclined to ask whether you are all libra- 
rians. I hope that some of you are, and I 
am going to take it for granted that whatever 
you are you are here in the interest of libra- 
ries, and also, therefore, in the interest of 
truth, because no library can be complained 
of if it is based upon truth. We are very 
glad indeed to see you in the state of 
Rhode Island. It is a small bit of land in 
acres, but it is one of the largest bits of 


State 
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territory in history and in principle. Massa 
chusetts tried to steal it from us; Connecticut 
tried to steal it from us when they argued 
as to whether this stream of water that lies 
here at my left was the division line in the 
We have fought for this land 


Of 


old charter. 


course y 


and it is all historic ground j 
know that the birth of religi 
We like to 
although we do have to reflect that whil 
stood for religious freedom with Roger W 
liams, it took us almost a hundred years b: 


fore we granted religious 


us Ireedom w 


here pride ourselves upon 


freedom to ever 

body who did not believe in the same way we 
another fact that even s 

librarians not know. And that is 

the first real Declaration of Independence wa 


did. There is 


may 


passed by the general assembly of the 

of Rhode Island on the 4th of May, 1776, t 
months before that wonderful document 
written in Philadelphia and was enacted. S 


was 


you see that two great principles on which 
our whole government stands were born here 
within our own state. It has given of it 
men, it has given of its life in order that 
the country might live. It was among the 
first that struck a blow for original fre 

Its people were represented from Qu 

bec to the Carolinas; they fought from 
Brooklyn to Stony Point; they were wherever 
trouble was, wherever there was a call for 
American patriotism; and during the 
Civil War it was the second state in all the 
Union to send men to the front in propor 
tion to its population. And to-day it is 
reaping the benefit of all that. 

From the first the state of Rhode 
Island has given largely to its educat 
work, and that is what you are engaged 
The man who looks at a library otherwise 


dom. 


late 


very 


than as a part of a supplemental educatio 
has got a false notion of what a library is 
Did you ever see an educated man, outside of 
the high school graduates, who ever thought 
he was educated? The man who recognizes 
the fact that his education is never complete, 
that is the man who is dependent on the work 
of libraries. A man goes through public 
school, college, university, then he enters 
into life. He finds one thing continually 
meeting him—he wants more information, 
he needs continued education. The library 
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our 


does this supplemental work. In 
s 


tate money that is given by the 


public libraries is expended through the state 
$8000 


poard of education. There is about 
every year expended on the librar 
state. To receive this aid a lib: 
brary, and it must al 
+h are approv 
nd onl 
° } 
pent can be spent 
] our + +a Tc} 


al Ait 
spending 


; lihy 
1 11DT 


as supplemental educ 


That is one of 

a governor. Sut 
things I want to say to you 
the 


two things regarding their work. 


libraries. I hope librarians here will 


recognize 
Their 


man in a busy life wants help, he must know 


work is their own opportunity. A 
where to find the information, and he 
for it. 
therefore, is not simply the knowing 
to be found, but the 
ability to discriminate regarding the informa- 
tion which he passes out to a man or woman, 


goes 
to a librarian The work of a libra- 
rian, 


where information is 


It is not enough simply to know that a given 
fact is in this book, that a book is on that 
shelf, that certain books are in this section 
It is necessary for a person who has ability 
librarian whether the fact in 
this book or the book on that shelf is what 
this man is seeking for; and the librarian who 


does that 


as a 


to know 


becomes a wonderful help to the 
who is engaged in active life. This is a 
There is another oppor- 
A librarian has a great 
of books; he 


that it is 


ponsibility. 
librarians. 
the 


library to see 


with selection 
prop- 

It is not enough that it should 
r collection of books; must also 
need by books of re ference 


And I w ask if 
give of your life to library work to help the 


int t you are willing to 


young folks? One of my dearest friends 


was a man who yielded up his life almost 
ago; he was a clergyman; he 


twenty years 


own 


state for 


ries of the 
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was interested in the community in which he 
lived; and among other things he persuaded 
berally of his funds to estab 

ity a library; it was in a 
simply because it 


rge lumber 


made 


lived Now it is given to 

is perhaps to direct these young 
people who are seeking to know more, who 
are looking for opportunities that are new fot 


them. How going to direct them? 
are you going to offer to them? 


are you 
What Are 
you going to offer them the popular novel of 
the day, or are you going, little by little and 
step by step, to open to them the wonderful 
treasures that have come down to us in the 
book on back of 
“Thackeray” or “Dickens” or “Longfellow” 
? The boy of ten or 
mark my word, is just as suscep 
Tiny Tim, 


printed the which is 


or “Lowell’ twelve 
years old, 
story of 


tible to the wonderful 


or the story of the old Colonel Newcome, o1 
the wisdom of the “Biglow papers,’ and to 
the beauty of the verse that flowed from our 
great American poet Longfellow, as h« to 
for you people to 
mind rh 


this cheap trash. It is 
that boy, to direct his 
Rhode 


into the minds of its boys 


shape 


striving to 
the 


state of Island is 
knowl 
that equal opportunity comes to every Am 
can boy, that equal results can come 

save as that boy makes eq 
And as 
your homes, as you undertake to open 
stores of the wonderful storehouses that are 
ask of you simply 


American boy 
back to 


the 


use of opportunity you go 


in your charge, may | 
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this 
fellows the 


will you try to open for these young 
thought that American liberty, 


American ideals, American future, American 
possibility are only bounded by the use which 


the boy makes of opportunity. Opportunity 
is what our country lives for, and it is for the 
people with work like yours — whether it is 
being done in the library or the public 
schools, in the home or in the private life — 
to make the future of our country by inspir- 
ing in the minds of these young people the 
high ideals that make for purity, for manli- 
ness, (Applause.) 

The Presmpent: Utter, 
words only add to the obligations which we 
owe to those who have received us in Rhode 


for godliness 


Governor your 


Island so warmly, and we cannot let you go 
without expressing publicly our appreciation 

Che program for to-day has more of a lit- 
than technical flavor. We thought that 
some of those men who 


erary 
we would like to see 
is we have seen men who 
with a 


had written books, < 
books 
from the g 
natural that we should be followed by 


read and as we have begun 


word vernor of the state, it is 


quite 
university, 


the president of the state’s great 


Dr. W. H. P 
University 


Dr. W. H 


Faunce, the head of Brown 


FAUNCE gave an address on 


FACTOR IN MODERN CIVIL- 


IZATION 


THE LIBRARY AS A 


(See p. 18.) 


The Presipent: The next speaker ought to 
be introduced to as The Man Without a 
Name; but if I call him “The Virginian” I 
think you will recognize him. (Applause.) 

Mr. Owen WISTER read a paper on 


you 


SUBJECTS FIT FOR FICTION 


(See p 20. ) 


The Presiwent: The only disappointment 
that we feel, Mr. Wister, is that you did not 
why you didn’t fit the name to your 
(Laughter. ) 
of the Dr. 
am somewhat embarrassed as to the way in 
which I should introduce the next speaker, 
Mr. Brander Matthews. Dr. Canfield and 
myself conspired to get an invitation to Pro 


tell us 


hero 


Jecause absence of Canfield I 
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fessor Matthews, to have him accept the in 
vitation; he did accept it, and he came her 
expecting to find both conspirators, but 

has gone. Dr. Canfield has fled, and now, 
in introducing Mr, Matthews, I 
place myself, as the remaining conspirator, at 


can only 
his mercy and leave him to do what he wish 
with me and with you. Professor Brande: 
Matthews. (Applause.) 
BrRANDER MATTHEWS: 
that your president has stated that I am n 


I am extremely glad 


a volunteer to-day. I was pressed for ser 


vice. I came down to Narragansett Pier, 
I have done off and on for nearly a score 
years, expecting to rest, but Dr. Canfield sa 


it was my duty to come here and speak on 
Fourth of July and | 
] 


accepted because I had an ulterior 


afternoon prompt! 
purp 

and then when I met your president and 
that I thought this was an excellent op; 
tunity to explain to you the advantag: 


simplified spelling, he said he thought 
would rather have a patriotic Fourth of Ji 
spe ech 

As far as simplified spelling is concern 
f our 


will say that there are some 


still available here, and a full set will b 
to any library on application to The Simplif 
Spelling Board, No. 1 Madison Avenue, N 
York City. Now 
Mr. Matruews then read a paper on 


I close that subject 


THE INFLUENCE OF IMMIGRATION ON AMEI 


CAN DEVELOPMENT * 


President HiL_: Professor Matthews, in be 
half of the American Library Association | 
thank you for allowing yourself to be 
pressed into service. (Applause.) 

After the audience had joined in singing 
““The star spangled banner” E. C. Hove 
read the 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS 


REPORT OF THE 


Your committee on ways and means begs 


leave to report as follows: 
feat 


increase in 


Its duties divided into two separate 
ures, each having to do with an 


the income of the American Library Associa 


*This paper could not be supplied for publication 
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tion. The first has reference to an increase 


in membership. Your committee reports that 
it has issued a circular, addressed to libra- 
ries, their trustees, librarians and assistants, 
setting forth the past work of the Association 
and calling attention to other fields of useful 
ness awaiting development, asking finally for 
a more general support from those engaged 


When 


mittee assumed its duties in September, 1905, 


in library administration. your com- 


there were on the membership roster exactly 


1500 names Of these, however, 426 


delinquent, not having paid their dues 
1 fully 


cay 
represent 


were 
To- 


Association paid 


These 
crease in membership of 603 and in income 
of effort, 


through visits or correspondence on the part 


the 1677 


counts 77 


members figures an in 


approximately $1300 Personal 


of the chairman, of your committee, with the 
the publicity 
littee, has brought about this result 


arnest co-operation of com 
Your 
mmittee is firmly convinced that continued 
rt on the part of the 


ssociation, through 


n American Library 


officers and indi- 


would result 


Its 


ual members, 


in a startling 
rease in membership. We take this occa 
1] 


n to whose funds will 


to 


urge all libraries, 


mit of such disbursement, be annual 


ot 


scribing members the Association, 


mly convinced that such expenditure is no 


re than a just return for the benefit re 


ived than 500 libraries in the 


> pe©rs ynal appeal 
it to be her 

but t het 
\ssociation 


he 


concely able 


re 
pay 
the 


support through t 


It is 


annual 
that 
number of libra 


: 1ot 
of any considerable 
decline 
pl 

We 
We can easily have 250 one year 
’ 1 half As to 
ndividual memberships, a like gratifying re 
It can be reached 
is 1828 


brary 


such 
the 


assistance 


if only the 
ace matter properly be 


m have to-day 70 library mem 


lay if we but try 
Such membership to-day 
Li 
the 


The members of the American 


Association should see to it 


Handhbe ok for total 
of not less than 3000 members 


that 


1907 shows a enrolment 


rhe other duty assigned to your committee 


SESSION 


2i! 


was the raising of a fund which should war- 


rant your executive board in establishing 


permanent headquarters, where much valyable 
heretofore ot 


Your committee 


work, impossibie of accomplish- 


ment, might be carried on 


reports that it has received, either in cash 


or pledges, the following sums from 


lowing sources 


Montreal. 
Boston “ 
New York 
Brooklyn. 
Chicago 
Fhiladelphia. . 
Pittsburg 
St. Louis 


Amounting to 


this total there be 


sum of $600 properly chargeable 


should 


de 
the agains 
this fund, leaving the net sum of $5350 avail 
able for 

Your committee is ¢ 
that the Association 


should begin to help itself now that the pub 


the purpose indicated 


f the distinct opinion 


American Library 


lic has so generously subscribed to the 


The 


fund 
Li 
Se If supp rt 


e€ is no reason why the American 


ary ssociall 


should not be 
It is 


n 


\ 
l 


or irgely 


| so 


much easier to raise 
for those 


s and 


ney who have shown a willing 


earnest desire hemse 
Several plans looking toward this end will be 


submitted f 


to help t 


Ves. 


1 your consideration during the 


and 


conference 


it is hoped that the members 


ill gi serious 


give attention thereto and bring 
their fulfilment the same earnestness and 


action which they develop in their 


‘ommiuttee des 


its sincere thanks f 
has 


members 


operation which come 
nembers 


Ass 


from individual 
clation 
Ways AND MEANS 


By E. C 


CoM MITTEE 
Hovey, Chairman 


E. C. Hovey 
would like to say 


sonally 


Before I 


a few 


at I 


per- 


take 
ls, spe 
I have made out a statem | 


my 
wort akin 
1OW 
ing all that needs to be done for to have 


Ot « 


us 
3000 members one year from ne 
the burden will be heavier 


New York and Massachusetts 


Ww ur 


like 


on 


se 
on 


tha 


States 


n it will 
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some of the other states whose membership 
in the American Library Association is still 
small. Massachusetts needs to add to the 
membership of the Association 150 members, 
and she will do it. New York needs to add 
to its membership 240 members. And I de- 
here that this is the first time in 
the unless it 
might have been during its early days, when 
New York had more members in the Ameri- 
Library Association than Massachusetts 


to say 


the history of Association, 


can 
For instance, if the state of Iowa will con- 
tribute 20 new members, and other states in 
like proportion, we shall have the 3000 mem- 
bers which we desire. Now are we willing 
tu do this? Are we willing to sacrifice a 
little time in order that we may have a mein- 
bership that will count? 

Let me put this before you in a few words, 
because they are very important. To-day we 
are giving you three publications for your 
two dollars. We have out of that two dollars 
80 cents left for administrative purposes. 
That is due to the fact that we are giving our 
members the Proceedings which are paid for 
by a very small membership. Increase our 
membership to 3000 and the cost of the Pro- 
ceedings, instead of being 84% cents, as they 
were last year, will be reduced to 50 cents, 
leaving in the treasury of the American Li- 
brary Association 34% cents for each mem- 
ber for the general administrative expenses 
of the So that if we get to- 
gether 3000 members one year from to-day, 
we shall pay our expenses liberally and shall 
have from $2500 to $3000 to apply to the sus- 
taining of headquarters. There is the situa- 
tion, fellow members, in a few words, and 
I hope — going back as I do 16 years to the 
time when I attended my first Association 
meeting, and how we then 
raised a sum of money which has been bear- 


Association. 


remembering 


ing interest ever since —I do hope that I may 
hear from a few people here saying that they 
will pledge their states, their libraries, their 
library members, either to money or to new 
members, so that we may go away from here 
and feel that the work that has been done 
this year will be increased all through the 
next year. I trust, Mr, President, that you 
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will permit the meeting to respond for a short 
time at least to this appeal, which is very close 
to the hearts of the ways and means committee 

The Presipent: Before asking for response 
I will merely say that the report will be 


cepted in the usual form 

C. A. Netson: I wish, sir, to aid the fund 
for the American Library Association by put 
ting into its treasury one dollar for every 


year of my service since I began library work 


(Applause.) 

Miss Hitcuer: The ladies will never fol 
low that example. (Laughter.) 

The Presment: Then rise above it. 

Louis N. Witson: I would like to pledg 
Clark University Library, of Worcester, 
Mass., for membership at $5 a year, and | 
want to say that when I get home I intend to 
call my staff together for a general discus 
sion of this meeting and try and find 
what they got out of it and what criticisms 
they have to offer, and I am also going to try 
to get each member of the staff to join the 
Association. ] 


out 


I will also say, with Mr. Nel- 
son, that I will give one dollar for every year 
that I have been a librarian, to this fund 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Sou.e: I want to speak as a member 
of the Publishing Board, to suggest to 
librarians present a reason why they should 
pay more this year than ever before 
Heretofore we have been very willing to give 
our two dollars membership fee knowing that 
the return we got was the annual confere: 
the inspiration and fellowship that we got 
here. In the future we hope to have also a 
headquarters, to continue that work from 
year to year right through the year, to main- 
tain a place to which you can report your 
troubles and difficulties with the 
that they will be answered; a place where in 
terest will be taken in all that you are doing 
during the year; and it seems to me that you 
individually can well afford to urge your 
fellows to join the Association and that you 
can put before your trustees not only the 
advantage but the necessity of taking library 
membership. 

Mr. Rancx: I think the members here pres 
ent would be much interested to hear a word 


assurance 
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or two from Mr. Hovey with reference to the 
plans for headquarters. The report said very 
little about that. A knowledge on the part 
of members of what can be done and what is 
expected to be done at the headquarters is 
essential to the success of this work, so far 
as getting libraries to join is concerned. The 
which I the 
American Library Association, and we expect 
to have a full share of the libraries of Michi- 
gan and of the individual librarians from 
Michigan, and more too, added to the mem- 
bership of this Association during the com- 
ing year. But I should be glad if Mr. Hovey 
would say a word about the work to be 
done by headquarters. From our own point 
of view I will say that during the past year 
there have been single days and single weeks 
when inquiries that have come to our library 
have required the writing of from four to ten 
letters. On one day as many as four 
letters were written about matters relating to 
the general work of the Association or to 
the work of libraries in general. Such let- 
ters should come from a general headquarters, 
and to that extent a permanent headquarters 
would be an advantage and a saving to the 
libraries throughout the country and at the 


library represent has joined 


same time would give a unity to the whole 
library movement. 

Mr. Hovey: This is not within the pur- 
view of the committee on ways and means 
There is a committee on permanent head- 
quarters and above them is the same body 
from whom we get our being, namely, the 
executive board, who form the plans, 

The Presmpent: The president would say 
that the executive board has the matter of 
the work to be carried on at headquarters 
under consideration, and has been waiting 
for this good report from the ways and means 
committee, because without the ways and 
means we cannot go very far. 

C. W. Anprews: It might be well for those 
members of the Association who have not 
followed the discussion on the question of 
permanent headquarters, to know that there 
is in print, in the Proceedings of the St. 
Louis Conference,* the plan of the perman- 


*Papers and proceedings, St. Louis Conference, 
1904, P. 249 - 250. 
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ent headquarters committee, which outlines 
some eight different lines of activity which 
that committee, not composed of enthusiasts, 
look at propo- 

moder 


but rather of men who would 


sitions calmly, th 
ate means 

The Preswwent: That report was made to 
the Council, I think, and not to the Associa 
tion 
now be as 


It will interesting 


report of a committee whose relations are 
somewhat close to that of the committee on 
ways and means, a committee which has 
done so much this year to make the work 
of the Association known throughout the 
country. I ask for the report of the com- 
mittee on publicity, Mr. John C. Dana, 
chairman 
Mr. Dana: This report has very little - 

almost nothing—to say about the reasons 
for publicity. 
the question as to whether or no it is wise 
for the librarians of this country to make 
known to the people at large the fact that 


there are public libraries and college and 


We do not attempt to argue 


university libraries, and to make known also 
the purposes for which they exist. I would 
say, however, that the report just made by 
Mr. Hovey seems to fit, as your president 
has just said, very admirably with our re 
port, for the work that Mr. 
committee 
money — depends, of course, 
on the general public interest in library work 
only of knowl 


Hovey and his 
that of rai 
almost 


wishes to do- sing 


entirely 


That public interest is born 
edge, and the general idea of your publicity 
committee is not simply to advertise libra- 
ries, but to let the people at large know what 
libraries are, what they are trying to do, in 
order that, as the result of that knowledge, 
they may have an interest and a correspond- 
ing sympathy in their work and a willing 
ness to help them. 

Your committee was first named last Au- 
gust. It first October ; 
but in its present form, consisting of myself 
as chairman, Mr. Wright and Mr. Ranck, it 
was not formed until March of the present 
Consequently as a committee we have 
During that 
have at 


was constituted in 


year. 
had only a few months to work. 
time the report what we 
tempted to di 


shows 
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Mr. Dana read the Missouri ; 
St, Joseph News-Press 


St. Joseph Star 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY Sedalia Democrat 
Kansas : 
The committee have written to librarians, Topeka Daily Capital 
editors and others several hundred personal New Jersey 
letters Newark Evening News 
They have helped to plan and put through Iowa 


the press nine reprints of Portland Confer- Des Moines Mei end Times 
— wy Rapids Herald 

They have distributed to journals 16co of Grand Rapids Evening Press 
these reprints, most of them accompanied by a a Begle — 
typewritten notes 

They have sent out 900 copies of different They have compiled a revised list, in three 
library news letters to several hundred differ- parts, of newspapers and journals to which 
ent journals and- papers. They have com- they think it best to send reports and news 
piled a list of the newspapers and literary items. These three parts cover respectively 
and educational journals, 100 in number, the East, the middle West, and the far West 
which they thought most ready to print and South. A copy of this list is appends 
library news. This list they have sent to 232 hereto and made a part of this report 
libraries and asked those libraries to send They have sent to 34 of the persons wh 
to the papers on the list copies of their last take part in this Conference asking fo 
annual reports. From these librarians they copies of their papers or reports or abstracts 
received a total of 79 replies, of which 56 thereof, or outlines of meetings they are 
were favorable and 22 unfavorable. This conduct, for use in reporting the meeting 
means that about 4000 library reports have, self. In answer to this, 25 people, prior 
on the suggestion of this committee, gone to the meeting, sent in papers, reports or 
newspapers and journals stracts 

They have prepared a list of reprints of the They sent to 300 librarians a circular letter 
Portland Conference and distributed to libra- apout the Portland reprints, saying that th 
ries, newspapers and individuals 1400 copies had been published and that very few cop 
of the same had been purchased. 

They have sent to 66 librarians a request They sent to 300 librarians and assistants 
that they establish a column or department of request that enah send to his or her 
general library news in some of the leading paper at least one letter or report about 
papers in their respective cities and states. (Conference from the Conference itself 
To this they received a few favorable To this they received (June 28) 50 repli 
replies of which 47 are favorable 

They have sent a second letter to the They arranged with Dr. G. E. Wire 
same persons requesting information about report the Conference for the Associa 
all the library news columns already estab- Press, finding the Associated Press m 
lished. The replies to this and other queries courteous and ready to aid the Association in 
show that about 16 newspapers and jour- every way in its power They sent 
nals now print with considerable regularity who take part in this Conference — ov 
items of library news. Their names are a8)  pundred—a second letter June 28. as! 
follows : them to hand copies of their papers or 
New York State ports or abstracts thereof at once to Dr. G 

tibany Argus E. Wire 

ee eee They sent to the Associated Press, Jun 
New England 26, notes on this meeting and a number 

Boston Evening Transcript . 

Providence Journal papers and abstracts and reports 

—eeee gtk ey They sent on June 27 a note of reminder 

Springfield Republican ) J / 
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1 


to the 47 people who promised to send let , Keep a complete record of all library 


ter 


pap 


from the Conference to their home nev columns which appear with fai 


regularity throughout the country 


ers 


The committee recommend: 3. That thos he repare material 


That the work it has been 


inued at the central 


the Association 


“hat this w 


dividual 
library ne e library comm! 


if they pub 


to become such centers; npie, tl lal, 
lish bulletins to have i} new patt- York, the Boston, the Harvard, and 
mts and ask librarians tO contrimburs West the Crerar and the Wisconsin 
thereto , torical 
Gather and distribute, first to certain : | 
journals. next to the centers mentioned, That more get 
library news if possible, 
Establish general and local library news missions 
columns and departments In newspapers Chat the A. L. A. Booklist print occasion 
and magazines. In doing this make it 
plain that library news in a given city or 
town need not be confined to news of the 
local library This point the committee The Publishing Board satis 
. T nso] ; ublishing Board, its activities 
has found it difficult to make clear, even . , 
“ducation tor jibrarianship to-day 
tl i] to t tablish | Ed : hij 
oO nose willing Oo ry te establish 1- és ' ” + 4 
. ap Pe +2 : 4 The “A. L. A. catalog”: distribution to date 
brary departments in local papers. Sub- future plan 
scribe for IO copies ot Library Journ 1/ Tr : a » 1 
- : : The A. L. A. Bookl 
and Public Libraries and mail direct to 7 ., 
lit , nportant | The State Library Commissions and the 
editorial writers on important papers. ; "ee 
rue th “0 
ites oe on ensiy date « library news- League there f 
’ , ~ 1 State i1DTraries ane 
TI tat I 1 


lhe price of-b oks at 
Che quality of bookmaking 
Bookbinding 

» Libr: if Cone 
Prepare news notes for the publishers of Woks oT es “ag 
ready printed ~— of country paper rhe public school te 
Secure artic! yy Special rec I ye of oke 
individuals, topics to be chosen by Hi, Mendagpee nts’ 
central office or the writers, and offer of books 
same at appropriate times to the journals 1e catalog and printed « 
for which they seem especially adapted id fashioned librarian 
Urge the Publishing Board so to change 1¢ growth of medical libs 
the name of the A. L. A. Booklist that it Libraries and. museums 
will indicate plainly its purpose. Che college student's rking 
Urge the Publishing Board to change of books ine 
the form of the Booklist by doubling the The 
the size of its page, and to include in it : 
all official news of the Association 8. That every library which prints an annual 


ally lists of topics suitable for discussion 


in the public press like 


ist 


yle of such pub- 

a " send same to selected pa 

pers im ¢ ic} state marked relea ed for 
publication on specified dates 


uest fr 
| 


volume of proceedings of the A. L 
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report be urged to send copies thereof to 
newspapers and journals, to as many and 
of such a character as the size, importance 
and location of each library make ad- 
visable 

That all library associations be urged to 
devote some of their energies and a part 
of their income to making known in their 
respective the existence, 
work and purpose of libraries. 


states or cities 


9a 
That the library add to their 
courses one on how to prepare material re- 
lating to the library for the press. 

10. That those who are sensitive about pub- 
licity and have a little instinctive aversion 
to it, remind themselves that shyness is 


schools 


as often the child of a conceit that does 


not dare as of a conceit that is unduly 
proud; and also that taxes are paid by 
l know how they are 


people who wish to 
know what librarians are 


spent and like to 
doing with their share of the public funds; 
and also that the librarian is as much in 
duty bound to make known to his public 
the value and utility of the library he is 
building as is the author to publish the 
book he is inspired to write. 
10d 

[hat publicity for the library and library 
affairs in general may be so managed as to 
have little reference to the local librarian 
himself. 

J. C. Dana, 

S. H. Rancx, 

Purp B. WRricHt. 


Report accepted and its recommendations 
adopted. 

The Preswent: The chair would state that 
the committee on permanent headquarters has 
no additional report to make. Dr. Putnam, 
the chairman, is not here; but I would ask 
a member of the committee, Mr. Andrews, 
to say a word for that committee. 


COM MITTEE ON PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. ANprews: The committee on perma- 
nent headquarters considers its function as 
advisory on the general policy of the head- 


quarters, on the projects to be carried out 
and not on the details in which they are to be 
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carried out. Therefore, its chief report is 
the one to which I have already alluded, 
which is in print. The committee has seen 
in the years since then only added reasons 
for its conclusions there stated as to the 
necessity of many of these activities, and I 
think that its members are most heartily in 
favor of the establishment of headquarters 
as soon as the executive board feel that 
it will be safe financially to do so. The dis- 
tribution of power between the three com- 
mittees, of ways and means, of permanent 
headquarters, and of the executive board of 
the Association, may not be plain to the 
Association at large, but it is very plain to 
the members of the committees, and, there- 
fore, unless a man happens to be a member 
of all, as I do, he is careful not to trench 
on the field of his colleagues. I can speak, 
therefore, perhaps, a little more freely tha 
the chairman. We made no formal 
report because we have nothing new to pro- 
pose. Anybody who has any suggestion for 
the work of the Association headquarters 
should send the suggestion to Dr. Putnam, 
the chairman, who will secure the opinion of 
its desirability and will 
board to out if 


have 


his committee on 
ask the 
they can. 


executive carry it 


ADVANCE PRINTING OF CONFERENCE PAPERS 

Mr. Dana: I would like to make a motion 
of considerable importance, and perhaps you 
may feel that there are not enough of us 
here to pass upon it without more considera- 
tion than we can give it now. But the pub- 
licity committee has found in the course of 
its work, and especially since we came here, 
that we have been very much hampered in 
what we would like to do by the fact that 
we could not get, in sufficient time, advance 
copies of papers that are to be presented here. 
If we could have had in type two weeks ago 
all the papers that have been read here they 
could and would have been sent over the 
country, partly by ourselves and partly by 
the Associated Press, and printed in a large 
number of newspapers; not all of them, of 
course, in full, some of them not at all, but 
not a few of them would have received re- 
spectful consideration by papers in the larger 


cities in the West. Now I want to suggest 
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that hereafter papers be received and passed 


} t 


board at two 


that 


upon by the executive least 
weeks before the date of 
they then, in accordance with the wishes of 
the headquarters 


and distributed 


the meeting; 


the executive board or 


people, be put into type 
through the country, as may seem fit 
the that hereafter 
papers that are to be presented at 

Association shall be placed in 


board at 


I will 


therefore make motion 
meetings 
of this the 
hands of the executive least two 
weeks before the date of the meeting 

Mr. Louis N. Wrirson: I second the mo- 
tion. 

Miss AHERN: I am very glad indeed to 
hear Mr. Dana make that motion. There has 
always been considerable trouble in finding 
out before meetings what was to be and what 
the program. I 
n with the National Edu- 
that paper may be 


on know, 


was not to be 
my connect 


cational Association, no 
read before that association that is not only 


the secretary's department, 


in the hands of } 
but is not also accompanied by an abstract 


for the use of the Associated Press. There 
seems to be no good reason why this pre- 
cedent should not be followed by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and I should like 
to ask if it be possible to have this matter 
the Council the request or 
with the intention of having a by-law added 
to the constitution to the effect that no paper 
be read before the Association whose author 


referred to with 


is not present and does not read the paper. 
That is also one of the rules of the National 
Educational Association 

Mr 
Mr. 
than a pious wish. 
ence as secretary of a society in trying to 
get papers before they were read, for the 
proceedings. I think that we ought to have 
some such lever as he proposes, but in its 
rather 


could think that 
more 


ANprews: I wish I 


motion was something 


I have had some experi- 


Dana’s 


exact wording I am afraid it is 
peremptory and demands decidedly too long 
I do not see why he mentions two 
If papers are in the hands of the sec- 
retary at the beginning of the conference 
it would seem to me a reasonable provision. 
The two weeks before a conference meets 
might change many a man’s ideas on a sub- 
and I think several speakers might re- 


a time 
weeks. 


ject, 
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fuse an invitation to address us if they had 
to present their address in writing two weeks 
mvention met 

lo have the papers here only 


before the « 

Mr 
at the time of the conference would not pro- 
duce the We these 
papers in order that news may be sent about 
the be ard fit. 
not necessarily follow that every paper 


DANA: 


effect we desire need 


the executive sees 


t does 


country as 


out by the ex- 
for 
paper 


that is presented will be sent 
board, will it be 
board to 


ecutive nor 
the 


whose 


necessary 


executive send out any 


have it sent 
( uld be 


atter he 


1uthor does not wish to 
out; and I do not 
about 


has turned in his paper, to make any changes 


think there any 


difficulty allowing an 
rapid march of events during the last 
the Association meeting 


lemand. 


that the 
two weeks before 
seems to him to 
Mr. Henry J. (¢ 
point Mr. Dana desires to 
ng the 


method of 


ARR: I am heartily in ac- 


s seem to know 


me, 


constitution, our 


1 
+] 


for d 

in the shape y-law; that 
should be in the nature of a recommendation 
to the Council and not an action to bind the 
\ssociation 

The The like to 
state from experience that we ought to creep 
that this we have a 


different plan, 


our vote 


PRESIDENT: chair would 


before we walk; year 


program on a little and we 
have attempted to get abstracts from all the 
writers. We did not succeed except in part, 
and it was with some difficulty that we got 
these in time for the program 
The start has been made and it will be easier 
another year to carry on the work. I would 
ask whether the same end not be 
reached if, instead of making this compul 
sory, the matter be referred to the Council 
as the expressed wish of the Association, and 
that the Council take it up as Mr: 


inclusion in 


would 


Carr has 
suggested ? 

Mr. Dana: If it is true that when we say 
we want a thing done it is just the same as 
saying that we would like to have the Coun- 
cil think of it, then 
say we would like to have the Council think 
of it, and I think Mr. Carr is right about it. 
We cannot say in this meeting that we want 


we might just as well 
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to have anything done. We direct the Coun- 
cil to do something and the Council take it, 
we may direct them, as a 
recommendation. That is the way we have 
arranged the thing and it seems to work in 


no matter how 


most well l will, in accordance 
with Mr. Carr’s sugggestion, change my mo- 
tion to this: “That the Association recom- 
mends that the Council secure the passage of 
a by-law, which shall say that papers to be 
presented at this Association must be in the 
hands of board at least two 
weeks before the date of the meeting.” 

Now I do not go on to make exceptions 
of persons whom.we ask to deliver informal 
addresses like those we heard this afternoon. 
I take it that the and the 
Council are people of ordinary good sense, 
is not necessary to lumber up the 
by-law or my motion with any exceptions 
of that sort. As the matter now stands, it 
is a recommendation of this meeting to the 
Council to see that a by-law is passed pro- 
viding that papers shall be in the hands of 
the executive board at least two weeks before 
the date of the meeting at which they are 


cases very 


the executive 


executive board 


and it 


to be presented. 

Motion accepted by seconder as amended 
and carried. 
Henry J. Carr read the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION EXHIBIT AT JAMESTOWN EX- 
POSITION 


This special committee, at the outset of its 
term, had some correspondence with certain 
heads of departments engaged in organizing 
the exposition, in an advisory way relative to 
sizes and form of printed matter intended for 
distribution to there. Judging by 
the instances of that nature which have thus 


visitors 
far been sent out for publicity purposes, how 
ever, it cannot be said that the recommenda- 
tions of the committee had much effect. 

[he committee, when together at Atlantic 
City in March last, discussed the various 
phases and possibilities of an exhibit in 
behalf of library interests. There has also 


been considerable correspondence between 


the chairman 
some other persons, by way of gathering sug- 


und the members, and with 


gestions. 
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Mr. William Henry Sargeant, librarian of 
the Norfolk (Va.) Public Library, urged that 
a collection and exhibit of “Virginiana” 
made, inclvding both early books about \ 
ginia, books by Virginians, and books pul 
lished in \ Mr. John P. Kennedy,:! 


n of the State Library of Virginia, 


rginia 

braria 

presses great willingness to aid in the pre; 

ration and making of such an exhibit: 
unanimous in the 

of that kind (that 


prints, etc. which though kept 


the committee is 


that any exhibit 


book 


AS, 


historical more than _ bibli 


be committed entir 


mendations 
exhibit to 

ry Ass cial 
and funds provided 


meeting the expense thereof), are as foll 


1. Books. In one corner a small number 
books of different kinds 

children’s books here, but technical book 
be included All books to have a sit 
book-plate, and be pocketed for Br 
charging system; also labelled on outs 
Classification by D. C. and E. C. (half and 
half), with Cutter numbers from two-fig 
table Fiction without call numbers, 
biography with plain Cutter numbers. Shelv 
to be labelled. 

2. Desk. By this corner a simple desk, wit! 
charging tray for Browne system, and the 
dinary equipments of clips, etc. If this r 
is to be unguarded, whole desk could be c: 
ered with showcase top 

3. Children’s corner. Second corner 
low case for children’s books, with careful 
lection; arrangements like that of books f 
Low table and small chairs near, w 
Bulletin for children, on 


say 50 altogether 


adults. 
picture books 
near by 

4. Wall Work with 
of school room libraries, and clipped accounts 
of work. 

5. Wall space. “Making the library kno 
Selected “Information for borrowers,” 
several lected 
bulletins 
mimeographed and written, showing different 
ways of telling people of books. Picture bul 
letin with reading list. Social library notic 
invitations, and signs meant to help reader 
Newspaper clippings, showing notes of | 
brary 

6. Wall space American librarie 
Selection of photographs of interiors and e> 
teriors 


space schools. List 


libra 
library | 


libraries. S« copies of 


Selected copies of 


“Some 
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7. Table, with selection of good library re- 
ports, samples of Library Journal, Public 
Libraries, A. L. A. publications, the “A. L, A. 
catalog,” and other library “helps.” If these 
must be guarded, lock in a showcase, from 
which they can be had for examination on 
application 
Ss. Stan newspaper rac 


g Periodical rac k. 
The 1 


j | ! nd 
and in . “a eee accepted and 
ferred to the ( incil with re 


t I 
; } ‘ ' 
tor adoption 


structive in kind hic charts that would a 
ch the attention of casual visitors, and 
small pamphlets on prominent library topics \djourned 
that those interested can carry home, might 
be added to good purpose 
It is possible that the necessary furniture FIFTH SESSION 
may be loaned as a business matter by man- (Bart Room. MAtHewson House, Tut 
ufacturers of such specialties; and perhaps 


the desired books themselves contributed by 


DAY AFTERNOON, JULY 5) 
publishers and others. If so, the chief item The meeting was called to order by Pre 
of any other cost would be that of installa- dent Hirt at 3 
tion through the personal visit of some one; ADELAIDE R 
and more or less oversight, or attendance, 
luring the period of the exposition 
mucn space can ve 
exhibit as recom 
in Acc 
appro executive ( 
the exper Miss Hass} 
commended th: he e ul writing this 
appoint a ial committee librariat 
library hibit ; « ( 1ore reporting 
might 
grams 
manent 
document 
committee after the 


ommend also the adoption of a resolution 1 general session 


favor of e suggested collection and ex made, questions could be brought up 
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people most concerned, difficulties that are 
met in daily work, for there is really no pro- 
vision on a general program for such dis- 
cussion. (Applause.) 

W. L. Post: I suppose, as acting Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents, I take a more 
vital interest in this question than probably 
any one else in the room. There should be 
at least 487 librarians in this country, who 
also take a lively interest in public documents, 
as that number receive gratuitously from the 
United States Government a very valuable 
collection of state papers. I want to empha- 
size one point, which I was requested to em- 
phasize to you by the congressional joint 
committee on printing, in a conversation a 
few days ago with the secretary of the joint 
of which Senator Platt is the 
The question of distributing pub- 
the matter of 


committee, 
chairman 
lic documents and 
redistribution of government publications was 
I was forced to admit that the 


untry, not only designated 


came up 


referred to 
librarians of the c 
but 
ing privilege of 
publications. For 
positories are to receive everything printed 


depositories other libraries, were abus- 


the receiving government 


instance, government de- 
for the executive departments for distribu- 
tion, and it is the endeavor of the Public 
Printer and of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments to furnish these libraries with every- 
thing printed that under this head; 
but the libraries do not wish to retain évery- 
thing that is sent them under this head. Yet 
when we send out circulars asking if they 
will allow us to discriminate for them, or if 
they will send us lists so that we may know 


comes 


what they want, they refuse absolutely to do 
this, thinking, no doubt, that the franking 
privilege Uncle Sam absolutely no- 
thing. I should like to say that it costs us 
5 cents a pound to send or take back public 
So when you request us to send 


costs 


documents 
you everything, and then you look it over and 
request the Superintendent of Documents to 
franks for the return 
don’t want, you causing 
expense to the government. If you 
will furnish the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments with lists of those publications you 
find most desirable (omitting the sheep set, 
which we will not allow you to break), we 


send and sacks 


you 


of what you are 


great 
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will be glad to see that you do not get 
But if you continue to 
demand everything I am afraid that the 
committee on printing, in this age of re 
form, will cut down your privileges and that 
you won’t get as much as you are getting 
now. I only give this as a warning. 

One word more, and that is this: I heartily 
approve Miss Hasse’s that there 
be made possible some discussion of publ 
documents during these conferences. I hops 
the matter will receive attention. 

The Present: The subject chosen for tl 
the greatest im 


superfluous matter. 


suggestion 


present session is one of 
portance to librarians throughout the coun 
try —library architecture. The program com 
mittee has secured speakers who represent 
different phases of the subject. The consult 
ing architect is to be heard, t 
to be heard, the architect as an 


and as a member of an architectural comm 


he librarian 


individu 


sion presents his views, and we are to h 


from one of our old members who has giv 
the subject more thought and attention pr 
ably than any other member. We will 1 
take up this subject 

RayMOND F. ALMIRALL read a paper 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF BRANCH LIBRAR 


BUILDINGS 
(See p. 46.) 


Cuartes C, Soure read a paper on 


NEED OF AN AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA 


TION COLLECTION OF LIBRARY PLANS 


THE 


(See Pp. 45 ) 


BerNaArp R, GREEN read a paper on 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND BOOK STACKS 
(See p. 52.) 
W. H. Bretr read a paper on 
ARCHITECTURE FROM THE LIBRARIAN'S 
POINT OF VIEW 


LIBRARY 


(See p. 49.) 
Prof. A. D. F. HAMLIN read a paper on 


THE VIEWS OF A CONSULTING ARCHITECT 


(See Pp 


57-) 





FIFTH Sil 


Mr. Witu1Am Apsatt: There have 


en a use actually made of the prism form 


may 
of light in library practice, but I have never 
matters it 1s 
widely used, and it it would 
many of the problems of light for li 


en it. In commercial very 


seems to me 


soive 
brary use, and meet to some extent the crit 
isms or suggestions of Mr. Green. It solves 
the question of shade also, because the light 

ming through the light, as is 


illed, is mellowed and the glare of the sun 


prism 


is taken away. 
Mr. Dupiey: Mr 
known as the author of 


Soule has been so long 
1 


tne 


Commands, 


nobod 


Ten 
that 
paper 


ments of library architecture 


valuable whicl 
The 
' 


Association, as so f you 


s surprised at the 
Library 


beer 


he read here to-day American 


may have 


ld, was formed thirty years ag It 
ry 
line of library 
The papers 

than 


ng are worth more 


that has been said on 


conferences I believe 


t matter I ipral arcnitectu 


manner through a 


thorough and systematic 


q the suggestions 
Soule, and I therefore move that th 


itive board be requested to appoint 


RICHARDSON read the 
YMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS 


successor of 
fed- 
eration and was appointed at the suggestion 
of the chairman of that committee, Dr. Put- 
It consists of Cyrus Adler, J. S. Bil 
lings, W. C. Lane. Herbert Putnam and E, C. 
The last 
year reported that the overtures as to the 
international 


This committee is the lineal 


last year’s committee on international 


nam 


Richardson, chairman committee 
formal 


had 


but 


practicability of some 
co-operation or federation resulted in 
not in any 


pleasant’ communications, 


and that 


for international c 


practicable scheme for formal union, 


no definite suggestions 


operation had been made save as to matters 


f a possible co-operation in the indexing of 


of treatment 

regard to cataloging rules 
As a matte f fact, enterprises in both of 
d lin sre then and are still 
honor to report 
both 


and on 


ogress 
' 
ules 


- | 
scientific lit- 


Internati 
special report will be made or 
the A. L. A. committee to 
the advance 
ver 1 wether 
and have been 


number of 


he matter 

Scientific Li t 
an A. L. A. enterprise, has always been stead 
ily kept in sight by this Association, and pat 
ticularly through Dr. Adler, who is connected 
vith the enterprise, and who is a member 

is committee He 

te of the enterprise 


regarding 
years as follows 

t important 

International 
Liter ure was the meeting 
national Convention 
1905 
Inte 


contro 


and 26, 
In the 
} 


1 
ipsoiute 


rnational 
] 
his meeting, 
ered, 
tion heyorn 
os 


were 


or the « 
first period 


were 
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achieved by the International Catalogue 

of Scientific Literature and its great im- 

portance to scientific works, it is imper- 

ative continue the publication of the 
catalogue at least for a further period of 
five years.” 

The growing appreciation shown for the 
work among scientific investigators has fully 
monstrated the need of this index to scien- 
tific liter ind the success of the under- 
t-king seems ar- 
anteed sul sup- 
from 


to 


iture, 
ssured, as sufficient gt 
n made to 
eriod, that is 


now 
have bee 
| the s« nd I 
1906 through 1910 
he may said to have passed 
experimental stage, and to have become 
the standard international refe work to 
general scientific 
he zoological section of the catalog 
absorbed the Z0délogical Record, 


ning the index to the iiterat 
this old , 


scriptions 


port it for 
catalogue 


rence 
literature 

te has 
and begin- 
of 1906 
be pub- 
roological vol- 
This 
mu- 


ure 
nd famous vear ok will 
hed in connection with the 
ume of the International Catalogue 
consolidation of inter 
tulation 
Che staff in charge of the Zodl 
will be ible to eliminate the expense and 
labor connected with the publication and dis- 
tribution of this year book and save also to 
a large extent the trouble of collecting and 
classifying the necessary data. The various 
Regional Bureaus will prepare the references 
and submit them for approval to experts of the 
Zological Society of London, who in the fu- 
tre as in the past will be in charge of the 
Zoblogical Record. The International Cata- 
logue will by this method gain the services 
and advice of some of the foremost zo »logists 
of the world 
The classification schedules, which are the 
vital and essential means by which a vast 
literature rendered instantly available to 
specialists, naturally received full considera- 
tion by the convention, who by the advice of 
the makers of the catalogue authorized many 
minor and some changes and ad- 
ditions to be made will go 
into effect with the cataloguing of the litera- 
ture of 1906 
After an experience of over five years the 
original schedules have proved their worth 
and dom of their framers, but experi 
ence has pointed out many unfilled needs and 
the ssary changes will be made 
Since the beginning of the undertakipg in 
1901, $7 volumes of the catalogue have been 
published. Some idea of the amount of scien- 
being done may be gained by the 
fact that from the Smithsonian Institution 
now being sent to the London Central 
reau to be incorporated in the catalogue 
ut 25,000 references each year. 


sts is a cause for 


1 


tial congt 


gical Record 


18 


important 
These changes 


the wi 


nec 


tific work 
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of 


good many other librarians, have expressed 


Some members the committee, and a 
themselves to the chairman of this committe: 
as greatly wishing that the index might 
compiled and issued in a form more usefu 
felt hat 


anal " 
makers Of 


It is not universally 
Adler and t 
ul pri 
the 


ind more splendid possibilities of 


libraries 


he 
re 


confidence of Dr 


index in its essenti ucticability is wh 


justified, although present accomp 


ment 
generally recognized 


fulness are 


to 


very 


the wish have its scope extended to 
periodicals 
desit 
is that all learned periodicals should, 
of 


in 


torical and other learned 
expressed. | 


widely he thing to be 


due study the experience 


be indexed one consistent n 


one central organization 
It, 


any 


It is not felt, in view of the responses 
that 


tion with foreign associations is practicab! 


year, attempt at organized fed 
but it is felt that we may properly urge tl 
appointment of committees of foreign ass 
ciations similar to this committee, and that 
the 
bers 


selection for these committees of mem 


who may be by way of visiting 


comparing notes, some valuable methods 
co-operation may be developed. 

It is suggested by Mr. Lane, and many will 
agree, that the most important single matter 
with which this Association should conc« 
itself and at once 
effort to secure from some German 
the printing of cards for German public 
tions in such form that they may be of us: 
and obtained by American libraries 


1s Ss 


internationally 


source 


By far the most interesting and far r 
ing matter which has come to the attent 
iS 


to 


of the committee during past years 
Government 


behalf 


overture of the German 
United 


proposition to take part in the direct inter 


States Government in 


national lending of manuscripts and printed 


documents, according to a suggestion mai 


by the Royal Prussian Academy of Science 
This effect to extend 


American same system of ex 


in 
the 


proposition is 


libraries 


change which now exists between variou 


European nations. It contemplates mutu 


loan, under proper conditions and safeguat 


at the expense of the borrowers, of such man 


uscripts or documents as may properly be 
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loaned. This proposition was submitted by 
the Department of State to the Librarian of 
Congress for an expression of views, and he 
reported, expressing appreciation of the 
value of the proposed system and indicating 
the willingness of the Library of Congress 
to act as intermediary exchange, under cer- 
tain circumstances, when the exchange would 
not be better 
such information as would facilitate the ex- 


made direct, and to furnish 
change for those institutions which are pre- 
pared to undertake it. He also agreed to 
communicate the undertaking to the Ameri- 
can Library Association at this meeting and 
has 


correspondence to this committee 


done so by transmitting a copy of the 

It is a matter of extreme congratulation 
that this beginning should have been made 
in a matter which has been recognized at our 
meetings, and is generally recognized among 
institutions of learning, as 


scholars and in 


one of great possibilities of scientific profit. 
America 
giving 
hand, 


It must be confessed that we in 


f getting than of 


but, on 


are more by way 


in such exchanges; the other 


the increase of manuscript collections in this 
country has been rapid in recent years, and 
there are now many thousands of manuscripts 
n this country which might be wanted by a 


scholar, and might suitably be 


some reciprocity at 
} ] 
e maace 


It is suggested that in the acceptance 


this report the Association should express 


gratification that the proposition to exte 


m of 


rinted documents to 


exchange of manuscripts and 


Ameri 


ade, and should express also its hope 


the syste 
an libraries has 
been n 


that the American government will see 


urther in every practicable wav the adequate 
y I ; 


and operation of the system. 
E. C. RicHARDSON 

For the 

Report ac epted 


nce pti n 
committee 
I should like to move that the 


through the Librarian 
Department of State, 


W. ¢ 


Association 


LANE: 
express, 
the 
Government its 


of Congress and 
to the 
of the 
made 


The 


German appreciation 


offer which has been so generously 


PresipeENt: Under the rules the mo- 


tion will be submitted to the committee on 


draft, but I will put 
I 


formal 


Mr 


resolutions fot 
Lane 
V oted. 
H =. Lecier read the 
REPORT OF TRAINING 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


opted 


Mr 
chair 
Mr May I mak« 


nection with the report of 


ANDREWS, first 
LANE: 


international relations 


like very much t definite 


taken toward realizing the suggestion 


was made in that report—the possibili 


that is, of some German Government 


library being induced to dk 


partment or 
the Library of 
bor ks here It 


would be a useful step in the development 


current German books what 


Congress does for current 


German libraries; but what interests us mait 


ly, of course, is the advantage it would be to 


American libraries if, when we import Ger 


man books, we cculd import cards to catalog 


them by. I move that the executive board 


| } 
ike Up in whatever seems 


be requested to t 


the the matter of in- 


Government 


it to be proper way 


ducing the German 
cards for current German publications 
Dr. RicHaArpson: Would 


that the execu 


you accept as 


ve board instruct 


amendment 


the committee on international relations or 


the corresponding committee, if appointed for 


that it make 


have this done? 


another year, 1 special effort to 


Amendment accepted and motion carried 


Adjourned 
SIXTH SESSION 


Matuewson Houvst 
Juty 6) 


(Bau 


MORNING, 


President Hriit called the meeting 


o'clock 


at 9.30 
PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


President Hii: You 
know, I think, of the decision of the execu- 


will be pleased to 
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ard, as reported to the Council last 
evening, to the effect that American Library 
Association headquarters will be opened as 
the 1st of September as it is 
adequate quarters, and 
Hovey has been selected to 
( Applause.) 
3AILEY read a summary of the report 


after 
possible to 
that Mr. E. C. 

be in charge of the headquarters 


A. Be 
of the tellers, giving results of 


soon 


secure 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Total vote cast, 384 
President: C. W. Andrews, 353; (scatter- 
ing, 5). 

Ist vice-president: E. H. 
(scattering, 7). 

2d vice-president: Katharine L. Sharp, 345; 
(Mary W. Plummer, 1). 

Treasurer: 


Anderson, 348; 


George F. Bowerman, 240; 
(Drew B. Hall, 107; T. L. Montgomery, 5). 

Recorder: Helen E. Haines, 324; (Joseph- 
ine A. Rathbone, 5). 

Trustee of Endowment Fund: D. P. Corey, 
345. 
A, L. A, Council: Alice S. Tyler, 297; Purd 
B. Wright, 284; Herbert Putnam, 277; 
George S. Godard, 241; T. W. Koch, 207. 
(H, G. Wadlin, S. H. Ranck and Isabel Ely 
Lord received from 117 to 194 votes each.) 

The Presiwent: At the moment I will only 
congratulate Mr. Andrews elec- 
tion to the highest office in the gift of the 
Association and at the same time congratu- 
late the Association upon the excellence of 
(Applause.) 

C. W. Anprews: Mr. President, when I 
shall take over the commission which you 
lay down I shall do so with pleasure, as com- 
ing from a personal friend, and with pride 
in being the last to fill the roll of presidents; 
and I hope that I may be able to show to the 
my appreciation of the honor. 
To you, ladies and gentlemen, I can only say, 
with all sincerity and earnestness, simply 
the words I thank you. To this Association 
I owe many of my warmest friends and many 
of my most pleasant acquaintances, much of 
my professional advancement, and a great 
deal of my professional knowledge. There- 
fore I should be most ungrateful if I did not 
try in some way to show my appreciation of 
what it has been to me. At the same time 


upon his 


its choice. 


Association 


I am so conscious of own deficiencies 
and inadequacy as a presiding officer that | 
must ask you to bear with me in the same 
spirit of loyalty to the Association which you 
have always shown. The announcement of 
the president as to the decision of the out 
going board, which will surely be ratified 
the incoming board, to begin the work t 
which we have been looking forward so long 
and with such hope —the opening of perma- 
nent headquarters —I would like to impress 
upon you, does not mean or should not mean 
any diminution of your personal loyalty to 
each other. I hope that the headquarters 
will prove simply another means of bringing 
each of us through the year in contact with 
the one man or woman in the Association 
who can help us in our province, and that we 
shall feel the influence of this conference 
throughout the year. (Applause.) 

President Hitt: The program for this day 
is special, as has been the program of each 
day. We now take up the subject of “The 
library in relation to special classes of read- 
ers.” 

Miss Emma R. Netsser read a paper on 


my 


BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 
(Sec p. 78.) 

Mr. ANpREwsS, first vice-president, took the 
chair. 

Samuet H. RANcK: 
discussion of libraries and 
blind, I should like to call 
two or three fundamental principles which 
it seems to me we should keep in mind 
in all work, 
understand perhaps more clearly the rea 
sons for the public library taking up work 
for the blind. I like to think of che public 
library as an institution for the dissemination 
of ideas and ideals rather than for the mere 
circulation of books or the reading of maga- 
zines. In its dissemination of ideas and 
ideals the library establishes lecture courses, 
exhibitions of prints, pictures, and so on, and 
it appeals to the intelligence of the com- 
munity in various ways other than through 
the printed book. 

As a public institution the public library 
should endeavor to reach every class in the 


Before plunging int 
books for 
attention t 


our because we will then 
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community, because all classes are citizens. 
It should endeavor to reach the professional, 
industrial, racial or national classes and it 
should endeavor to interest them. And here 
I should like to say that I do not like the 
term “advertising” as applied to libraries. I 
rather prefer the phrase “interesting the pub- 
lic,” because if we can have public interest 
in our work that is what we want. 

In interesting the public we 
through special classes, and the blind are a 
special class. In working with the blind the 
library will soon discover that there are a 
considerable number of difficulties to be con- 
sidered. One is the cost of books in em- 
bossed print. Another is the fact that so 
relatively few of the people in the city can 
read any one style of embossed print. There 
are five or six different styles of embossed 
print. In the city of Grand Rapids we have 
on our list some 20 blind persons. Of that 
number only six or seven can read any style 
of embossed print and only three or four any 
one style of embossed print. For instance, 
we have the New York point and the Ameri- 
can Braille, the English Braille, the conti- 
nental Braille, the Moon type and the Bos- 
ton line letter, and the library must consider, 


can work 


first, which of these or which two or three 
of these it is going to use, or which are 
adapted to the readers in that particular com- 
munity, 

Another difficulty is the fact that the great 
majority of persons who are blind become 


so late in life. Years ago the majority of 
blind persons became blind in infancy. That 
does not mean that they were born blind, but 
in the first days or weeks of infancy, through 
neglect and ignorance, the sight of the child 
was destroyed. Through the extension of 
knowledge and the passage of laws, the num- 
ber of blind in this country who become 
blind in infancy has been reduced to a very 
small percentage, so that now the average age 
of persons who become blind is, in some of 
the states at least, in the neighborhood of 
40 years. This brings the difficulty of 
teaching persons who become blind so late 
in life how to read embossed print, and that 
brings us back again to the difficulty of hav- 
ing five or six different styles of embossed 
print to select from. 
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If a library should decide to establish a de- 
partment of books for the blind, to purchase 
books or do any sort of work for the blind, 
it seems to me that there is one fundamental 
principle which should be ever kept in mind, 
and that is that libraries should help to dis- 
seminate ideas among the blind, not because 
of sympathy or because they are unfortunate, 
but simply because they are citizens. 

Miss Neisser refers to the recent enactment 
of laws by the United States Congress per- 
mitting books to be sent through the mails 
free of 
cities a new difficulty has come in the way. 


postage to blind readers. In some 
Many of these books in this country — this is 
not true of books published in England to so 
great an extent —are so heavy that the let- 
ter carriers in a large city will not deliver 
them, and it becomes necessary for the blind 
citizens to go or to send to the post-office to 
get them, and in some cases that means a 
journey of three, four, five or six miles, and 
they are no better off than they were before 
when obliged to go to the library. Another 
difficulty is that blind persons are often un- 
able to go about the city. In many cases it 
is mecessary, for this reason, to provide 
guides. 

A few weeks ago in Grand Rapids we in- 
vited all blind persons to meet at the library, 
to talk over with the library staff and one of 
the officers of the board of library commis- 
sioners the whole matter of work for the blind 
as related to that particular city. All these 
points were discussed thoroughly and fully, 
and as a result of that conference, and in def- 
erence to the wishes of the blind there rep- 
resented, a series of readings were instituted 
for blind persons every Tuesday afternoon. 
The matter to be read is selected by the blind 
themselves, and the reader is provided by the 
library, and we are looking forward later 
on to some better solution of the question of 
providing books, 

This matter of assembling the blind at a 
library and reading to them has been, in cer- 
tain quarters, criticised most severely, es- 
pecially on the part of the schools for the 
blind. There is a strong feeling that it is a 
dangerous thing to bring blind persons to- 
gether in this way, as I have learned in talk- 
ing with the principals of different institu- 
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tions for the blind; and the chief argument 
they use against it, especially as regards 
young persons, is the danger that the library 
may become in this way a matrimonial bu- 
They argue that it is a crime against 
the state to permit two blind persons to 
marry. And this is another matter that has 
to be considered. 

Last August, at Saginaw, Mich., there was 
held a conference of workers for the blind, 
and as a result of this conference theze was 
formed the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind. This includes members of 
various organizations of the blind, and it 
also includes the principals and teachers in 
schools for the ‘blind, and all others who are 
interested in this work. As a result of this 
conference the following was 
adopted, which expressed the feeling of that 
conference with reference to the work of pub- 
lic libraries for the blind: 


reau. 


resolution 


“Resolved by the conference of workers for 
the adult blind, at Saginaw assembled, that 
it is the sense of this convention that the pub- 
lic libraries of the country may more profit- 
ably expend effort and money in the sending 
out of embossed books and home teachers 
who are blind, rather than in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of reading rooms with 
sighted readers for the blind in the library.” 


You will notice that the sentiment of that 
conference was to the effect that the public 
library should provide teachers for the blind, 
should teach people who become blind late in 
life how to read, rather than to have public 
readings with sighted readers. 

The other morning, at this A. L. A. confer- 
ence, anumber of persons who are interested in 


work for the blind met, and as a result of that 
} 


meeting there was drawn up a request which 
will be presented to the executive board ask- 
ing for a full and adequate study of this 
to be presented to this Asso- 
The 
sO many divergent views on this 
matter many difficulties that those 
interested would like this Association to ap- 
point a committee to study and offer recom- 


whole subject 


ciation one year hence idea was that 


there are 


and SO 


this whole perplexing and 
important subject. (Applause.) 

Miss E, J. Grerin: The greatest question 
is the size and the prices of the books; they 


mendations upon 
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are so very expensive and also so very cum- 
bersome. I have here a few of the foreign 
books which are much more easily handled 
and much less expensive. I do not think we 
have such books in this country that you 
could get for 20 cents or 40 cents. Here is 
one from the British and Foreign Blind Insti 
tution, and I wish to call special attention to 
the paper and binding. This is sulphite paper ; 
it is very light, and the binding is simply 
straw board and silk cloth. All of these 
wear well and give a light, easily handled 
volume. Any one who is familiar with books 
for the blind has 
larger than a dictionary and, when wrapped, 
Chey are 


seen our immense book 
often weighing almost ten pounds 
also very troublesome to read, being so large 
that the blind person has to lean clear over 
in order to read the top of the page. Then, 
besides, our books cost prohibitively, and that 
is a great drawback to all libraries. N 
the British and Foreign Blind Institution 
Great Portland street, London, with their uj 
to-date machinery and apparatus for drying 
embossed pages, can make an ordinary b 
The blind 
Also 
in France, the blind emboss the plates fr 
which the books are Edinburgh 
the Braille Printing and Publishing Co, | 
braille 


electric 


70 plates, 50 copies, for about $80 
are employed in making these books 


made. In 


a new process which is called the 


type. It is a machine driven by 
power which can emboss one thousand sheeis 
rhe 


embossing does not damp the paper, the sheets 


an hour, each sheet having four pages. 


can be bound immediately, and the copy 

be set up by blind people, thus giving them 
If a mistake 

can be 


employment is made or a line 


omitted it easily and quickly rem- 


edied. For every sheet turned out by the 


older method the new machine wili turn out 
They also publish a weekly paper, the 
price of which is one penny. And I ain 
happy to say that there is a similar move- 
ment on foot here now; a generous lady who 
does not wish her name known has promised 
to furnish a fund for the publication of an 
up-to-date magazine that shall be sent fre 

to the blind. There will be short and long 
stories and essays and departments for music 
and book reviews. If any librarian or any 
person who knows of a blind person, even 


1500. 
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though they do not yet read, will send the 
name to Mr. Walter G. Holmes, care of Paul 
Block, Flatiron Building, New York City, 
as soon as the magazine is ready the per- 
son named will receive it. 

I wish we might have many more books 
printed. The blind who have attended the 
schools have read, of course, almost every- 
the school Chey 
want new books. Then those who have lost 
their sight late in life; for instance, the last 
person that I helped to read is a graduate of 
Harvard. Naturally he has read all that 
everybody else has read and we have nothing 
to offer him. What I hoped very much might 
result from the resolutions which were drawn 

rather hastily the other day was we 
might in some way arrange to have several 
librarians put on the committee with the 
hool educators who decide on the printing 
of books for the blind. This is done by the 
Government, which gives $10,000 annually to 
American Printing House at Louisville, 
nd I hope that we may have an equal num- 
ber of librarians appointed on the committce 
selecting the books. 

Asa D. Dickinson: I should like 

uch to make a special plea for the need of 
co-operation, combination and organization 
in ltbrary work for the blind. Those are 
three long words, but three very good ones, 
words which seem to be most necessary 
in this work. Mr. Ranck has told us some- 
thing of his experience in Grand Rapids, and 
his experience, I think, is typical of many 

ore places of the same size. A public li 
brary becomes interested in work for the 
blind and perhaps $200 are appropriated; the 
field is canvassed, and then perhaps, as Mr. 
Ranck has to!d us, 20 blind people are dis- 
covered who are interested. Then it is 
found that perhaps a third of the number 
become blind early in life and have 

ne to a blind and been taught 
o read: the others not having been taught 

read, the books are of no value to them 
without home teaching. Of the remainder, 
we have a dozen people; they have 


ing that is in libraries 


very 


na 
iG 


have 


schor | 


then, 
been taught, if they are young, some one or 
other of the several point systems, it is im- 
possible to tell which, their use being nearly 


equally divided throughout the country. Well, 


ur twenty books — the twenty titles that we 
$200, in the present ex- 
pensive state of the blind books 

the bulky way in which they are print- 


can buy with ou: 
market for 


ed—our twenty books in perhaps three se- 


cure frames, are placed before our readers, 
and then it is found that of those books only 
a very small proportion, two or three prob- 
ably, any one of the very 
small readers When 
books have been read by all who are able to 
, they are thrust up in the attic or down 
in the cellar, and that is the end of them — 
f the mis- 
squandered. 


I wish very much that something could be 


can be read by 


proportion of those 


! 

Gao s 
except when the librarian thinks 
take he made and the money he 


t 


to enable us to exchange such books 


} 


rhout the untry that there 


ne national organization or some two or 


uld pro- 
The 
n of 


must hunt out 


ee central organizations which c 


the books for our use in this 


but a fracti 


way 


possession of the books is 


i 
"4 


ry work for the blind; we 
the people and interest them; and, above all, 
teach them; and I should like to make a plea 
r co-operation among libraries in this work 
blind. I have been told that Miss 
Neisser, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Hodges, 
of Cincinnati, who are foremost in the work 
their libraries, have more books than they 

w what to do with, and I would sugggest, 
the national or- 
nization—we have a few libraries 
hich furnish books for the blind, but they 
re all too few—that any small city taking 


for tha 


present absence of any 


state 


up library work for the blind would do better 
to expend the greater part of its money in 
home teaching and to borrow the books if pos 
sible, and as long as they hold out, from Miss 
Neisser and Mr. Hodges. (Laughter.) Then 
perhaps in time we could make some arrange- 
ment whereby each state should contribute 
a certain quota of books to a general store, 
and when in one locality the books bought 
there have outlived their usefulness, they can 
be passed on to some other community to 
which they are fresh, where they may have a 
new lease of life. What seems to me the thing 
most necessary for us to do now is to em- 
phasize the need in this work for co-operation, 
combination and organization. (Applause.) 


The secretary read the following letter 
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from B. B. Huntoon, superintendent of the 


American Printing House for the Blind: 


LovisviL_e, Ky., June 18, 1906. 
To the American Library Association 


Dear Frienps: In the name and on behalf 
of the reading blind of our country, I thank 
you for what so many of your members have 
jone in establishing departments for the blind 
in 36 of the libraries in our land 

No greater boon has been conferred on the 
blind in the last 20 years than this 

It is a joy and a comfort to those 
hours of darkness are many, far greater than 
can be told in words 

And the establishment of such a department 
simple, Congress has 
given free transportation tor loaned books, 
that I earnestly hope that there may be soon 
1 state without one or more such depart- 


whose 


i especially since 


not 
ments in its libraries. 

Books for the blind are large, owing to the 
of the type required, and costly 
size of each edition. 
“Henry Es- 
embossed 


great size 
owing to the small 
Cooper’s “Pilot,” Thackeray's 
mond,” and “Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” all 
in 1896, have had a sale of respectively 65, 48 
and 78 copies 

In poetry the record is better Selections 
from Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes, em- 
bossed in 1883 and ’84, have had a sale re- 
spectively of 330, 224 and 220 copies. 

In books for children, Hans Andersen’s 
“Fairy tales,” embossed in 1884, has had a 
sale of 224 copies, and Kipling’s “Jungle 
book” of 1894 of 128 copies, and “Robinson 
Crusoe” of 1898 of 46 copies 

These figures show why books for the blind 
can be printed only as a benefaction. 

Owing to the wisdom of the government in 
providing for the printing of educational 
books, and of the munificent generosity of the 
New York State Library in expending, during 
the past six years, over $5000 for embossing 
books not specially educational, the list of 
titles is not inconsiderable 

The practical result of the working of the 
department for the blind, as shown in the re- 
ports of the various libraries, is eminently 
satisfactory. 

It is a vindication of the broad, progressive 
spirit that characterizes the American libra- 
rian, which has led to the cultivation of new 
fields from which have come noble harvests 

I acknowledge with admiration what you 
have already done, and am 

Gratefully yours, 
B. B. Huntoon. 


The CHAIRMAN: The chair has one or two 
questions which he would like to put for the 
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Association generally—one to Miss Giffin 
in regard to comparative prices of these 
books. 

Miss Girrin: The American 
House for the Blind, at Louisville, prices De 
Foe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” in 2 volumes, at 
$6; the same at the British and Foreign Blind 
Institution, in 3 which makes 
much more convenient to handle, is 6 sh 
lings and sixpence, or $2.44; Charles Dicken 


Printing 


volumes, 


“Christmas carol” (Louisville), 1 volur 


$2.50; the same at the British and Foreig: 
in 2 volumes, 5 shillings; Drummond, “1 
world,” 1 


the 


greatest thing in the 
(Louisville), 75 same, I volu 
(British), 1 shilling and 8 pence. “Undin 
1 volume the 
volumes (British), 7 shillings, or $1.68. B« 
of these institutions receive aid, ours thu 
the government and the British through 
tributions. I think we should all be willir 
to have the books printed on less expensive 
paper and to use a simpler binding, and 1 
have to pay so much for them 

President ANprews: The other 
was, Miss Neisscr, whether the provision of 
the recent law permits free transportation be 
That is to say, whether M: 


cents ; 


(Louisville), $2.50; same 


quest 


tween libraries ? 
Dickinson’s 
burden either on the receiving or the distrit 
uting library ? 

Miss Netsser: We have already been send- 
ing under this law books to several librari 
for the use of the blind. We sent to blind 
persons in care of libraries in Pennsylvania 
and in Connecticut and there has never b 
any trouble about it. 

Mr. RANck: There is one more point that 
the American Workers 
the Blind is very much interested in, and 
think it will interest this audience also, and 
that is, that they have a committee, in cor 
nection with a committee in Europe, 
work to obtain a uniform system of emboss« 
print, and it seems to me that anything th 
this Association can do to aid in that attemp 
would simplify matters very much, not only 
in this country but throughout the world 
(Applause.) 

H. H. Batrarp: May I suggest the use of 
the phonograph for blind persons? It 1s 
possible now to procure blank records at the 


proposition would throw a 


Association of 
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rate of 10 cents or less, and any person can 
prepare a record very easily that will be lis 
tened to by a blind person for from two to 


four minutes. A phonograph, which can be 


procured for five dollars, can be kept in the 
library and loaned to a blind person, with the 
records. This is a very practical plan where 


you have not the printed books and 


gt great expense. I have tried 


and know that it 


Cases 
ill work 
Mr. DickINson: 


ten dollars, 


spent 


would be very enlightening to 


entele of a library. I have had personal ex- 


th preciation of plaster casts 


perience of the aj 
by one or two blind persons who have come 
in contact with them, and it would be a mode 
f enlightenment which would perhaps recon 
cile Mr 
them a little simple recreation 

C, S. GREENE: 
this matter of giving books to the blind, in 
blind 
It seems to me that 


Ranck to the lesser joy of giving 


Che trouble seems to be, in 


the small number of persons to be 
found in any one place. 
we ought to enlarge the unit to the state li- 
brary. In California the state library under- 
takes to supply books for the blind through- 
out the state. It has been doing this not much 
over a year; last year it sent out 93 books to 
the blind and it has already 139 blind readers, 
with about 542 books. We have lately offered 
tv the libraries throughout the state 
ply small collections of these books if they 


that the blind in their 


to sup- 


will undertake to see 


neighborhoods are induced to read _ those 
books. 

Mr. Bostwick : 
brary, which has a 
books for the blind, is circulating its books in 
three states— New York, Connecticut and 
New Jersey —and any library or any blind 
individual who wishes to take out books from 
the New York library may do so, taking ad- 
vantage of the free postage act. We shall 
be glad to respond to any demand that may 


New York Public Li- 
large collection of 


The 


very 


be made. 

Miss Auice S. Tyrer: The Iowa commis- 
sion has been circulating these books in Iowa 
with the aid of the state institution for the 
blind. We have not undertaken the prob- 
lem of teaching, but it certainly is practic- 


able to circulate books for the blind from a 
state center, by means of the travelling library 
System 

Miss Girrin: California is doing the same 


I Oks to m 


travelling 


good work. They not only loan 
l they will send a 


library to any littl 


dividuals, but 


wn that will promise 


circulate the bi Che great need is t 
ld 1 re b 


NDREWS: It 


new headquarters 


ery plainly marked out 
| 


iw and making knowr 


hy 


agen Ss wn 


cn are 


the speakers 


ferred to by 
Miss M. E 


t there 1s an intern: 


HAw.ey: It may 
to know tl 


students It was 


la 
ization of blind 


brought to my attention by a circular 


me from Switzerland, and its object 


assist students who are pursuing higher 


courses of study. Any student who has 


taken a 
to take a course in a university or any high 


university course or is intending 
er institution of learning, is eligible to mem- 
bership. One object of this association is 
to procure a circulating library in different 
languages, and to promote acquaintance 
among students of different nationalities, and 
familiarity with the different lan 
guages. The only type spoken of is Braille 
The headquarters is 
retary issues from there every year a report 


modern 
n Geneva, and the sec- 


and a list of the best publications. that have 
been issued during the year in all the differ 
ent languages. The present membership con 
sists of about 38 members scattered all 
the countries of Europe; | did not see in 
list any from the United States 
President H1Lt resumed the chair 
Mr. Bostwick gave a summary of Dr 
H, CANFIELD’s paper on 


BOOKS FOR THE FOREIGN POPULATION 


(See p. 65.) 


Mr. Bostwick read a paper on the same 
subject. 


(See p. 67.) 
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Miss J. M. CAmpsBett read a paper on the 
same subject 


(See p. 70.) 


Miss L. E. Srearns: I think something 
should be said with reference to the small 
library as regards this subject. Take a small 
community, and there may be just a handful 
of foreign-speaking people. You want to do 
something for them. If they are Germans 
you want to buy German books. You find 
these are expensive and only a few of the 
older people read them; the young do not 
ask for them. After they have been read by 
the older people there is constantly a cry for 
more German books, which you can hardly 
afford to purchase. In one of the Western 
states a number of libraries have combined, 

this realizing that 
small done, of 
commission, 


and 
could be 


need 
his 
aid of a 
each of 


recognizing 
funds 

course, 
but 


libraries 


are 
the 
4 commission 
one travelling library, 
These 


at wholesale by the commis- 


without 
through these 


has bought 


paying about $35 for 35 or 40 books. 


are purchased 
sion, made up in travelling libraries, and sent 
to these smaller communities for six months 
at a time. Then each library in turn is sent 
back to headquarters, to be exchanged in 
return for another library purchased by an- 
that way enough 


available for 


and in 
reading is 


other community, 


varied German 
twenty 


The 


years 
secretary presented the 


REPORT OF COUNCIL 


(See Transactions of Council.) 


The Prestmpent: The resolutions of Dr. 
Canfield and Miss Campbell will be referred 
to the Council for consideration 


Harrison W. Craver read a paper on 


SUPPLY AND USE OF TECHNOLOGICAL BOOKS 


(See p. 72.) 


W. E. Foster: Several months ago the 
president of the Association requested me to 
take part in this discussion. As the subject 
appeals strongly to my interest I consented. 
But after making several appointments with 


Miss Garvin, who is at the head of the In- 
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dustrial Department in our library, for the 
purpose of comparing notes, it seemed entire 
ly inappropriate, Mr. President, that I per 
sonally should present the results of her ex 
perience in that field, and the 
agreed to substitute her name for mine 
Miss Erner GArvin read a paper on 


presideat 


INDUSTRIAL COLLECTIONS AT THE PROV 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


USE OF 
IDENCE 


(See Pp. 76.) 


Miss Isapet E. Lorp: The president ask: 
me to say a few words about the working o 
of this problem in our library, which is n 
ther a large one as compared with the Car 
negie of Pittsburgh, for a small one, as that 
word is ordinarily We have 
volumes in the library, 25,000 of which are in 
The latter 
four, two general, one for art and one 


used. 85,000 


the reference departments. 


what we call applied science. It is only 


the applied science reference room that 


First, as to the practi 


mean to speak 
We do not intend this department p: 
for 


side, 
marily for trained people, engine 
graduates of advanced schools, but for 
untrained worker or for those of very 
training. In order to make it as easy 
possible for the men to use we chose as 
room which we were to open a year ago | 
December the one easiest to get into, th 
nearest the front door. In this room 
equipment is that of reference books, ab 
500, not of course what are ordinarily tern 
reference books, but almost entirely bool 
that are duplicated in the circulating depart 
ment; bound periodicals, of which we have 
66 files, more or less complete, including trans 
II5 current trade periodicais, covet 


collection of labor 


actions ; 
ing various subjects; a 
now 


union papers, of about 50, are receive 


regularly; a collection of over 600 trade cat 
logs, which are, of course, of great value: and 
a collection of cuts of machines and mechanical 
devices, which are bound separately and may 
be used by any one who is interested in 
particular subject that can be thus illustrate 
We circulate no book this 
cept under extraordinary circumstances, but 


from room, ex 
send people across the hall to the circulating 


department. This is a disadvantage, but it 
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has also the advantage of making the refer- 
ence room as such and there 
would be no space there, in any case, to put 
a circulating collection. 

As to making this room known, it is very 
difficult to do this in a great community like 
Brooklyn, where our own limited area is only 
We have no local press, for 


more quiet, 


five city wards. 
25 or 30 city newspapers are read in that neigh- 


borhood, so we have to use other means. A 
printed notice of the room has been sent out 
very widely to the factories, the labor unions, 
through the churches, etc., telling what the 
room is, what it is for, and how to get there. 
Then the newspapers sometimes, of course, 
give us notices, and the head of the room 
visits the factories of the neighborhood and 
has completed a most interesting industrial 
chart of the five wards, showing where the 
factories are located, the work they do, the 
number of men employed, etc., while several 
times we have been able to get some member 
of a labor union to speak before his union 
upon what they could find in the library. 
One thing that we have tried to do is to make 
this department known through publication; 
and we have begun with the very practical 
We have 
are 50 


and easy subject of electricity. 
issued a little list, of which 
copies here, of something over 230 titles of 
general books on electricity, each one an- 


there 


notated. In our work with untrained workers 
we have found the greatest difficulty is that 
men a book from the title without 
knowing just what it is, whether it is for ele- 


The notes given 


choose 


mentary or advanced use 
here are meant to show how useful each book 
would be to any untrained person. We hope 
the notes are practical, and hope to go on 
publishing further lists of that sort. 

Miss Cora Stewart read a paper on 


LIBRARIES IN RELATION TO SETTLEMENT WORK 


(See p. 82.) 


Miss Linpa Eastman: My discussion of 
this subject is based largely on local condi- 
tions. In Cleveland there are three social 
settlements and two other institutions which, 
in all but the residence feature, are doing 
settlement work. In each of three of these 


library has, almost 
operated a station or 


furnishing room, heat, 


institutions the public 
from their beginning, 
branch, the settlement 
[he other two in- 
stitutions are blocks 


respectively from the main library and one 


light and janitor service. 
located two and three 
of the larger branches, and co-operation with 
them has for the most part taken the form of 
furnishing books for clubs and classes, and in 
the helpful interchange of information be 
tween the settlement workers and the libra 
rians 

In our settlement libraries by far the larger 
part of the .work done is with the children, 
who, I regret to say, by their very numbers, 
keep away many adults who would use these 
libraries more were there larger quarters with 
separate rooms for adults. This need is rec- 
ognized, the settlements are endeavoring to 
help to meet it and we believe sooner or later 
larger and better quarters for these libraries 
will result. The librarians in charge of these 
branches endeavor to identify themselves with 
the work of the settlement as far as possible, 
in some cases becoming residents. In no other 
department of the library do the workers gain 
so intimate a knowledge of their readers, nor 
is it anywhere else so greatly needed. It is 
here that we study at closest range our for 
eign population and Dr. 
Canfield has set forth cannot be urged too 
strongly. 

It is, as Miss Stewart said, in the settle 
ments that the problem of the girl is the 


the needs which 


insistent. In our Italian settlement it 
at all startling to have 
a copy of the “Red” or “Blue” 


that she 


most 
is not a young girl 
return 
book with the statement 
more books because she is going to be mar 
ried. It is a far cry from the Lang fairy 
books to the books on 
with which we hope to improve conditions of 
home life; but even these girls have alrealy 
made great advance on a long line of fore 


fairy 


wants no 


domestic economy 


bears, not one of whom could read a word 

It is in the settlement libraries even more 
than elsewhere that the greatest hope lies in 
the children and in catching them young 
enough. I that in these libraries, 
through the story hour and in the book selec- 
there should be 


believe 


tion and suggestion, spe- 
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cially emphasized the homely virtues of truth, 
‘honesty and morality, and the principles of 
good citizenship. 

Miss ANNE WALLACE presented the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The members of the American Library As- 
sociation desire to record their acceptance of 
the free public library as an integral part of 
the American system of free public education. 
The public library continuing the work of 
education exerts its influence through all later 
years, and adds information, recreation, and 
general culture which are so necessary for 
that highest form of effective citizenship in 
which both men and women join 

The members of the American Library As- 
sociation also desire to place on record their 
appreciation of the opportunities which have 
contributed so largely to the success of this, 
the 28th annual meeting of the Association 

The general program has emphasized the 
free public library as a factor in the educa- 
tional growth of our modern cities and sec- 
tion meetings have been devoted to affiliated 
activities 

The location has been an ideal one, and the 
elements of earth, air, and sky have been con- 
ducive to our welfare 

The soft salt air, the blossoming hedge- 
rows, the tangle of roses, the music of many 
birds, the rich foliage, the low, gray-roofed 
cottages, the restful roads through sun and 
shade have become a part of our life, and this 
sojourn in the state of Rhode Island will long 
be remembered. 

We extend the thanks of the Association to 
His Excellency Governor George H. Utter, 
and to Lieutenant-Governor Frederick H 
Jackson, to the Honorable Rowland G. Haz- 
ard, to Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, president of 
the National Education Association, to Pres- 
ident W. H. P. Faunce, to Professor Brander 
Matthews, to Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, to 
Mr. Raymond F. Almirall. to Mr. Owen Wis- 
ter, and to Mr. Rebert Welsh for their gen- 
erous and helpful participation in the sessions 
of this meeting. We recognize with keenest 


appreciation the courtesy of the general and 
auxiliary committees manifest in the arrange- 
ments which have added so much to our en- 
joyment, and of the proprietor of the Mathew- 
son in giving the use of rooms for special 
meetings. We express our sense of obligation 
to our officers who have so successfully 
planned and administered each detail of this 
conference. We rejoice in the inspiration 
which we have all experienced here; and we 
close the session with high hope and new 
covrage for all the future. 

James H. CANFIELD 

ANNE WALLACE 


KATHARINE L. SHARP 


Adopted 


The Presmpent: It would appear that we 
have come to the end of our work. What- 
ever success has attended this convention is 
due to three causes: first, the efficient ser 
vices of the secretary, the treasurer, recorder, 
chairman of the ways and means committee 
and the travel committee; second, to the large 
attendance which we have had and the pa 
tience of the members who have been pres- 
ent; and, third, to the complete arrangements 
I have attend- 


made by the local committee. 
ed a number of conventions, I have had to do 
with the secretary’s office and with the travel 


committee; but never before have I seen the 
work of the local committee so well planned 
and so perfectly executed. (Applause.) 

In laying down the gavel I feel a respon 
sibility to the Association greater than ever 
before. Dr. Poole used to that there 
was only one position in the American Li 
brary Association higher than that of presi 
dent, namely, that of an ex-president. T 
that honored position I am now elevated 
I declare, therefore, the 28th Conference 
the American Library Association adjourned 


say 


without day. 
Adjourned 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


*T* WO sessions of the College and Refer- 
held 
Pier Conference, the 
the 
the 


ence Section were in connection 
with the Narragansett 
librarian of 


chairman, J. T. Gerould, 


University of Missouri, presiding. In 
ibsence of the secretary of the section, Miss 
Fanny Borden was appointed secretary pro 
icm 
FIRST SESSION 
The first session was held on Monday after- 
o'clock in the Solarium of the 


House 


noon at three 
Mathewson 
Che chairman, J. T. Geroutp, read a paper 


* 


CO-OPERATION IN LIBRARY STATISTICS 


The questions most frequently asked by the 
Is this method the 
} 


this 


progressive librarian are: 


best? Is our practice in particular the 


most effective: These questions imay be 


answered, 1, by personal experience; 2, by 
experience of others. It is suggested that a 


co-operative report be prepared, presenting 
information regarding all college libraries of 
the country, bringing out facts regarding cost, 
character and equipment of buildings, number 


d character of books, amount and allotment 


of funds, powers and functions of librarian, 


nd data regarding 


reacers, 


] 


olowed 


paper that the section appoint 
compile a report 


[ on statistics 


llege libraries including, in ad 
ir statistics, information abou 


Mr. Johnston 


omm 


nanagement 
ssioner of 
uld probably be willing to coll 


Mr 


appeared in 


tics in his report Briggs answered 
it the 
it they would not answer the need of libra 
Mr. Wil 
suggested that a 
committee should submit to the commissioner 


reports print so late 


rians for up-to-date information 


son (Clark University) 


*Abstract; received too late for publication in full. 


an outline of what is desired and that future 
action should be based upon his reply 

Mr 
of college 


Bishop stated that the annual reports 
published 
and that statistics are not readily obtained as 


librarians are seldom 
in public libraries. 

rhe 
report was not recently compiled for the libra 


West Mr 


questions sent 


question was asked whether such a 


CGerou d 
answered that out 
school of the University of 


ries of the middle 
from 


Illi- 


few 


were 
the | brary 


nois with such a report in view, but tox 
ved to be of 


Severance said that it w 


value 
uld be 


the information de 


replies were rece 


Mr 
I red 


the librarians knew in 


the 


advance the pli 


report so that statistics might be 


with the questions in mind was 


Mr 


a committee be appointed by t 


Severance and 


he chair 
investigate the proposed plan and report 
the next meeting of the section, 

that 


be made by a c 


for offi 


mmmittee t 


It was voted nominations 


for next year 


appointed by the chair to report 
meeting 
Mr 


that a 


Ma ne) 
ipp 


more 


Jones (University of 


committee of three be 
consider the advisability of a 
organization of college librarians 


| 


ussion yc wed on 


nizavions 


Mup 


THE STIMULATION OF GENERAL READING * 


overing the followi points 

Not enough general reading is dé 
erage college student The encour 
to such reading that may be given 
library 


gressive, well-organized college pre 


and most imp ipable 


librarian, and in 


supposes, first rtant, a 


and 


cludes careful 


enthusiastic reference 


expenditure of the beok fund 


for general literature, specializing each year 


*Abstract; received too late for publication in full. 
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in a few subjects of timely interest; display- 
ing new books and books sent on approval; 
keeping a collection of current dealer’s cata- 
for the students’ examination 
with 


logs availabk 
and use; and systematic co-operation 
college literary clubs and provision for spe- 
cial lists and book reserves. These means 
persistently employed help in improving the 
quality and quantity of general reading. 

Miss Etta M. Newell, of Dartmouth, opened 
the discussion of the paper. She said that 
all methods of stimulation of general read- 
ing in the college library must be based on 
free access to books, attractive surroundings 
and strong personal influence. She described 
the methods used at Dartmouth. The discus- 
sion was continued by Mr. Burnet from his 
experience at the University of Georgia. 

Mr. Wilson said that the question had been 
approached from the librarian's point of view, 
that it would be interesting to have the stu- 
dent’s point of view. He asked that in the 
investigation of the student’s point of view 
about to be undertaken at Clark University 
librarians give their help, that it may prove 
as effective as possible. He said that college 
students could never become real students 
until they had free access to the shelves. 
Mr. Keogh said that much of the use of the 
library depended upon the co-operation of 
the librarian and the instructors, especially 
in connection with English courses. A brief 
discussion followed on vacation privileges in 
college libraries. 

Mr. W. C. Lane emphasized the import- 
ance of a of books on 
open shelves where the size of the library 
The Har- 
vard library has not room for a large open 
shelf collection, but it is supplemented by 
the Harvard Union Library of attractive 
reading selected by a student committee with 
Mr. Lane as chairman. He spoke of the 
great importance of comfortable quarters in 
influencing men to read. 

Mr, T. W. Kocu read a paper on 


selected collection 


makes free access impracticable. 


STUDENT CIRCULATION IN A UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY * 
which presented the following points: 
In 1856 the privilege of borrowing books 


“Abstract; received too late for publication in full. 
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from the library of the University of Michi- 
gan withdrawn from the students; in 
February, 1906, this privilege was restore 

from home 


was 


In time the debarment use « 


books and the lack of open reference shelves 
resulted in great and constant congestion at 
the delivery desk in the reading room. This 
was partly met by installing an open-shelf 
reference room, and later a set of questions 
was sent to leading college librarians asking 
their views on home use of books by under 
graduates. The answers were strongly favor- 
able to such use; and these have been borne 
out by the results of the change granting 


this privilege. It has cost almost nothing in 


additional service, has not interfered with the 
use of the library by the faculty, is valued 
by the students and approved by the profes- 


sors. 

Discussion of the paper opened 
Mr, Jones (University of Maine), who talked 
on several questions of detail not covered in 
Mr. Koch's paper: How many books shall 
be reserved? How many books may a stu 
dent draw? What shall be the time limit? 
Shall circulation be allowed in department 11- 
How shall faculty use of books be 
He spoke also on the obligations 
outside the 
duty of 


was by 


braries? 
controlled ? 
college library to 
college community, especially 
a state university library to be of service 
throughout the state. The discussion 
continued by Mr. Keogh, who described the 
practice at Yale. Of the library of over 
500,000 volumes all may be circulated except 
reference books and books 
on account of age, etc., not 
30oks on the reserved shelves 


of a those 


the 


was 


of special value 
more than ™% of 
1% restricted. 
in connection with class work (the number 
varies from 500 to several thousand) may be 
drawn overnight. The library 
proper is a circulating library. The plan of 
selecting certain books for undergraduates 
has been followed from the beginning. The 
number is now kept at 25,000. From 600 to 
1000 are added annually and an equal num- 
ber withdrawn. There is free access to these 
books to all students, undergraduates may 
take out four volumes at a time for three 
Permission is given for access 


out only 


weeks each. 
to the shelves in the main library with slight 
formality. 
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Miss Lettie M. Crafts (University of Min- 
nesota) continued the discussion. After ten 
years’ experience in a college library which 
is a strictly reference library, she believed 
that the plan was not justified. The excuse 
the proximity of the 
public library, but she believed that results 


tor non circulation is 


would be better with circulation. 

rhe chairman appointed the following com- 
littees : 

On nominations: Mr, Little, Mr. Andrews, 
Miss Olive Jones, 

On statistics: Mr. Koch, Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Canfield 

On proposal to organize college librarians 
more closely: Mr. Jones, Mr. Lane, Mr. 
James. 

rhe meeting adjourned on motion. 


SECOND SESSION 

The second session was held in the Solar- 
ium of the Mathewson House on Thursday 
morning, July 5, at 9.30 o'clock. 

Mr. Little reported for the nominating com- 
mittee the following nominations for officers 
for 1907: For chairman, T. W. Koch (Uni- 
versity of Michigan); for secretary, P. L. 
Windsor (University of Texas). The report 
was accepted and adopted 

Mr. Koch reported for the committee on 


co-operative library statistics that the com- 
mittee had decided to undertake the work of 
sending a circular to representative libraries 
and would present statistics at the next meet- 
ing. The report was adopted. 

Mr. Jones reported for the committee on 


the proposal for separate organization for 
college libraries that in the opinion of the 
committee the forming of such an organiza- 
tion was inexpedient. A brief discussion fol- 
lowed on the original intention of the section. 
The report of the committee was adopted. 

Mr. Nelson offered a resolution that the 
section should include all librarians of educa- 
tional institutions and all persons interested 
in reference work. The resolution was 
adopted after discussion. 

Miss BertHa E. BLaxkety presented the 
plan and description of 


THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING OF MT, HOLYOKE 


COLLEGE 


(Sée¢ p 62.) 


Discussion followed on the best material 


for the floor of a reading room and on the 
cost of 
foot of 
varied from .18 to .50 

Mr. Louis N 
scribed the plan of the Clark University Li- 
brary. 

Concrete block construction was discussed 
for libraries. 


F. W. ScHENK read a paper on 


various new library buildings per 


cubic contents. The figures quoted 


Wilson presented and de 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


He added an appeal that all librarians in 
charge of law libraries join the newly formed 
association of law librarians 

Dr. B. C. Steiner opened the discussion of 
Mr. Schenk’s paper. He make 
rather than three divisions of 
exclusive of law departments in general li 


would two 


law libraries 
braries: 1, Libraries of law schools in which 
the entire time of the 
given to instruction and ordinary county bar 


libraries; 2, Large city and state law libra- 


pre Mfessors is not 


ries and the libraries of large law schools in 
which the entire time of the professors is 
given to instruction. 

Libraries of the first class should have a 
small collection carefully selected. Librarics 
of the second class should include everything. 
In those of the first class the users go directly 
In those of the second they 
The 


class 


to the shelves 
classifica 


should be 


are dependent on runners 
tion of first 


methodical; that of those in the second class 


those in the 
an arrangement fitted for the quickest service 
He agreed with Mr. Schenk’s 
but 
place for international law, jurisprudence and 
constitutional and legal history 

The great need is that law students should 
be trained in the knowledge of aids in the use 
of libraries. 


by runners 


classification in general, would include 


Brief discussion followed on the selection 
of law books for general libraries 


The meeting adjourned on motion 





*Not received for publication. 
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CATALOG SECTION 


“T’ WO sessions of the Catalog Section of 

the American Library Association 
were held in connection with the Narragan- 
sett Pier Conference, Miss Theresa Hitchler, 
chairman, presiding. 


FIRST SESSION 


“Advanced 
ball room of the 


The 
problems,” 
Mathewson House, Saturday evening, June 
30. The chairman brought the topic of the 
evening’s conference, “Subject headings,” be- 


first session, devoted to 


was held in the 


fore the meeting by a few preliminary re- 
marks, pointing to the increasing prominence 
accorded to problems of cataloging by reason 
of the great increase in size of the present- 
day library and the consequent growth and 
She 
then introduced the speakers of the evening, 


complexity of the present-day catalog 


WitttAM WARNER Bisuop, who read a paper 
on 
SUBJECT IN DICTIONARY 


HEADINGS CATALOGS 


(See p. 113.) 


and 


\peLAIpe R. Hasse, who read a paper on 


HEADINGS STATE DOCUMENTS 


123.) 


FOR 
(See p. 

\fter the Miss 
Hitchler declared the meeting open for gen- 
Mr. Hanson, of the Library 
mgress, responded, calling the attention 


the reading of papers, 
eral discussion 
of C 
of the members to the length of time that 
had the American Library 
\ssociation given its attention to the 
He stated that 
main he with Mr. Bishop’s 
point of view. He emphasized the importance 
of definition of subject headings and added 
the suggestion that such definitions as were 
adopted be placed in the public catalogs of 
libraries as well as in their official records. 

He differed from Mr. Bishop as to the im- 
portance of form entries, stating that he had 


elapsed since 
had 
question of subject headings 


in the agreed 


become increasingly conservative in his views 
On the other hand, he 
solution of 


as to their usefulness. 
agreed with the 
problem of place under subject vs. subject 
subordination 


speaker s 


under place; namely, the 
geographical position to subject in the art 
and but the 
ject to place in historical lines, as, tray 
In this connection, Mr. Han 
the 
the 


sciences, 


subordination of sub- 


economics, etc 
called the 
a pamphlet just 
Congress, entitled “A preliminary list of sub 


son attention of members 


issued by Library 


subdivisions under names of countr 


and of subject headings with cou: 
this list, the headir 


ject 
try subdivisions.” In 
in which place is subordinated to subject 
indicated by black faced type 

In opposition to Mr. Bishop's restricti 
the use of the national adjective to the 
Han 


interposed a plea for its general usefuln 


jects of language and literature, Mr 
in other classes, as, for instance, in the fine 


arts. He would, however, place the adje 


tive after the not before, i.e., Por 
celain, French, French 
closing, he suggested a modification of Mr: 


] subject, 


not porcelain 
Bishop’s chronological arrangement of card 
under subject, proposing a modified chr 
logical method, namely, a division of subje 
by appropriate periods of say thirty years 
a hundred years, or what not, and an alpl 
betical arrangement under these periods 
author 
Mr 
Hanson's 
general public might in some manner 


Finney, of followed 


1 


Michigan, 


' 
praver that 
prayer tha 


irks with a 


rem 
stilled with the cataloger’s love of defir 
make known its w 
in a way to be un 


ness and so be led to 
to the desk. assistant 1 
stood. He cited the instance of a woman w! 
asked for 
wanted to know the number of inches around 
the waist of the Venus of Milo 

Miss Hitchler then waived the restrictions 
that bind a presiding officer and entered the 
Referring to Mr. Bishop’s paper, she 
while definition was of course 


a book on Greece when she ré 


debate. 
stated that 
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necessary in every official list of subject 
headings, she did not follow Mr. Bishop in 
his insistence on a card-tray for the pur- 
pose, that an interleaved copy of the A. L. A. 
list was adequate for all practical purposes 
and also She 


differed from the speaker of the evening in 


was more convenient. also 


his abandonment of place entries in subjects 


sovering the arts and advocating 


instead the double entry system; for example, 


sciences, 


she would use Texas. Geology and Geology, 
not relying merely on a cross reference from 
She said 


that she had found, in public libraries at least, 


Texas. Geology to Geology. Texas. 
a necessity for gathering together all material 
relating to a country, in the arts and sciences 
as well as in other subjects under the name 
She Mr. Cut 
of double 


yf that country referred to 


ter’s advocacy f this system 
ry 
In closing, she referred to a matter already 
touched upon, namely, the use of a single 
subject card answering to several author en- 
tries, in the case of works published in vari 
the this 


“For other editions of 


us editions, by the use of note on 


ingle subject card: 


this work see author cards.” This method, 


she stated, proved a labor-saving device in a 
Public Li- 


where many branches naturally include 


lyn 


system like the Brook 
editions of a single work 

Biscoe expressed a wish thai the Library 
wuld print on cards for dis- 
Mr 
re in use in the public 


Mr 


definitions 


‘ongress 


bution such definitions as Hanson in 
catalog of 
about 
that 


if a 


library Hanson replied that 


1000 such were in use and 

these could be printed for distribution 
lemand for felt 
Miss Nina Browne stated that 


an Library 


them was 
the 

Board 
would gladly receive any suggestions for the 
new edition of 


Mr. Gardner M 
ut a practical difficulty to be met in 


Association Publishing 


its list of subject headings 
Salem, pointed 
the 
matter of a new edition of this list, namely, 
the conflict of the American Library Asso- 
ciation headings with those printed on the 
of The use of 
these cards by an increasingly large number 
brings forward this question 

Hitchler then closed the discussion 


Jones, of 


Library Congress cards 


f libraries 


Miss 


SECTION 


by remarking that the indications seemed to 
the 
Publishing Board and 
The meeting then 


point to co-operation between American 


y Association 
the Library of Congress 


l iorary 
adjourned 


SECOND SESSION 


the Catalog Sec 
devoted to “Elementary 
held Wednesday 


ball room of the 
meeting was called to order and a nominat- 


session of 


The 


tion, 


second 
problems,” 
July 4, in 
Mathewson rhe 


was morning, 


the 
ing yinted by the chair to re- 
port cers fe 
The committee censisted of 
Osborn and Miss Grace EF 
Miss AGN! VAN VALKENBURGH 


paper on 


committee app 
hi 
fi 


I wr the ensuing year 


Mr. Biscoe, Mr. 


Tobey 


a ticket of « 
read a 


COMMON SENSE IN CATALOGING SMALI 


RIES 


127.) 


(See p 
The meeting was then opened for gen 
discussion 
s] how the printed Li 


One member 


brary of Congress cards could be made con 


sistent with written cards already in a cat- 
Miss Van Valkenburgh re- 
plied that the Library of Congress 
cards could be all 
particulars with the written ones they were 

and filed intact in their 
appropriate places among the written cards 
Miss Hitchler added that in the Brooklyn 


Public Library she likewise did attempt 


alog, to which 


since 
consistent in 


not made 


better left unchanged 


not 


to be consistent in this matter except as to 


headings for purposes of filing 
Miss Robbins, of Simmons College, Boston, 
the matter of headings, was 


asked what, in 


the best practice in entering the names of 
Miss Van Valken 


under the 


“much married” ymen 


recommen entering 


maiden name if thor had written under 
Miss Hitchler followed the 
but the author heading the 
phrase “(afterwards Mrs »” if the 


room on the card permitted without rewriting 


the au 
that name same 


rule, added t 


the card, 
The next question raised for discussion was 
the advisability of analyzing for the catalog 
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of a library collections of essays already in- 


dexed in the American Library Association 
or other index. Miss Hitchler spoke in the 
negative Miss Van Valkenburgh agreed 
with the chairman and advised keeping the 
indexes near the catalog. Mr. Biscoe said 
that small libraries were troubled in using 
printed indexes by the fact that such indexes 
great 
shelves 


referred to a number of 
their This diffi- 
culty the suggestion that the 
index be checked up by entering the call 


invariably 
volumes not on 
was met by 
number of such volumes as the library pos- 
sessed in the margin of the contents, i.¢., the 
table of works analyzed. 

A member asked if anyone present had 
tried the cumulative plan in printing cata- 
logs. Miss Van Valkenburgh said her ex- 
perience had been interesting, that she had 
intended cumulating her bulletins every two 
years, but that the printer had declared it 
cheaper to begin all over again. Mr. Wil- 
son, of Clark University Library, said that 
the difficulty usually was with the printer, 
that he 
matter, and hoped later to be able to report 
something definite to the American Library 
Miss Mann, of Pittsburgh, said 
that the Carnegie library had successfully em- 
ployed the method; that by using proofs from 
slugs kept by its printer for a period of years, 
it was saved the work of composition, though 
not, of course, of revision. Mr. Davis, of 
Laconia, N. H., stated that he was issuing 
a quarterly bulletin, wherein he prints lists 
that later can be cumulated and form the cat- 
alog of his library, for these lists are en- 
tries for the books he is reclassifying, and 
since he is going over the whole library class 
the result will be a 
classed catalog. 

Mr. Stevens, of the Homestead (Pa.) Car- 
negie Library, turned the attention of the 
meeting to what he termed the increasing 
technicality of catalogs, and made a plea for 
greater simplicity. Miss Hitchler pointed out 
that this danger of making a catalog too 
technical, and therefore difficult to use, would 
be avoided if the cataloger would keep in 
mind the point of view of the general reader. 
This done and each new borrower given a 
few hints as to the use of the catalog, most 


was himself experimenting in this 


Association. 


by class, cumulated 


difficulties vanish. Miss Williams, of the 
Malden ( Mass.) Library, suggested that the 
reference librarian was useful in making the 
connection between the public and the cata 
log, and Miss Hitchler added that the cat: 
loger herself should be in close touch with 
the reference department as well as with 
public. Miss Bragg. of Worcester ( Mass.) 
Public Library, suggested that the difficulty 
was being solved by the schools where the 
children were being taught 
catalog, to which Miss Hitchler replied that 
if difficulty existed it was not with the chil 
dren, but with the adults. Miss Van Valken 
burgh interposed, “How lovely for the next 


how to us¢ 


generation of librarians!” 

Miss Hitchler then called on Mr. Foss, cf 
the Somerville Public Library. He said he 
had never been a cataloger, but that since he 
had heard Miss Van Valkenburgh’s paper 
he felt that some day he might aspire to be 
one. Cataloging he conceived as the art of 
conveying wisdom from one who has it to 
one who has it not, in a simple manner 

The chairman then emphasized the neces- 
sity of not being hidebound in adherence to 
rules. The catalogers of small libraries, she 
stated, sometimes followed printed rules to 
the letter out of fear of adverse criticism 
from other librarians. Her 
“Adapt and do not be afraid.” A 
offered as an adaptation, the introduction into 
the catalog of a form of reference card in- 
tended to guide young readers from one field 
of reading to a better one. For example, 
under Henty, he places a reference: “If 
you have read these books, read Cooper,” 
and under Cooper: “If you have read these 
books, read Parkman.” 

Mr. Hensel, of Columbus, Ohio, suggested 
that entries for references worked out in 
the reference department be introduced into 
the catalog. Miss Van Valkenburgh object 
ed to having such material in the public cat- 
alog. Miss Hitchler, on the contrary, 
favored such use of all material once found. 
She suggested the use of colored cards to 
indicate the temporary character of the en- 


advice wa s, 


member 


tries. 

Miss Elliott, of the Wisconsin Library 
School, reverted to the subject of making an 
intelligent explanation of the use of the cata- 
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log to each new borrower to start him on 
the right road. Mr. Merrill closed the 

cussion by pointing out that 
catalog was made for the average person : 


after all 
the average person could use it. 


The nominating committee then announced 


TRUSTEES’ 


MEETING of the Trustees’ Section of 

the American Library Association was 

of Monday, July 2, 

the ball room of the Mathewson House. 
T 


o'clock 


held on the afternoon in 


The 


chairman, Washington Porter, called the 


2 
3 


meeting together at 


Dr. James H. CANrtetp read a paper on 


THE BASIS OF TAXATION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


(S€¢ 


I. Frercuer: Theoretically the address 


have just listen s well nigh if 1 


we 


quite certain th whic 


had previously « 


perfect; but ughts 


m this subject are 
connection with 


Dr. Canfield 
when he spoke of the public library as 


new in my 


Thins in 


words “and more” which used 


what the public school does, “and more.” 


have never been willing to have public library 


taxation stated as justifiable on so 


nearly the 


-} 1 
same noo 


Dr 


homes 


ground as public s 


taxation, as 
Canfield has stated it. Go to-day into the 
will find from the 


How many of those books in 


} L 
where you books 


public library 


any fair sense can be said to represent the ed- 


ucation of the people? Possibly a great many, 


but how large a proportion of the whole? 


Chey represent several things and these come 


in under the “and more.” 


They represent, 
in one sense, taxation for economic benefits 
The public library provides books by which 
a man 


becomes better acquainted with his 


That, of course, is education 


in a 


Ot it 1s not 


sense, but a great deal quite what 
we should include in education 


Then there 
is the great number of books taken out and 
It some 
allege, that a very large share of money raised 


read for recreation. is not true, as 


by taxation for the library goes to pay th 


expense of circulating recreative reading, 
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the names of the candidates: 
Mr. William 


University ; 


for chairman, 
Warner Bishop, of Princeton 
Miss Van Valken 


were unanimously elected. The 


for 


secretary, 


burgh 


They 


meeting then adjourned 


EvitH P. BuckNnam, Secretary 


SECTION 


cause 
proport 
tion oO! 


is so difference 


of that 


taxation 


great a in the 


n he 
that 
that it almost renders the criticism nugatory 


I like to 
in 


reading and t propor 


that goes to 


reading 


However, feel that the community 


aised | 


recreative reading on the 


is justified paying out money 1 dy 
taxation for 
ground that it spends m 


I would like to 


hing 
are said 


the C 


often 


culture of mmunity, 


between education and cul 
library stands f something 


g 
than the 
I like 


element, in 


culture 


standing for 


} ; 
in 


ao 


that 


schools 


to feel 


standing for 
it i 


education 


sthetic 


this a 


s in 
this cultural element, different from what we 
expect to that publ 
money spent for the public library finds 

real and 


our schools furnish, 


highest justification. 


Mr, Artuur E. Bostwick read a paper 


I 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF A LIBRARY TRUSTE! 


FROM A LIBRARIAN'S STANDPOINT 


(See p 


40 ) 
The 


was 


CHAIRMAN: Finding 
both the | 
and librarian, I have asked him to 
this, 


Dr. Wire 


~oOsition of trustee 


that 
occupying 


res] nd to 


and speak on 


THE WHOLE DUTY 


FROM A TRUS TANDPOINT 


Dr. G. E. Wire: I think I am one of the 


few who are both a librarian and a truste 
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that is, I am most of the time a librarian and 
part of the time a trustee. As Mr. Bostwick 
has said, the main idea seems to be to pick 
out a good man or woman for a librarian and 


supply all the money that can be raised and 


let them do the rest. That is rather the ideal 


conception of a trustee from a librarian’s 


cases it 1S 
should 
the 


and in a great many 


Sut it 


standpoint, 
also the idea of the trustee 


th 


the circumstances .n 


that 


according to 
You will all recognize there are 


of libraries where the trustees 


d share of 
New 
aré getting but 


, “ a f 
perhaps $50 or $100 a year and 


work. Ina 


} 
tne 


of our England libraries 


» librarians very little money 
naturally 
y have not the requisite technical skill to 
ary properly, and the trus- 


‘ 
tees 


do, and in many cases do, quite 
the Of 


mean that the trustees dis- 


have to 


an amount of librarian’s work. 


course I do not 
charge or charge books or catalog them or 
make out bulletins; but they look after many 
details, As a trustee I consider it the duty 
to look after the broad general management of 
the library, if it is possible, and let the libra- 
do the are 


have 


rian, if competent, rest There 


but few trustees who the technical 


knowledge to understand many of the details 


of library administration. The newly ap- 


pointed trustee has to go through a certain 
amount of technical education before he 
knows what he is there for, and until he has 
been educated he is liable to do more harm 
than good. But I have in mind many trustees 
who are doing, as we all know, the very best 
work, are informing themselves concerning 
library matters, have pleasant and cordial re- 
their librarians, and are, as 


lations with 


Mr 
The trustee is directly responsible to 


Bostwick has said, really ideal trustees 

the 
public, and is the one who is held responsible 
by the public in many cases if the library is 
not carried on aright, and properly so. He 
may have an incompetent librarian, or a libra- 
rian or a regime which has got into a rut and 
is not easily changed. In that case the pub- 
lic should be a little merciful to the trustees 
and give them time to get out of the rut. 
But there are one or two things that the trus- 
tee should know, perhaps in some cases a 
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What 


the philanthropic side of library 


little better than he does know them. 
we term 
work, what we call the “library spirit,” he 
should understand. Some trustees are used 
to large business enterprises and they want 

run the library much as they run a sh 

But it is, to all intents and purposes, an ed 

cational institution; it cannot be run o1 
time schedule, with fines for non-attenda: 
and all that sort of thing; the employees 
supposed to be of a superior grade of int 

gence and are not to be held to the hard-and 
fast rules of the shop. Some trustees mis 
well consider that library employees are 

pected to give more than a few dollars’ we 
of time a week to the library; they are s 
posed to put into their work, as do the te 
ers, a certain amount of devotion and p: 
scenal work which as librarians we know ab« 
not credit f 


they frequently have to work over hours, at 


which they are often given 
if, by reason of sickness of other causes | 
yond their 

that should not be laid up against them. TT! 


should not be considered as shop worker 


control, they should be absent 


But I am happy to sey that from my observa 


tions, particularly on the librarian’s sid 
trustees throughout the country are coming 
more and more to the position of ideal trus 
tees. 

The Carman: I take pleasure in pre 
senting to you the Hon. David A. Boody 
president of the board of trustees of the 
3rooklyn Public Library; and I will ask Mr 
Boody to say something to us on the subje 
of the 


CARNEGIE DONATIONS 


Mr. 
of Mr. Carnegie’s donations, indicating that 
still 
were wise on the part of Mr. Carnegie 


300pyY: Criticism is frequently hear 


it was a debatable question whether 


sive or wise on the part of the public 

his donations with the conditions 

tached. Just a word in reference to that 
point. Is it a good thing for a man to de 
fend his country when his country is assaile: 
Is it an honorable thing for him to place his 
life between his and her 
We know that do these 
they are honored, we know that 


a grateful remembrance of such deeds in ou! 


accept 


assail r 
thing 


country 
when men 


we carry 
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and we know that over their graves 


hearts, 
monuments ris¢ But, you may say, what 

] between the g g¢ of 
life? It 
think 


i These ideas that give to 


speci il relation 
money and defending a, nation’s 
it is nearer than we may 


of duty come from the 


which are 


Mr. C 


om the books 


as those of 


f Mr. ¢ 

a hungry man to 
impoverishes an 

1 food. If there 
all the we 


ticism as 


nm cr 


ie act of giving generally, it is this kind 


, 1} kind no 1 the 
on nis Kind OI @i ww IS for the 


of helping men to help themselves 


is a fear in this land that wealth in 
form or other will destroy the charac 
f our people. It is no more dishonorable 
be a rich man than it is to be governor or 
that the 


mor and integrity has been pur 


President, providing always same 
1e one case as in the other, and I 
beg you to remember that this country affords 
f distinction and for 

Men with 
and push can hardly 
The point is, how 
iT Will they allow it to 
ils of American citizenship or | 


rtunities tor 


great 


nning great integrity 


prizes 
fail to 
men will 
money 

this wealth to the people and 
of the inhabitants? 


AnprReEws read a paper by MEeELviL 


ATIONS BETWEEN TRUSTI 


LIBRARIAN 


(See p. 44.) 


chairman introduced 


The 


AHERN, 


Miss M. E. 


24! 


THINKS OF TRUSTEES — OF 


ME TRUSTEES 


trustees and trus 
’ one to whom 
whom a trust 
on the part 


bette: 


minunity, 


Trustees should be men and w 


demonstrated by 
] 


pusInNess 


community who have 


es and by their own u 


own hi 


that they have the ability to conduct 


business on proper lines, who can differentiate 


lations 


between things that are essential and those 
that are non-essential, who have pride in their 
community and a love for their own peopl 
\ number of librarians have suggested tl 

should 


have invariably replied, 


in these remarks | something in 
their behalf, and | 
“Tf yt u t 1 { at I ist C 
Americat t ssoc 

1 of saying anything 


say 


} 


who comes to th 


iation Conference 


is there to see and he 


material that he sh 


and hear, and if he dos 


t I or you or 


im much Dhe 
hat needs t iid needs to be said 
home town.” would refer | 


librarian 


Amer 


ling the 


the matter of 
the 


annual meetings of either 


brary Association 


n his home state 
than by 


more 


put it any 


again what a busi ss man ud as 


me and to a librarian, that when 
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his engineer over into another state to see the 
machinery of a large factory, to hear how 
a new plant is working, to get pointers for 
his own work, he does not expect that en- 
gineer to pay his own way, but he expects to 
send him at the expense of the factory, and 
expects to the information received on 
this visit in furthering the interests of his 
own business. 1 think any trustee who is a 
business man will agree with that pcint of 
view and will see its application to the library. 

H, T. Kerry: We have all been entertained 
and benefited by the papers read to-day, and I 
would like to make a suggestion to the offi- 
I arrived here when 


use 


cers of this setticn 


the meeting started, after 27 hours of steady 
travel, and I find that the Trustees’ Section 
gets simply one meeting during the whoie 


CHILDREN’S 


- HE Children’s Librarians’. Section was 
represented at the second general ses- 
Association 


July 2, 


American Library 
Monday 


when papers were read on 


sion of the 


Conference on morning, 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY A MORAL FORCE 


by Crara W. Hunt, 


(See p. 97.) 
and 
THE PROBLEM OF THE GIRL 
be Lutie E. STEARNS. 
(See p. 103.) 


A meeting of the section was held on the 
morning of Thursday, July 5, in the ball 
room of the Mathewson House, the chairman, 
Mrs. Arabelle H. Jackson, presiding. The 
meeting was called to order at 10 o'clock by 
Mrs. Jackson, who said: 

It is three 
brarians’ Section has 
years ago, at the St. Louis Conference, there 


Li- 


Two 


the Children’s 
meeting. 


years since 


had a 


were no section meetings, and a year ago at 
Portland the had 
meeting for the election of officers. 


business 


While the 


section only a 
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Conference. Now would it not be possible 
to have a second afternoon during future 
conferences, devoted to discussion of tl 

papers which have been read at the first 
meeting of the Trustees’ Section? Ther: 
are many things that occurred to me before | 
arrived here, there are more that have oc- 
curred to me since I have heard these papers, 
and I think we should all derive a great deal 
of benefit from opportunity for general di 

cussion. I throw out this suggestion be 
cause I think one of the great benefits ta be 
derived here is not simply to hear the papers, 
but to discuss them also. 

Officers were elected as follows: Washing 
ton T. Porter, chairman; Thomas L. Mont 
gomery, secretary. 

Adjourned. 
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section has been glad during these years 
have its papers presented in the general se 
sions of the American Library Associati 
we are very glad of this opportunity to ha 
a regular section meeting again, because w 
feel that some questions in regard to chil 
dren’s work can be discussed to a little better 
advantage in a section meeting, where we 
take it for granted that all those present are 
interested in the particular subject. 
A paper on 


A LITERATURE FOR CHII 
DREN 


THE BEGINNINGS OF 


by CAROLINE BuRNITE 
(See p. 107.) 


was read by J. 1. Wyer, Jr. 

The CHamMAN: Miss Burnite has 
pared and had printed a list of early chil- 
dren’s books, some of which she has men 
tioned, and I am sure this list will be 
great interest to all who are interested in 
children’s work. The paper is now open fot 
discussion, and we should be glad to hear 
from Charles S. Greene, the librarian of the 


Oakland Public Library. 


pre 
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C. S. Greene: I am glad to appear before 
un audience of children’s librarians, though 
the West has anything particu- 
We are still in 
inchoate stages of evolution, and 


not because 


lar to boast of in that line 
some of the 
we are glad 
been wrought out by our Eastern friends. 


to imitate the methods that have 


This list is a most suggestive one for us. 


We have not, of course, made any special 
historical study of the bibliography of chil- 
dren’s books. We have simply taken them as 
we could get children to read them and have 
made the that we could. 
We have, however, used a good many books 


that are found on this list, and the list will 


best use of them 


be of great value to us in making more com- 
lete our lists of books in the historical sec- 

One thing that struck me about Miss 
P specially was the 
through it all, the 
It shows that in chil- 
great deal of 
other work connected with libraries and with 


paper quite 


ng spiritual note 
hical bearing of it. 
iren’s library work, as in a 
books, the spiritual, the ethical, even the re- 


ligious basis is the seed from which 


The first of our modern literature 
The 


it sprang 


sprang from religious motive. monks 
through the Middle Ages preserved all that 
was best in the ancient literature and added 
to it 
drama sprang from the religious drama first, 


and 


from strong religious motive; our 


the church was the foundation of that; 
even the latest literature we have developed, 


and that is the books for the child 


the same origin. In the 


books that printed for blind people 


were 


religious books, printed by tract soci 
ties in order that the blind people might 


And so in this 


treated 


nsider their latter end 
ner Miss Burnite has 


be moulded, not as a 


the child not 


lump of clay to 


sheet of paper to be written upon, 


as a creature, compact of spirituality, of 


agination, of impulses —in short, as a liv 
ing soul 


Miss Miss 


ven us all a great deal to think of 


paper has 


There 


is one author whom she has omitted, prob 


HEwINs: Burnite’s 


] } 
y be 


‘cause it is very hard now to find her 


stories in print; but they are very well worth 


reprinting. At just about the time when 


Peter Parley was beginning, or perhaps even 
a little before, Lydia Maria Child began to 
publish her Juvenile Miscellany in Boston. 


For seven or eight years it appeared; some 
times it was published every month and some 
three months. I have 
And Mrs 


children 


times every two or 


nearly all the numbers Child was 


tor 


simplicity, 


writing in it stories which are 


remarkable for their for their 


clear English, their absence of didacticism 


and their knowledge of children and of what 
they like 


She wrote also sometimes little 
historical and biographical f 


articles, lives 


rt 
1 


warts, ank 
Mrs 


known 


famous musicians and famous d 


had contributions from people like 


she | 


Sigourney and others who were well 
at the 
from the 


time, and she had also translations 


German. Indeed, the first transla 
the 
books 
cé llany The 
that I 


tions from German that I know of in 
children’s are in that Juvenile Mis 


first Christn 


know 


mention of a 
tree appears there. Then 
the stories were collected in book form 
called “FI 
and there was a favorite tale of mine called 
the 
found a 


of th ’ ‘ ror hildrer 
) tnem was ywers for cn ire 


“Laraboo,” which was in “Flowers for 


children,” and which I few 
ag¢ 
1830. It was a tale of an African woman who 
was seized, with her child, by a hostile trib 

going 


them 


years 


back in the Juvenile Miscellany about in 


sandstorm 
h i 1 


She 


across a desert, a 

Che 
away 
the 


and, 
before that 
the 


sandstorm 


overtook child 


been thrown into desert 


escaped into and found an 


asis, a little cave where there was a panther, 


and she and the panther became friends and 
remained friends for some time, and at 


the panther was accidentally shot just 


they were getting to a 


reading that most thrilli 
my staff a year or two ago, and one 


said “Why, 


‘Passion in the desert.’’ 


immediately, that is Bal 
It appeared in the 
Iuvenile Miscellany just about the year 
first published that 
Mrs, Child had evidently 


French, had seized upon 


Balzac story 
1830 
ymethin 


would interest children, and had change 
a little. 
teresting, delightful and thrilling 


that ha | 


And it remains one of the most 


stories for 


children, I think, ever been written. 
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We have in our children’s room pictures of 


famous places, and just now I am reading 


to children of the seventh and eighth grades 
those who choose to come — some stories 


about the faces that are mentioned in the 


pictures, and one of them is Windsor Castle. 


I read to the small audience the other day 
Grace Greenwood’s story about King James 1. 
of Scotland and Lady Jane Beaufort, and 
later Mrs. Child's story of the “Royal rose- 
bud,” the little daughter of Edward 1v., and 
the style of these stories delighted the chil- 
dren so much that you could have heard a 
pin drop in that room for the hour while I 
was reading. So that I am sure it would be 
a good thing if those stories of Grace Green- 
wood and Mrs. Child could be reprinted for 
the use of children. 

H. H, Ba.iarp: I was interested to see in 
this list one book of Mrs, Ewing. There is 
a book by Mrs. Ewing’s mother, “Parables 
from nature,” by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, which 
was published, I think, in the “fifties” or per- 
haps the early “sixties,” which is of great inter- 
est and of great value to young persons, and 
is of interest from a library standpoint as 
showing the fountain of literary beauty and 
strength from which Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Gat- 
daughter, drew her inspiration. Mrs. 
Gatty was for many years the editor of 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine, published in England, 
which contains a larger proportion of litera- 
for young persons than any 


ty’s 


ture excellent 
other young persons’ magzine ever published, 
not excepting St. Nicholas. If the old files 
of that magazine can be obtained by any 
library that library will secure a great treas- 
ure because it contains the beginnings of Mrs. 
Ewing's writings as well as the flower and 
fruit of Mrs, Gatty’s ripe scholarship and 
intelligence and sympathy with young per- 
sons 


Mrs, JACKSON read a 


LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 
(See p. 89.) 


S. H. Rancx: This admirable report I feel 
is one of the most important reports on this 
work that has ever been presented to a 
meeting of librarians. There is only one 


REPORT ON 


thing in the report that I should like to 
refer to, and that is the reference to disor 
der and lawlessness in libraries or branch 
libraries in good residential sections of the 
city. In the city of Baltimore, where I was 
engaged in library work for many years, we 
had the greatest trouble on account of law 
lessness and disorder in the branch library 
that was in the 
the city, and I have found that to be the 
case, not only in that city, but in a number of 
other The 
trouble came from 
pcople, where there seemed to be no, or, ap 
little discipline and 


were better than other 


best residential section of 


boys who created 


the homes of 


cities. 
well-to-do 
parently, very they 
thought that they 
people, that they had more rights than other 
people, and that they were laws unto them 
selves, and as a result the library suffered 
from a great deal of disorder and lawless 
ness in that particular branch 

Now I should like to say a word or two 
with reference to Miss Hunt's paper, pre 
sented the other morning. It 
that one of the most important features was 
not sufficiently emphasized in that excellet 
paper, and that is the personality of the chil 
dren’s librarian. To my mind, the personality 
of the children’s librarian is of equal import 
ance with the books that are in the library 
We all know that in the history of the worl 
the great movements and the great things 
that have been done have been due 
largely to the personality of a few men or a 
few women who stood back of the idea, who 
stood for an idea. Frances Willard stands 
for an idea, and it was her personality, in my 
judgment — more perhaps, or just as much 
as the idea itself— which was the cause of 
the great movement that swept 
world and for which she stood. And so, from 
Plato to Phillips Brooks, the great moral 
teachers of the world and the great men and 
women who have influenced the world have 
done that largely through their own person 
ality, and in al] work with children it seems 
to me that we should emphasize the person- 
ality of the children’s librarian first of al! 
I will go further and say that, in my judg- 
ment, the public library movement to-day is 
weakest in that one point, in the fact that 


seems to 


? 


very 


over the 
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we do not get into our work enough person- 
ality, and that we should constantly endeavor 
to put in our work, not only with children 
but with adults, a greater amount of person- 
ality and personal The 
books, the character of the books is vital and 
forget that 
personality of the men and women in 


force. selection of 


is important; but we must not 
the 
the library who are coming in contact with 
the people should ever be kept in mind, and 
the children’s librarian, most of all, has the 
opportunity to make the personality of her 
work and of herself felt in a way which is 
impossible or which is not so possible in the 
other departments as it is in the children’s 
department. 

In closing, I should like to urge upon li- 
brarians in general the importance of regu- 
lating the work of the children’s librarian 
especially so that her time is not absorbed 
in details and routine, so that she may have 
plenty of time to do personal work. If the 
children’s librarian feels that so many books 
must be disposed of or a great amount of 
routine work must be done every day, this 
personal work cannot be done; but it should 
be thoroughly understood and imbued in the 
minds of every one about the library that 
when the opportunity for personal work is 
present the library gives all the time that is 
necessary to do that work not only freely 
but gladly. (Applause.) 

H. H. Batiarp: As this 
report to which we have listened this morn- 
ing, the of fines have 
caused us all a good deal of trouble. I 
think there is no doubt that fines are of little 
they collected 
The primary reason that it is difficult to col- 
lect from the children’s room is that 
the children do not like to report to their 
parents that fines are due on their books, and 
if a memorandum is given to a child to carry 
home it is apt to be carelessly or intention- 
ally lost. We have found in our library the 
same condition which was reported from sev- 
eral libraries, that there was a large accumu- 
lation of back fines and no method had yet 
been devised by which those back fines can 
easily be collected. We have, however, now 
solved that problem, and within the last three 


was evident in 


question seems to 


value unless are regularly 


fines 
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weeks all of the fines running back for the 
past year, some five or six hundred of which 
had accumulated, have been collected, with 
the exception of perhaps 25 or 30. It 
se, Has the 


was 


done in this way: the question a1 


public library a legal right to collect its 


; 
Is it desirable to do so? The 


fines? If so, 
question was submitted to lawyers and we 
found that the right —in our city at least — 
the 


went 


hands of the trus- 


to the district at- 


was undoubtedly in 
tees. We therefore 
torney and got him to sign, as district attor 
We 
then prepared a printed notice stating that a 
fine was due, that the library was authorized 
to collect this fine by entering suit if neces- 
sary, but to avoid 
the offender in library privileges this notice 
was sent. These notices sent out by 
registered mail, at a cost of ten cents, giving 
practically the trained 
senger, and bringing back formal receipt cer 
tifying that the notice had been delivered. As 
a result of this process we recovered within 
two or three weeks about 75 or 8o per cent 
of all back fines. 

Among methods of influencing children to 
read there is the method of meeting large 
groups of children personally in their school 
room. I had the privilege of speaking a 
while ago to 500 children at once, and there 
this arrangement. In 
you 


ney, a simple statement to this effect. 


trouble and to reinstate 


were 


service of a mes- 


is great 
your children’s room 
few at a time, and it is somewhat difficult, 


economy in 
may have but a 
even in the reception room or lecture root 
of a library, to accommodate large numbers 
of children room 
they are in their quiet seats, they are com 
fortably seated, and they are under the dis 
cipline of the school, so that you have per 
fect attention. You then speak to 
anywhere from 30 to 500 children at once, 
according to your opportunities. And the 
best plan which I have ever found to inter- 
est children in a given book is to take the 
book to the school and read from it, closing 
with the statement that the rest of the story 
may be found in the book at the library. I 
have found that there been a 
single occasion in which a book has been in 
that way partly read to a school or class of 


Moreover, in the school 


can 


has never 
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children that it has not happened that within 
three or four days there has not been any- 
where from six to a hundred calls for that 
book at the library 

With regard to the care of books, there is 
one suggestion, and that is that it is quite 
important for the librarian in charge to mani- 


fest in the presence of the children that 


respect and regard for books which he would 


like to encourage in them. If the librarian 
throws out books to the children in a care- 
less manner, and receives them and throws 
them back on some table as if they were 
so much merchandise, it will be difficult to 
instil into the children that reverence and 
care for books which they ought to man- 
ifest. 

C. W. Situ: I can only speak in a gen- 
eral way, for a moment, about the feeling 
that I have regarding children’s work. I 
presume have heard it over and over 
seems to me that it is the one 


you 
already. It 
work of the library where we can see results, 
where we can see the work of our hands as 
we do it day by day and year by year. It 
is almost the only work that gives us real 
encouragement to go on with the detail, the 
everlasting round of duty, maintaining the 
public library and hoping for its influence 
on humanity. And so it certainly is worth 
doing well. It must be done well, it must not 
be wronged or belittled in any way. We can 
afford to make with grown-up 
people; perhaps we cannot hurt them very 
much, perhaps we cannot do them very much 
good. We have an that we cannot 
help an adult very much about his reading: 
but a child we are certainly forming like clay 


mistakes 


axiom 


in the hands of the potter. 

W. H. Sarcent: In asking me to take a 
part in the discussion of this subject Mrs. 
Jackson expressed the opinion that my rea- 
sons for the organization of a children’s room 
be of some help to 
Recognizing the fact that the ex- 
pansion of ideas of library management 
would make the children’s room inevitable 
in planning our building, I made due pro- 
vision for such a room and fully equipped it 
for the purpose, though I did not expect to 
put it in operation immediately. 


in my library might 


others 
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The extremely valuable paper by Miss 
Hunt which we listened to last Monday cov- 
ered the ground so fully, so satisfactorily 
that there is really little more left to be said 
on the subject. When I first put my hand to 
the plough of my present profession library 
schools, children’s rooms, decimal and ex- 
pansive systems, dictionary catalogs, with or 
without Cutter’s rules, had not seen the light 
of day. The dear, slim old “Poole’s index” 
was in existence, but it was but the shadow 
of a shade of its present lordly proportions 
We charged books in ledgers in those days, 
and when I drew up a draft of a slip system 
of charging my board turned it down because 
they thought that it would be disagreeable 
for the ladies to take their gloves off to sign 
the slips. So, you see, from the present 
standpoint I am not much of a librarian, 
whatever may be my age and experience 
One thing is certain, and that is that I have 
not the honor to be a children’s librarian 
and that I surely do not propose to attempt 
to instruct experts, like those around me, in 
their duties and responsibilities; but, at the 
risk of repeating ideas already expressed, I 
will state in a few words not how you ought 
to, but how you have the children’s 
library, not only a moral force, but, in fact, 
a very strong effect wv 
last for years to come. 

Beginning at the root of 
strongest original moral force in a children’s 
library is the idea of ownership — ownership 
of the room, of the books, of the librar 
and of the librarian’s willing services. Hav 
ing this as a basis, how have you built on it 
You have used the very greatest care in 
selection of books to purchase; you have made 


made 


one —one whose 


+ha 


matters, 


constant endeavor to induce the children 
read instructive and elevating works in pla 
of or in addition to those taken out merely 
for amusement; orally you have directed th« 
attention to ideas in nature, in art and 
literature such as enlarge their mental scope, 
and you have probably, nay certainly, dis 
simple ethical 
to elevate their 
allusions to 
treatment of 


with them questi 
cannot fail 
avoiding, 


matters, 


cussed 
such as 
condition, however, 
purely religious the 
which properly appertains to other agencies 


moral 
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All of these things you have done in a careful 
and pleasant way so as to interest the children 
Again, the reference work of the children’s 
library, under your fostering care, has exert- 


ed a strong moral influence, based as it is on 


the certainty that if information is desired 


have exerted and always 


exert a strong moral influence over the 
ones. Standing here to-day and gazing 


faces of those who 
work, 


upon the ardent, earnest 


are engaged in this most important 
be excused if I assert positively that 
will 


and 


I may 
you, one and all, have in the past (as you 
the future) exercised each 


also in 


SMALL LIBRARIES: 
meetings for those in- 

terested in the work of 
were held at the Mathewson House in con- 
nection with the Narragansett Pier Confer- 
The first, held on Saturday evening, 


‘T’WO round table 


small libraries 


nce. 
June 30, was in charge of Miss Frances L 
The second, on Thursday evening, 

Miss Mary E 


Rathb ne. 


July 6, was in charge of 


Downey 
MEETING 

meeting was devoted 
the small library 


FIRST 


to one general topic, “How 


can increase its efficiency by outside aids,” 


considered in four subdivisions The meet- 


ing was called to order at 8.30 by Miss 
“A library of 


Fran 
ces Rathbone, who said: 30,C00 
volumes cannot specialize in any line, and in 
that sense a library of that size needs to turn 
often to the outside aids that we are to dis- 
cuss this evening. In any sense, indeed, we 
are told that in the East all libraries under 
5000 are considered small. In the West we 
are told that libraries from 200 or 2000 vol- 
umes are considered small, and that the East 


does not know what a small library is. So if 
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every one of these moral influences to the 


very best of your power and ability 
The CHAIRMAN: The encouraging 
hildren’s librarian’s work 


vildre 
with 


most 
the « 
it we have 

Section 
om the West, 
wing that the 


as broad as 


arians 


perhaps it 1s 

is certainly 
, 

Oo nave 


sneakers 
peake! 


Miss Alice 


chairman; 


d is tk 


Boston Public Libr 


kline Public Library, 


Jordan, 
Miss H. H 


secretary ; 


Stanley, Brox 
mmittee, 


dvisory ct 


Anderson 


members of 


George F. Bowerman, Edwin H 


TABLE MEETINGS 

that is the case perhaps we had best carry on 
this meeting for the advantage of libraries of 
from 500 to 2000 volumes, and then all who 
represent larger libraries may take advantage 
of the points they can gain from it. What 
we want is to see how far the work done by 
the and the 
and the large libraries is really helping the 
needs 


commissions state associations 
very small library, for the small library 
help most. 

We are to discuss 


relation to 


he 
Line 
aid 


next round table » take the 
library in relation to inside aids. 


this 


evening 


outside 


library in its 
meeting is 


aids we are going to considet 


outside 
state library commission, the state library 
} 1s} 


sociation, the larger library, and the library’s 


own public; and throughout our discussion 
we are to keep the point of view of the small 
library. Miss Stearns will begin by telling us 
WHAT THE STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION CAN DO 


FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY 


characterize state library commission 


STEARNS: The whole spirit that 


should 
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work should be absolutely the spirit of help- 
fulness. There should be nothing dogmatic 
about it, there should be nothing domineering 
about it, and state library commission workers 
should always keep in mind the difference be- 
tween counsel and rhe state 
library commission worker should always put 
herself in the place of the librarian of the lit- 
she should always imagine that she 


interference. 


tle library ; 
is in charge of the iibrary that she is visiting, 
that she has the same problems, the same big 
task, and the same little mite of money with 
which to run the library 
In the matter of organizing the library, the 
ideal commission wofker would have the wis- 
Dewey, of a Cutter, 
Putnam, untiring energy, un- 


dom of a the patience 
the tact of a 
varying enthusiasm, a love and sympathy for 
human kind, adaptability, resourcefulness, a 
sense of humor and uncommon commonsense 
We know 
a little place 
sum of $50 on which to run the library for a 


of a library organizer who went to 
where they had the enormous 


year, and this organizer, with her head full 


of all the apparatus which she had seen in a 
large library, expended at once $27.50 


distracted board 


upon 


supplies, leaving the and 
librarian with less than half the money which 
to run that library for the rest of the 
year That is adaptability and re- 
sourcefulness come in—to be able to utilize 


get along without a perforat- 


was 
where 


everything, t 
ing stamp, and so on. 

The state aid is a 
thing to along 
state aid usually gues the element of 
states that 
dollars’ books to 
any community that establishes a library 
The hundred dollars’ books 
given, the books are read by that generation, 
and ofttimes they stand on the shelves wait- 


financial side of deli- 


cate handle, because with 
such 
supervision. There are several 


give a hundred worth of 


worth of are 


ing for another generation to read them. In 
other states, however, instead of giving books 
as a permanent donation to the library, the 
commission says to a little community: “If 
you will organize a library we will send you 
a hundred books every year, in the form of 
one or two travelling libraries, these books to 
be read, enjcyed by your people, and then 
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passed on to some other community to be read 
and enjoyed there.” In that way it is possible 
to keep up interest in the library, because the 
popularity of any library depends upon fre 
quent exchange of books, so that one great 
means by which commissions may aid libraries 
is in constantly sending that library fresh, 
wholesome literature instead of just sending 
them a hundred books at the beginning and 
then letting nature take its course 

In the matter of printed aids and guides 
the commissions nowadays are relieved from 
their former responsibilities in preparing book 
lists, through the kindness of the Publishing 
Board of the A. L. A., which issues the vi 
excellent A. L. A, Booklist. One commission 
subscribes for 500 copies a month of that list, 


and sees that every library in the state secures 
a copy. 

Commission bulletins are very helpful aid 
for the purpose of exchanging library infor 
mation in a state, and making the libra 
fee] that they are part of the state organ 
tion 

In the matter of frequent visits for c 
sel and suggestion, when a librarian 
fesses that every time after the commiss 
library visitor leaves her, she goes to bed 


then 


a severe sick headache, we realize t! 
there is something wrong with the visit 
As I said in the beginning, the visitor sh 

always recognize a diffcrence between couns 
and interference. The visit should be of am 


friendly nature in every way, and the visit 


should put herself in the place of the libr 
rian and be in complete sympathy with 
one whom she visits. 

Round table meetings are capital aids f 
little groups of library workers, for place 
along the trolley lines, where a numbcr 
people can come together and discuss prob 
lems of an afternoon or a day. They are a 
capital thing for the librarians who cannot 
afford the money or the.time in which to a 
tend the larger state and A. L. A. gatherings 
A distinction should be made between a round 


they are oft 


‘ 


table meeting and an institute; 
times regarded as synonymous, but an insti 
tute should be than a round tab! 


meeting. A round table meeting is a matter 


longer 
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of a day, an institute 1s sup 


series of meetings for a number of days, and 

ays, under the strict interpretation of the 
word, 
mer school is an important aid, where a young 
weman can go to brush up on her technical 
knowledge, 


to find 


ending with an examination A sum- 


to get a survey of the wider field, 


out her mistakes and errors and be 


pired to go back and do better work in her 


ry 
[he state library commissions may help 


libraries a great deal in letting them 


where they can secure travelling ex 


kinds, 


Permanent exhibits can be secured in this way 


bits of different lantern slides, etc 


1 


as well. Then, in the securing of legislation, 
ibrary commission, as a state body, 


the state, may help very 


removed 


ind adequate appro- 


r libr iries 


ir endeavors ti 
man, woman 


When we 


1 


through th 


An 


braries that are being put up 
ntry through the beneficence of “St. 


b 1f 


is many a little library that 


there 
nument to th 


and self-sac 


the heroic 
the fine librarian in ch 


spirit of the state library commis 


country is such that they intend to 


rlastingly at it” until 


and child in America has access through the 


every man, 


public library, travelling librar 
d books, for 
+1 


the state library commissions that “It 


of library, to go 


not the few libraries of the world, 

but the 

most for the people.” ( 
Miss Jura E 


tor comes in friendliness and makes > sug 


great 
thousand small libraries that may do 
{pplause.) 


Exuiott: If the library visi- 


gestions that occur to her, they will be taken 
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in the right spirit if offered in the right spirit; 
emphasize one point, and 
I think, bears 
mind the technical side of the 


She goes to a library 


but I should like t 
that is this: the library visitor, 
much in 


too 


work with the idea of 
yrrect 


the 


seeing all its taul mn Iping to c 


them, but she many times 


librarian is struggling ith other difficulties 


— 


library records. The most helpful thing 


he library organizer can to interest 


1 community untrained 


hile I do not 
rds, library technique, ar 
t] 


hink 


nt, | do 


tant, and that is what the 


1 every 


trained 
schoolroom and _ talk 
») can go to the women’ 
vomen of the club, 
bvsiness men’s organizati 

! these seem legitimate 
friendly visitor can help the 
smal] library in interesting 
town in the library 
anothe 


hen there is 


busy world we are too 
make our visits too 
between trains in 


pect in an hour or 


all that (if we stop to think 
a couple of weeks or mayb 


We should give 
libraries, 


ccomplish 
not only to sce the libra 


the 


mall 


rian, but to see directors of the library 


] 


I ¢ pie of 


the 
the town and get them interested 
Miss CLARA F 


useful departments for « 


and become acquainted with 


Bai One 


DWIN 


to the small library 


less 


reference 


mind the library of than two or three 
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thousand volumes, where the librarian or- students going into these small libraries, giy 
dinarily has from $15 a month up to $35 a_ ing their work free of charge as apprent 
month perhaps —is the work of the summer work, and helping the small library. 
schools [he summer schools have been The CHAIRMAN: How long do the stude1 
looked at somewhat askance, I think, by some give this assistance? 

as furnishing a short cut to library Miss HoacLanp: For three weeks; the w 

people who might take fuller of two students for three weeks each ma 

courses, but in the newer states where the six weeks’ service to the library. 
commissions have been at work but a few Miss Ertrn A. PHELps: A question 
years it seems to me that this criticism does our library is the matter of subscription b 
Of the students who attend these Can the commission reach that? For 


ools, the large majority come from the _ stance, almost every little town has a s1 


small libraries that we are speaking of. The library and they have bought, say, Warner’ 


inspiration librarians get from association with library, or the “Historian’s history of tl 
co-workers, with people who have similar world.” They have those and practic 
problems, is very helpful, and the summer nothing else, because the rest of their coll 
school gives an opportunity for the inter- tion consists of a hundred volumes or 
change of experience and develops a feeling given by townspeople, and there is no mor 
of unity among library workers throughout for more. 
the state. The CHARMAN: It is often true that in t 
W. R. Eastman: In New York a library is country the people who are least able to spe 
not small if it is over 500 volumes, and the money for books buy these expensive sets 
librarian who gets $15 a month gets more _ books instead of the books they could r 
than 60 librarians in New York receive. And _ use, and the libraries suffer in the same \ 
there are a great many who cannot even con- Rosert P. Briss: Those of us who are c 
sider the summer school. The commission nected with libraries and come in contact wit! 
officers must be in perfect sympathy with other library workers, do not realize the d 
them, understanding exactly where they stand ly influence there is in isolation. One of th 
and what work they have to do, and encour- most helpful things that a commission or 
aging them and helping them as friend to state organization can do for the small libr 
friend. That is the first thing for a commis-_ ries is to devise ways and means of bringing 
sion to do. together the librarians of the little libraries 
Miss MertcaA Hoactanp: In the Indiana who do not come in contact with other work 
commission we have tried recently the ex- ers, because there is a feeling of encourag: 
periment of giving five dollars’ worth of sup- ment that comes from just bringing them 
plies to the libraries that receive $500 or less together and letting them talk with ea 
in annual income, for we have found that the other. 
very first purchase of supplies is a bugbear Miss KAtuertNE McDona tp: I think Mi 
to the library board that knows absolutely Phelps has brought out one of the mest 
ncthing of the Dewey system and all that it portant duties of commission work, and th 
entails. Therefore the offer of this first five is the assistance that a commission may g 
dollars insures the organization of the library in the selection of books. In the Wisc 
with some of the tools we should like to have commission we feel more and more that 
placed in it one of the most important services that th 
Another new development is that of having commission does for the small public librar 
library school students—that is, one-year It saves money, it helps the development 
students from the library schools —take part the community, and its aid is the most { 
of their apprentice work in the small libraries reaching. Our A. L. A. Booklist has been 
of the state, so that in Wisconsin and In- great assistance, but there must be some on 
diana and other states, the small library situa- who is willing to check that list and help t! 
tion is being helped out by the library school smail libraries make their first collection; 
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they need help in building up 


well as of 


only that, but 
their collection of old books as 
ones 

CHAIRMAN 
by Miss Stearns is 


new 

The The next topic 
ope ne d 
SHOULD 


STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


SMALL LIBR 


WHAT THI 


vO FOR THI ARY 
ant te 
bscriptior 
Ips referred t 
mber 


ind one 


ind upon | 

rustee said it 
the name of 
} 


subse 


ul in the community w 


re many state library associations 


in states without commissions that 


can do a great deal of library commission 

rk, first by sending some volunteer to help 
a little town to start right, then looking after 
that town and making frierdly visits to the 
Thus much commission work can be 


library 


done by the state library associations, if they 
study what state library commissions are do 
ing and try to adapt it to their own field 


I am opposed to having just one central 
one permanent place, of meeting for 
library associaticn — particularly 

ate Perhaps the association 


in the southwest corner of the 
ppens to be near a river 


ay off in the western part of tl 


’ ' 


re many people W » cannot 


eve ry 
They sl 


eve ry f< \ 


st have 
months for the 
sections. 


Travelling of he ks or 
may be prepared by a state library association 


attend from other 
exhibits pictures 


TABLE MEETINGS 


to interest the peopl I have been greatly 


doing in 


bee n 
Association ar 


interested in what they have 
Texas ihe Tex ibrary 
to Chicage 


ranged a lectu rcuit, and sent 


ity men, 


es where thet 
library commissions 

The character of the state library associa 
tion meetings, I think, should be of a very 
different character in states where there ar 
commissions. They should be less element 
I should not turn over the work of an 
to the 
believe in having a division of 
both 


\f 


Miss ANNI 


ary 


association commission to manage I 


interest for 


Watt ACE 
me is the 


having a 


One phase that 1 
ticularly 


Che 1ci¢ 


in a permans 


strikes 


preparatory 


t not state associatior 


nt place has its advantage 


meet 


because by meeting in different parts of 
to take its 


Phe pre 


state each small library has 
in making out a 
and all of the preliminary work required, I 


think, is almost the 


program 


best part of an association 
at the Port! 
the Portla1 


remember 


niceting I 
and, by tl way, 


ference 


ference Proceedings are a boon to me and 
any member of a small library. I 
all We bouecht ten p 


mend it to 


year, and now we have had them bound 
think we will 


Portland nur 


do not ever fin 


gcod as that 
we are now speaking of 
the best work of an 


There is 


Dana in which he says 


association is the association itself 
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one thing that our state associations are los- 
that 
when I was much younger and 


ing sight of, and is the book selection. 
I remember 
first came to the A. L. A 
lighted I 


brought 


meetings how de- 
was by the book discussions that 
were and I 
ularly hearing Miss Helen Haines get up and 
talk about 
call them to-day, novels that you 


out ; remember partic- 


novels flimsy novels you might 
wouldn’t 
dare speak of perhaps in this big Association 
meeting, but novels in which we are all in- 
terested Mrs. Tom, Dick or Harry 
had written to us and asked us to select ten 
I think that 
if we could have book discussions it would 
We hear 


much of the commercial librarian; she is an 


because 
novels for such-and-such a club 


revive a great deal of that interest. 
organizer and demonstrator and everything 
else but a booklover; but I should like to see 
in our state association meetings that interest 
in books revived 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now hear from 
Miss Bertha S. Wildman about 


ASSISTANTS’ MEETINGS 


Miss WitpMAN: I submit the following 


g assistants’ 
meetings 
1. Divide the state into several local cen- 
ters. and hold a series of five or six meetings 
each local center. 
library that is to hold the meet- 
sending one to every 


each year in 

2. Let the 
ing issue the 
library in each Jocal center 

3. Let the invitation state that a meeting 
is to be held under the anspices of the state 
library association; that it wil! be of interest 
chiefly to assistants; that one delegate prefer- 
ably an assistant is invited (if there is only 
the librarian she will be the delegate) ; that the 
delegate shall be chosen by the staff, not ap 
pointed by the librarian 

4. Let an assistant, or if there is no as- 
sistant, the librarian of the library where the 
held be chairman of the 


invitations, 


meeting 1s to be 
meeting 

s. All of the staff of the library at which 
the meeting is to be held are privileged to at- 
tend the meeting or choose their delegates 
The librarian may be invited to be present. 

6. Make up the programs of topics of in- 
terest and value to assistants, but at each 
meeting have presented by an assistant a paper 
on some country or person attracting atten- 
tion from whatever cause, also have a talk on 
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the late books, preferably non-fiction, f 
lowed by discussion 

7. Appoint a permanent program committe: 
to whom suggestions shall be sent by assist 
ants. Let this committee consist of the presi 
dent of the state library association, the chai: 
man of the meeting to be, and two assistan 
appointed at the annual meeting. Then i{ 
before the meeting is called to order t] 
name and official position of each 
attendance is read, this can be understood 
stand for introductions all around 

8. Refreshments, if served, should be 
slight as to debar no library from volunteer: 
ing as hostess and to be no serious tax on th 
library that entertains. 

Sample 

PROGRAM FOR JUNE, 1906 
From three to five p.m. 
Talk—A. L. A. Meetings—Does it pay an assis 
tant to go sese 
Discussion 

Paper—Ibsen Bede 
Discussion—Current books 


Paper—Why an assistant? see 
Discussion 


SOCIAL HOUR 
Chere 


ings 


assistants 


are four reasons why 


assistants Fir 


than oth 


of help to 


should be 


have Icss opportunity 


in library work of widening their outlo 
By coming together and discussing ways 
means of meeting the problems that come 
the assistants find out what others are doing 
they learn to know what may be the founda 
tion principle which governs their own line 
wotk; they get out of the rut which com 
to us all if we do not see any work but our 
and, if rightly conducted, above al 
they gain that esprit de 


Secc nd, 


own; 
corps which we ca 
meetings 


the library these 


teach the 


spirit. 

assistants executive ability to a 
great extent. If the assistant plans the meet 
ing, conducts it, or even speaks at a meet 
ing, amount of self 


confidence She 


she acquires a certain 


which is invaluable. learn 


to have opinions of her own which she can 
gains 


formulate, and she the assurance t 
stand by her decisions. She 
courage to stand before a number of peopl 
and talk. I have heard it said that assistant 
lack initiative. 
meetings, where they take full charge, the 
will learn to gain this initiative and the self 


acquires th 


In having a series of thes« 


assurance they need. 
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My third point grows directly out of this Mr. H. H. Batrarp: It 


is very important to 
Assistants al] the time are having opportuni bear in mind the 


sacredness of the individual 
ties to step higher. The executive ability Che library visitor going to the small librar; 
they have gained should prepare them to take an learn a great deal from that librarian 
more and more responsible positions in the as well as teach her 


] 


something. Librarians 
ture, positions which demand this ability to in small libraries, 


particularly women who 
plan and car cut prescribed programs of have devoted years « irnest thought to 

y an assistant may have the their work, have learned by experience that 
lity hidden within her, ability which a which no library association, no state commis 
‘tice may bring forth sion, can teach them hey have met indi 
the social intercourse which means vidual difficult me them 
us all may be promoted very in individual , and if th brary com 


just such meetings. Some may mission vis! 


tor, in with these 


they can get this social feeling Women, can 
around from library to library and which they 
groups of twos or threes. This, and carry the news 
1ot do the good that a larger me other town, it 
In few libraries may the spel many cas 
intercours¢ fter many 
feel after several state 
quite a number of limited 


a 


been 
have 

attending ucl tines luminating and interes 

been requested and the objecti discussions have been 

ntments learned Then these hearing, they have 


' & 


r and the plan submitted problems which they have already solved 
nd discussed to see if these ob- have been untouched, problems which they 
en met. By looking over this have been unable to solve have been left 
ill see that the fundamental without attention. The same thing is true 
leave the meeting with the as- regard to the assistants in libraries, and I 

nselves. but that it should remain think there is a duty which the librarian 
d with the state association. in charge of public libraries owe to their own 

1 re the practical questions of li- assistants. It is a very good thing in every 
economy and training to be brought library where there are several assistants t 

in each meeting, but a wider outlook on have meetings of the assistants themselves in 

affairs of the outside world was to be that library, to begin with, a small circle. It 
wed. Assistants meet the public much is an excellent plan for the librarian to show 
often than librarians do. If they are confidence in his assistants by throwing cer 
ive satisfactory assistance to the general tain responsibilities upon them, giving them 
they certainly need help in acquiring a positive share in the administration [ 
+s culture which will enable them to the library when possible, or at I 
classes of people. These embryonic them understand why this thing is d 
assistants’ meetings are made with that is not done. In our library, f 
that they shall keep close to the tion, I asked each of 
ociation and in time iead to a move many of them were quite imexper 
ent whereby an assistant’s section may be the time—to take upon el) the re 


represented with the other sections at our sponsibility of selecting 1 books, to be 


A. L, A. meetings. purchased by the library, to the limit of 
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result of that 
Phe tone 


ten dollars a volume. The 
simple experiment was wonderful. 
of the entire staff was raised, and if I could 
only have shown you the one hundred books 
selected by the ten young ladies in the library 
you would agree with me that the choice was 

the capabilities 
young 


a surprising revelation of 


of judgment manifested by those 
women, 

Miss Mary E. Downey: I 
mention the good that the state association 
to the assistants by meeting in different 

and a 
one 


should like to 


towns. Salaries are often so small 


iff so smal] that few persons 


from 
library can go to the association meetings, 
and if the association comes to the town occa- 
sionally, say once in several years, it gives 
assistants an opportunity to attend the meet- 
ing. It also gives a wonderful impetus to the 
library's work through the whole year; you 
are able to get more things, your board has a 
great deal of pride, and they will do almost 
anything you ask them to through that year, 
so that the library may be swept and gar- 
nished before the meeting. 


The CHAtRMAN: The next topic is what 


the large library can do for the small library. 
We will take, first, library classes, and, sec- 


ond, inter-library loans. This is taking a 
practical illustration from the work of the 
Newark Library, and Miss Roberts, the as- 
sistant in the reference department of that 
library, will discuss both topics. 

LIBRARY CAN DO FOR THE 


WHAT THE LARGE 


SMALL LIBRARY 


The New Jersey 
We send 


Miss Kate L. Roserts: 
library class is very simple in plan. 
out a circular every fall, giving facts as 
teacher, date, outline of the course and the 
price. We send these to the libraries within 
easy travelling distance of the Newark li- 
brary. The answers that come in give us a 
clue as to how many we may expect in the 
class, and that always assures us of the pay- 
ment of the lecturer. The class then begins, 
and the idea is to give an academic course 
of ten lessons, and only one course a winter 
We had winter a course 


to 


if possible one 
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under Miss Rathbone, of Pratt, on reference 
books, which was very delightful. We had 
33 in the class, representing 15 differé 
libraries. Next winter we had Miss Hitch 
ler, of Brooklyn, on cataloging, with a cla 
libraries. The 
useful to 


of 23, representing 12 
make this course 
small librarian and yet broad enough t 

helpful to the rest of us who are so fort 
nate as to be working in the larger instit 
tions. This 
good results 
informal way, we sit about the table ar 


is to very 


class accomplishes many \ 


We come together in a 


cuss informally as the topics come up 
teachers have conducted the class in 
most delightful way, and we get acqu 
ed with each other in the way which 

been suggested by some of the speakers 
night. 

We have an examination and we receiv¢ 
certificate. The certificate probably does r 
mean so much as library school graduates 
are accustomed to, but it shows that we have 
taken a course of lectures and 
percentage: it is signed by Mr. Dana, show 
ing that it has been given under the auspices 
of the library, and it is signed by the sec: 
tary as well. This class work has appear: 
to me as a sort of library school extension 
work. 

As to inter-library loans, through the cou 
tesy of the inter-library loan the smal! 
libraries are able to do more than otherwise 
for their own members, and the library s 
vice of the whole state is improved 
Newark blanks 
librarians in the state, but will lend books 


shows « 


1 


Public Library furnishes 


vond the state as well. The library using 


form stands responsible fer the books 
rowed. The restrictions are: no new b 
no fiction, no books in demand by the N« 
public, no books already owned by the lil 
making the request. 

In 1905, 582 books were borrowed by 22 
different New Jersey libraries. 

The good points of the system are thes: 

1. Small libraries realize a spirit of hel 
fulness in the larger ones, and are enc 
aged to be more useful to their own members 


through these loans. It stimulates them 
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2. People from the smaller communities 
come in contact with a larger library spirit 
and appreciate the library movement as never 
before. 

3 Those 
books generally want them 
and go to their own small 


who find there is a way to get 
more than ever, 
library with de- 
mands 

4. The inter-library stimulates the 
users to demand better library conditions in 


loan 


their own communities. 

5s. It makes the larger libraries centers 
for much activity and puts valuable réfer- 
ence collections into wider use, 
6. The through the 
aided the small libraries in their purchase 
lists of books. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now go to our 
inal topic, and Mr. Peck will tell us 


requests loans have 


WHAT ITS OWN PUBLIC CAN DO FOR A SMALL 


LIBRARY 


Peck: There is 
“Woe to 


an old adage 
who follows the 
would they have 
follows all these 


Mr. A, L 


which says, him 


king,” but how much more 
said, “Woe to 


him who 
queens.” (Laughter.) 

I would like to call your attention to one 
fact, that we are possibly somewhat timid in 
making the public acquainted with our needs. 
We are generally very grateful for what we 
have and sometimes positive of 
what we and of what 
we often think we had better keep still. I 
I believe it 


received, 


want; we have not 


believe this is a mistaken idea 
is our duty to speak much more of those 
books which we would like to have, which we 
ought to have and which we have not. For 

tance, a man cames into a small library and 
isks for a work of reference. If 
you simply tell him that you have it not, he 
will say, possibly, “This is the first time that 
this and I am a 
taxpayer, and what good is this library to 
me?” It is better to say to him, “We would 
like to have this book, and we will make the 


valuable 


I was ever in institution, 


trustees acquainted with your inquiry.” In 
the state of New York we do not need even 


to say this very often. We have a great 
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state library which has become the public 
library of the state, and if there is any book 
have not we need only say, “If you 
we will have this book 
We then simply write 
to the state library. Last year my own insti- 
had the loan of 268 books from the 
state library. If supervision is worth hav- 
ing, | the supervision of the state 
of New York is worth having because it is 


that we 
will give me the time 


here within 36 hours.” 
tution 
believe 
backed up by deeds 


In the books, 
times it happens that a school teacher will 


matter of reference some- 
come and ask the librarian of a small libra- 
ry to provide for the library a history of 
the librarian 


who is going 


pedagogics or education, and 
will be greatly puzzled as to 
to read that book. Then the best thing to 
do is to inform the that 


teachers who want to study that subject, and 


trustees there are 

In one library 

Bible com 

said, “This is a 

buy Bible com 
| 


mentaries, but if you wish to have them here, 


prov ided. 
certain 


the money will be 


request was made for a 


mentary, and the librarian 


small library; we cannot 


let each church donate a commentary or part 
of one,” and in time the different 
schools of the town bought commentaries for 
that library. And here it c 
we as librarians cannot afford to have any- 


Sunday 
mes to the point: 


body go from our library disgruntled and 
say that the library isn’t worth anything. We 
must make an effort. If we have three hun 
dred books, know those three hundred books 
If we wish to do service to the public we 
books 


if clubs are 


must know what is in the 
The next point is this 
to take up study topics, foreign travel, and so 
on, and wish to have pictorial books, tell 
these clubs beforehand, “We shall be very 


glad to do all we can for you with what we 


going 


have, but we shall be more glad if you will 


provide for us what we have not and what 
you need.” Let them share the responsibility 
Don’t be afraid to stand before your people 
and tell them, “Yes, verily, we are poor, but 
we are rich in enthusiasm, in willingness to 
have, we are willing that the right book shall 
go at the right time into the right hands.” 


Adjourned. 
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SECOND MEETING 

The second round table meeting was called 
o crder by Miss Mary E. Downey, in charge 
on the evening of Thursday, July 5. 
Libraries are comparatively 
large or those in our largest 
the libraries of middle sized cities 
would be considered small, and so on down the 
The library having a building costing 
ten to twenty thousand dollars, with a 


Miss DowNey: 
small To 


ues 


line 
from 
maintenance fund of from one to two thou- 
sand dollars, looks with pride to its larger 
sister, with 
one hundred thousand dollars, with a main- 
fund of from five to ten thousand 
dollars, and with a circulation of over fifty 
This is the class of small library 


a building costing from fifty to 
tenance 


thousand 
most largely represented here to-night, and 
with which our discussions will largely deal, 
in the hope that the ideas presented may be 
adapted above and below this scale. 

We shall begin our discussion this evening 
with a consideration of the staff, opened by 
Miss Bessie S. Smith. 


LIBRARY STAFF 


The subject of staff is one so 
that it 
governed by each librarian individually, yet 
result in 


Miss SMITH: 


intricate and so individual must be 


what some of us have found to 
good work may perhaps be useful to some 
of you, for we are all adaptors to a ceftain 
degree. 


The 


trustees put upon the librarian responsibility 


First, as to the hours of the librarian. 


and expect results. It seems to me that in 
expecting those results they should give her 
her individual freedom. They should 
not require that she be at the library a certain 
definite number of but I feel very 
strongly that the librarian should be found 
at the library at certain times. There are 
people who would come to the library to 
speak on matters of business if they knew 
that the librarian was sure to be there, and 
I think to be 
found at the library at regular times. Let 


may be 


own 


hours, 


the librarian ought always 


her be punctual also; punctuality 
one of my hobbies, but the day begun five 
minutes late is never right, and five minutes 


of tardiness are never made up. 


It has been also found that the librariay,’ 
number of hours should average the sanx 


those which the assistants are required 


give. The librarian should not be requi 
her own conscience should teach her vol: 
the 


but 


tarily to give same number of h 


library ; those hours, I rey 


in the 
should not be required definitely, at a definit 


time. Sometimes the best work of the libr 
rian is done away from the library 

The social life of 
duties to this, I 
dificult phases of our work which we 
little tir 


the librarian and 


think, is one of the m 
to meet. Librarians have 
and they often feel that social life should 
be demanded of them, but the 
feels that he must join business clubs and 
cial clubs for the sake of his business wl 


very 


business 


consciously or wnconsciously, he helps 
that way. Now 
at least — believe in advertising our libra: 
Why should not we advertise it in this w 
I believe that the librarian should be ident 
fied with all educational organizations in 
Let 
I am specially interest 
the 
my 


we librarians — some of 


town, and also with the club work. 
cite an example. 
in civics, and Civics division i 
club in city is a 
Last the 


division distributed some 12,000 packages 


women’s very act 


division. year members of 

seeds free to the public school children 

question arose as to the most central p 
from which these seeds should be distribu: 
As I was much interested in this work, 
of the club members came to me and 
this will 
come to the library and send the packag 


t?” This I very gladly 


“Now, if we propose you let 
out from the basemen 
consented to, and it brought to the library { 
a week about twenty of the most prominent 
women of the town and many teachers. T! 
already knew the library, but their feel 
was, of course, more kindly afterwards, 
it brought a great many children to the 
brary who had not come before 

Then the librarian’s duty to herself. This 
is really the most difficult subject. In talking 
not long ago with a leading librarian she 
said, “I believe librarians read too much,” 
and I was forced to emphatically differ with 
her. It seems to me that perhaps librarians 
read magazines and have the review habit 


1 
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much, but real reading I do not think is 
feel 


more, for 


done sufficiently by them I that we 


ought, all of us, to read while I 


do not want a librarian to be a brown and 


dusty bookworm, still the 
one who understands books and knows how 


ideal librarian is 


he greatest duty which the libra- 
to read 


to read 


rian nowadays owes to herself is 
carefully. If 
month, do it, 


As to the time and hours of assistants, I 


you can read but one book a 


and know what is in that book. 


find that the average number of hours now 


required of assistants is about seven anda half 


The 
smaller the salary the less number of hours 
As to changes of time 


a day, some libraries requiring only seven. 


should be required 
on schedule, I believe that assistants should 
be allowed to change their schedule at vari- 
ous and sundry times when they want to. 

Person 


Staff meetings is a moot subject 
1 There 


ally I believe in them thoroughly 
seem to be two kinds of staff meetings con- 
ducted among librarians, one where only ad- 
ministrative problems are discussed, and one 
the New York Public Library 
carries on— where both administrative prob- 
dealt with. 

Che librarian 
staff 


are 


—such as 


and class room work are 


latter 
should 


lems 


The seems the ideal 


discuss with het her plans 


for the future after they formulated 
If there is to be some radical change in the 
should be 


they 


library administration the plans 
well formulated 
ire brought before the staff. But two heads 
and discussion brings out 
which the libra- 
Why should not 
such help? I 


always tell my trustees when some good idea 


and carefully before 


are better than one, 


a great points from 


help 


many 


rian may receive 


the librarian acknowledge 
has come to me from my assistants, and I 
that I have lost their re- 
In all the reports of large 
libraries to which we turn so eagerly every 


have never found 


spect by so doing 


year credit is given to heads of departments 
for their good work and good ideas. Why 
should not the same hold true of individual 
assistants in the library? You get better 
work out of the assistants if you discuss en 
masse in staff meetings the different plans 
for the library. 

As to class room work, I will tell you of 


my own experience. About thre2 vears ago 
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it seemed to me that perhaps my assistants 
great deal but not 


a very short little reading 


were reading a consecu 


tively, and | made 
asked hand in to me 
and criticisms of the 
ind | 
was so difficult for them, that the next 
staff 


“1810n 


course and them to 


written reviews books 


listed 


that it 


They worked so hard found 


year I decided to have no meetings, 


announced the de 


and simply I was 
surprised and much gratified one day to find 
on my desk a petition signed by all the mem 
not very many at that time, 
asking me if the staff 


continued, they 


bers of my staff 
I think about 
meetings might not be 


seven 
had 
been so much helped by them. So now we 
have staff meetings, consisting of discussion 
for a few moments of the administrative prob 
lems of the library, and then current-event 
work and book work. 


certain subjects to be reported on 


I assign to each one 
find 
we get a very great deal of good out of it. 


and 


To my mind the same idea holds good with 
assistants that applies to the librarian; they 
need to read, and they ought to read more 
and more all the time 

As to apprentices, I mention them because 
they are the staff of the future 
library, after the apprentices have been in the 
library a little while, I require that they come 
the staff to them 
subjects just as I do to the assistants. Volur 
tary help, it seems to me, should be treated 


In my own 


into meetings and assign 


exactly the same as paid help 

Miss Maritta WaAITE Freeman: We have 
had a staff class in the Louisville library dur- 
with a 


ing the past This class began 


talks on the order department of 


year 
few the li 
brary, followed by several on cataloging, and 
over to me for a short 


We had about 20 


books 


it was then turned 
course on reference work 
the 


These meetings were held weekly, from ha 


meetings on subject of reference 


lf 
past 8 to half past 9 in the morning, and I gave 
informal talks on a few of the best reference 
books in each class of the 
cation. Each talk was followed by 
tical questions, problems and tests, and the 
degree of 


Decimal classifi- 


prac- 
ground was covered with some 
thoroughness ; 


sion, and questions were freely asked 


there was informal discus- 
The 
class entered into this work very enthusias- 


tically. Perhaps the only original feature of 
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the course, if it is an original feature, was at 
the end of the year, when instead of giving 
an examination, which tormidable 
to the class, I asked of them instead a list 
of the first 35 reference books which they 
would choose in organizing a small public 
library, and I got some very acceptable lists. 
Then I asked each member of the class to 
write a specimen examination paper, giving 


seemed 


ten questions which she thought would fairly 
cover the work of the course, and I received 
the last 
meeting I took these examination papers which 


some very good papers indeed. At 


the girls themselves had written, and asked 
questions from thedifferent papers, of the dif- 
ferent members of the class, selecting, as it 
were, an examination from the examination 
questions which the girls themselves had made 
up. In this way we avoided the formidable 
experience of a written examination which is 
dreaded by every one, and yet covered the 
ground quite thoroughly, and I knew quite 
as much to my satisfaction what the girls in 
the class were capable of doing as if I had 
written examination. Next 
year we hope to take up in the same way 
the different classes of the Decimal classifica- 
tion, taking at each talk, say, a dozen of the 
best books in each class and talking about 
them informally. The object, of course, in 
both cases is to familiarize the members of 
staff, in the circulation and reference 
departments especially, with a number of 
books which they know personally and are 


given them a 


our 


able to guide people to with intelligence 

Miss Exizanetu L. Foore: I would like to 
ask Miss Smith when her staff meetings are 
held 


or at 


whether they are during library hours 
other times? 
Smitn: The 


Miss problem in my library 


as to that is not a very difficult one, be- 
the 
always stays by 

loan desk. We 
a half every Thurs- 
morning I I believe in 
staff before the library 
opens, as it makes the hours for the assist- 
ants too long, and since it is all for the ben- 
efit of the library indirectly why should not 


the meeting be held in library hours? Last 


cause our reference room adjoins loan 


desk, and one assistant 


the door and can watch the 


meet for an hour and 


day cannot say 


having meetings 
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year I tried allowing my girls 15 minutes 
a day for a certain amount of reading. | 
did not allow them to read where they could 
be seen in the library. I do not approve of 
that at all; it gives an entirely wrong im- 
pression of the library to the observer. But 
they could take their books up to the staff 
room and read for 15 minutes, and they 
really did a great deal of reading in that 
way. 

Miss Mary L. May I ask M 
Freeman whether this work is required 
the part of the staff, or is it 
and is the time set aside for study, or 
study required out of library hours? 

Miss Freeman: The voluntary 
That is, in forming this class, only such men 


Davis: 


volunteered, 


work is 


bers of the staff were to come into it as ch 
to do so; but they came in with the und 
standing that the study which they do on t 
problems given them must be done on theit 
It did not seem practicable for u 


to give them library time for study. The 


own time. 


brary opens at 9 o’clock in the morning; 
come from half past 8 to 9, before the libr 
opens, and then continue our class work 

half an hour after the library has opened; ! 
there are enough members of the staff, outs 
of the class, to keep things going until 

finish the class work. 

Purp B. Wricnt read a paper on 


LIBRARY ADVERTISING 
(See Pp 86.) 


Miss ANNA L. Morse: About 
ago, in Youngstown, we printed some card 


two yé 


giving an invitation to people to come to th 
library; then on the back of this card 

list of popular magazines to be found in 
library. These cards we distributed thr 
the stores; for two or three days there v 
card put in every parcel that went out f: 
the leading stores. We also put them in 
banks, and they were given to the steel p! 
and the other industrial concerns, so th 
copy might be put into the pay envelop: 
all the English-speaking employes. We ha‘ 
also put into the schools a bulletin, not 
much a bulletin of books, as an advert 


ment of the library, urging boys and girls 
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me to the library, and giving a schedule of CIRCULATION 
he library hours for the children 
| [he question of circulation is perhaps the 
Miss Etta M. McLoney: I should like to ! pu 1 of circulation pe [ 


, . . one nearest veart of the librari: oO 
ask Mr. Wright if he considers it of any the heart of the rarian Of a 


: wtblic library, and certainly is the one which 
value to keep a standing card advertising the I adie ’ dis chetecbcget — 


(recente - as er roblems : 
library in the daily papers, and also cards or presents the most difficult problems and the 


, erentest wumter of thes an to aves 
bulletins or an advertisement of some sort %'*@test number of them I mean to present 
1 ? | 


; , , . what 1s called the tensi oO 1e c 
the hotels and other public places? called the extension f the work 


‘ : . Extension work means not merely the em 
Mr. Wricut: It is a question of the com ; ' _ ‘ 


lnument of methods to increas umbe 
munity you want to serve. We placed bull ployment of methods to increase the numbef 


of books circulated, but all the means ex 
tins or cards in the hotels and other promi, ’ : 


° rted to , » > fluence oO 
nent places. The little box that I spoke of ert make the influe : 


te through every 
seems to serve the purpose with us, except in 5 
. ’ ‘ is ke -ated, 1 iC 
the larger places, the stations and the hotels : . 
In our branch library we tried to reach the 


; at this under 


ring men It is located in the packing 

Inside 
trict. We had hanging cards printed which ees 
departments of tl 


ttention t 


nent 


11 


orhood 
+4} 


1 


selected m« 
this te 
iful buil 
from which to oO 


——— men = rious points in the town? Are 


é 
to have no benefit from the entir 
I would like to bring ot rom | 


bitter experi r . 
ot books, but be forced t deper 


ence We sent out between three and four orig : 
; ‘ , selection for them? 
thousand cards of invitation to the railroad : 

hh: , [ have often heard librarians of 
men and the machine shops in our town. We 


fa) | 1 ries try to excuse themselves for 
felt that the railroad men were not using our : 

: . ‘- deposit stations and various other 
smoking room enough. In one shop in partic 


: : . tivities, seeming to think that they were be 
ular where there were several hundred men 


+ 
} 


a unfavorably criticised as not doing broad 
he superintendent became much 


en ployed, 7 
ees : a yrogressive work. My own fecling is that th 
interested, and the result was that he sent I 5 . 
‘ . ate of things should be rever 
around a man to speak to the other men and a e 
the deposit station in a sma 
explain what the library was tryin; I 


he result was that we were overwhelmed by 


1 


apology There should be no 


‘ lished without a good and 


a demand for industrial and railroad if ; ve 
' t t 18 utterly mmpossi 

books that our supply was completely ex , “2 P 

oa ° * ‘ ‘ - eopie im 1 cert 
havsted. Therefore I believe t the first PeOP 
: itself, then by 
thing necessary in advertising : 
tion Sut unl 
get the books you are going to ; ; 


we he establish I 
Miss Katharine McDonald read a pap¢ = oo — 
Miss Jutta Hopkins on 


*Condens« 
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fession of weakness and failure on the part 
of the librarian to make her library the center 
of attraction which it should be 

Moreover the establishment of deposit sta- 
to do the best thing 


tor 


only fails 
>» whom it serves, but it weakens and 
others A 
funds at its disposal, 
some of them 


service you render to 


rary, with the 
can afford to duplicate its books, 
great many times This is impossible for 
the small library; and consequently if several 
stations are kept well supplied, the central col- 
lection of books becomes so depleted that it 
it ought 
| 


wrought 


ceases to be the source of attraction 
to be, 
For the 


braries by the 


and thus actual harm 


of Sunday school li- 


maintenance 
mall library there seems to be 


ne good excuse whatever. Strict impartiality 


shown to all sects demands that if a Sunday- 
church of one 


must be 


the 
denominations 


library is sent to 


other 


school 
denomination, 
equally favored. As the smallest town is 
likely to have four or five denominations rep- 
that means that 
your books taken off 


shelves where they might be reached by every 


resented, 200 and more of 


best are from your 
one every day in the week, and put in a place 
where they are accessible to a limited number 
of people and that on but one day in the 
week 

A good general principle on which to base 
outside extension work is this — any method 
which gives better service to the people than 
can be given at the library 

Under this rule would come the work with 
schools. Every teacher knows the children in 
her room individually as the librarian, or even 
never and so 


a better chance 


the children’s librarian, can; 
through the teacher there is 
of each child’s getting the right book at the 
right time. Therefore the sending of small 
collections of books to school rooms for dis- 
tribution by the teachers seems a perfectly 
legitimate outside agency for even the small- 
est library 

In towns large enough to support a paid fire 
department, a shelf of books sent to each sta- 
tion will give pleasure to the men who are 
tied down to hours of forced inactivity with 
very little to relieve the tedium 

In every town, also, there are individuals 


who cannot be served directly at the library — 
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invalids, farmers, etc. For them some method 
of delivery is necessary —a house to house 
delivery for those in town, and perhaps 
arrangement with merchants or milkmer 
sending out books on their wagons 
in the country. These is 
the 
great demand on the time of the 
But 


manipulation of 


ceptions to rule, ‘and 


the time and energy ex] 


a number of depo 


in selecting the books, manag 


changes, visiting, checking up, t 
| 


tics, etc., 11 put into devising way 


of attracting people to the library 


very surprising results; and when 
brarian is filled with the purpose of d 
find her 1 
amped with ideas as to the n 


Talks by to 


general 


people to the library she will 
fairly sy 
by which to accomplish it 
people on subjects of interest 

hibits of various kinds (especially exhibits 
the art work and manual training work d 
in the public schools, which will attra 

rents from all over the town), continual 
and 


, are some of the well-known method 


ticles notices in the newspapers, b 
lists, etc 
used to bring people to the library 

Every individual librarian must work 
her own methods to suit the peculiar nat 
and needs of her town. But whatever is 
dertaken, do not be afraid to abandon it 
prove unsuccessful. Many librarians, especi 
ly those in charge of small libraries, seem 
feel it a necessity to adopt the methods 
other libraries and stick to them even when 
they do not work successfully, seeming 
feel that the fault with 
and that an the 
would amount to an acknowledgment of f 
ure. This may be true; but in all probability 
the plan is one not at all adapted to the situ 


must lie themsel\ 


schen 


abandonment of 


tion and cannot from the nature of the 


succeed. 

Turning to the other side of our topic, t! 
inside aids, the first thing to be accompli 
is the doing away with all unnecessary 
tape. Having attracted people to the libr 
it should be the 2im to throw it open to them 


as freely as possible. Have as slight a system 


of registration as you can get along with 
ing away entirely with guarantors. Set n 


limit to the number of non-fiction bool 
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drawn at 2 time, and if your collection of fic- 


it do not limit that either Al- 
hool 


tion warrants 
to renew a non-fiction 


desired, unless anotl 


N readers 


often as 


r the same be « yk > and 


tion 

few who 

library at 

ut the new books out without 
and have a list of 
This 


ay anything about it, 
them in the paper shortly afterward 
gives all people alike a fair chance at them. 
The within the li- 
brary must be by subtler means than those 


extension of influence 


used without. It is comparatively simple to 
people to the building, and it is easy 
will 


attract 
to make such rules and regulations as 
throw things open to them freely; but to hold 
them — that 
that 


them, to interest them, to please 
is the hard thing and the thing 
For, after all, to accomplish in library work, 


counts. 


one must give pleasure 
Of late years the educational side of library 
rk has been pushed forward to such an ex- 
tent that the other sides are in danger of be- 


Not that I 


library as an 


ing forgotten would decry the 
educational factor 


that 


value of a 
We libraries 
lespeople 
But that is not The 
thing is to open to as many people as possible 
the delights that may come from the reading 


of the great books of the world. 


have bool im our 


must 


serve as tools for teachers and trac 


the main thing great 


be afraid of a high fiction per- 


If you can get people to enjoy the 


Do not 
centage 
best fiction you are doing a big thing for them 
See that your fiction is carefully selected, and 
then do not be afraid to have people read it 
Never recommend a book because of its lit- 
erary merit or its educational vaiue, but sim- 
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for its p bring pleasure 


concerned iverage person 
vhile it is 


“improved.” And 


into 
your 

led a girl who 

Castle or King or Hawkins to reall 


vou have 


novels of Hugo and ips even 


probably ] Ww 

thirds, 
neerned, but 
that de 


Meredith and Balzac, 
ered your statistics of circulation 
so far as that particular girl is c 
your heart may justly rejoice over 
crease. 


make 


class¢ Ss are 


If a librarian can do this —if she can 
her library so attractive that all 
a perfectly natural way 
if she 


an atmosphere of open-hearted and 


drawn toward it in 


as the center of the city life, can give it 


courteous 


that 
and enjoyment 


larg 


welcome, if she can make the people feel 
it is their individual pleasure 
that she is working for, she is doing th 
best kind of ext 


truest and 


And this is withir 


est and 
work 
smallest library 

Miss McLoney T} 
this paper, intimating t 


from the central library 
in home libraries or other outsi 
weakening of the work of the 


point. It is a 


main lil 


really a vital point which is 
insisted upon by trustees when 
work of the sort is sugwested 
But 


considerable 


very apt to be 
any extension 
by the librarian there are wavs of ob 


viating, to a very extent, the 
difficulty which arises in cases of this kind 
you know, 


West in which about 80,000 people are 


I come, as from a city in the 
Middle 


scattered over an area of 54 square mile It 
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is absolutely impossible for all the people of right to secure the book that he may want 
that city to use the main library, and the book just as easily as any non-fiction book 

fund and the general maintenance fund have Miss Frances L. Ratupone: Of course w 
not been sufficient to establish branch libra- all believe that the person who goes to t! 
ries, with the exception of one small branch main library reaps a great advantage over t! 
which is open one day each week. We have person who draws from the deposit station 
recently, however, tried the experiment of es- through any other means jut often in 
tablishing two deposit stations in opposite comparatively small town there are sectior 
parts of the city. One afternoon in each week of the city that do not use the library simp! 
we send out from 100 to 150 volumes, and because it is inconvenient, and to cultivat 
during the few weeks that we have beentry- reading habit and develop the library habit 
ing this experiment the average issue of books seems to me that, to begin with at least, book 
during the four hours that the deposit stations must be brought near to the people in th 
are open has been over one hundred volumes. sections, and if that can be done through 
Of course, we cannot leave the returned books posit stations in the drug stores, or throug 
there, because we must have them for use in the schools, or through a factory, or throu 
the main library. So before the attendant travelling libraries, or through the Sund 
leaves the station in the evening she repacks schools, it is a good thing. If later on it 
the books that have not been issued and those be given up, very well; or if it proves 

that have been returned, and they are brought ure stop it. But many even 

back the next day, so that really they do not towns need to arouse an 

interfere at all with the resources of the main given locality 

library. Of course this must necessarily refer The CHAIRMAN: 

only to the circulation of the general books. saying a word here, 

If any one wishes to do research work they 1e program is 


must come to the main library. But we have After an experience 


found this plan so far very satisfactors branch and school work, in th 
I would like to speak also of the question ry I know in the country doing 
of reserve postal cards. In my judgment should like to say just a word, or ask 


there is nothing else that is such a conve- questions. When you go home to the 
nience to people in a city where there are no_ ries of the sizes we are discussing thi 
branch libraries as reserve postal cards. In ing, I wish you would go over your 
many cases the payment of one penny for the shelves and look at the cards in the books 
postal card will save the cost of carfare, and notice when the books have gone out | 
people who want some definite thing are saved if they have not been out in a reasonal 

a fruitless errand to the main library, which I wish you would take them off your 
sometimes must be repeated week after week Why do you leave those books on the shi 
or month after month until the discourage- If you have open shelves, and I suppos: 
ment becomes so great that the matter is of you do, why should your assistants put 
given up entirely, and the patron who would _ those books day after day? There are peoy 
have been glad to use the library if he had on the outskirts of your town, far away f: 
krown he would find the specific book that the library, who have never read these b 
was wanted will cease to come. Also it —some of them the best books in the libr 
seems to me entirely illogical to restrict the Aren’t there people lying in your jails mor 
use of these reserve postal cards to non-fiction after month with nothing to read? If 


yx 


books As librarians, no matter what our are given an opportunity to go to a | 
opinion of the value of such reading may be, books or to get some newspapers tl 
we cannot help knowing that 50 per cent. of been clipped they will grasp at them eager 
the reading at the average public library is Have you a pest house, some place in y 
adult fiction. And I see no reason why the town perhaps off across the river where sor 
fiction reader, to whom we concede the right body has been lying for a week or 


+ 


to have his fiction, should not also have the time so monotonous, and with no 
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read? Have you factories off in some 
of the town, packing houses or the like, where 
the men work from morning till night, and 
when they hear of the public library only ask, 
it?” You 


those per yple 


part 


much does it cost to use 


never the 
started to come to the beautiful library build- 
you must take 


“How 
in world could get 
ing in the center of the town; 
the books to them. Indeed, I wish that in- 
stead of putting $50,000 into our one beautiful 
library building, we might have one central 
building, not costing so much, but where ad- 
ministrative work and the technical work with 
the books could be done, and then might have 
saved five or eight or ten thousand dollars 
for each of three or four little buildings, put 
around in geographical distribution through 
the town, where the people might come, near 
their homes, when they are tired, after their 
day’s work, and get their books. I like the 
Our full of 
Every little distance around a town is 
Why couldn’t it 


schoolhouse idea. towns are 
them 
dotted with a schoolhouse. 
be so with the library ? 

Miss Linpa M. CLatwortny read a paper 
on 


REFERENCE WORK * 


Mr. 


its 


Dewey, has 


modern 


Our seer and prophet, 
work in most 
conception, as to 
and further illumines the way by saying that 
“the rapid development of work 
comes from recognition of the library as an 
educational force.” I might add that, in the 
smaller libraries especially, only by further 
developing and reporting on our reference 
work, will the library's definite place as part 
of the educational system be fully established 
and recognized in the community. 

In scanning the statistics and other records 
in many recent library reports I have found 
very meagre and inadequate report of this 
reference or educational work of the library. 
Though the educational work is surely going 
on in all libraries, yet the old definition of 
“hall use” still confines very many in their 
report to mere statistics of volumes handled. 
Statistics at their best tell only part of the 
tale, and they seem especially meagre in re- 
porting on reference work. 


defined reference 


“systematic aid readers,” 


reference 
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As my definition of reference work I would 
take “systematic aid to students of the com- 
munity,” and let the words “systematic aid” 
be my text, for I believe it needs tmphasizing. 

For aid the 
sources of the library first considera- 
book collection, 
which in a small library can be open to the 
all of 
maps, stereopticon, lecture hall and museum. 
Effective work li- 
brary is built directly on the foundation work 
It is not good 


systematic to students r¢e- 
are the 
tion They are its entire 


the auxiliaries pictures, 


public, with 


reference in the popular 
of the classifier and cataloger 
economy to put money into the reference as 
sistant first and neglect the organization of 
the library’s reference material 

The second essential to systematic aid is to 
know the students of the community and to 
study their needs in order that we may know 
how best to serve them in books and in 
method 

There some of 
mon to all in small or large communities, 
and these are our reference patrons, our field 
First, there 


are classes students com 


for systematic reference work 
are the (teachers and pupils), in- 
cluding those grade and high 
schools, sometimes normal school or business 
school or 


sche ¢ Is 

in schools, 
industrial 
Then there 


colleges, technical or 
even a college or university. 
the study clubs, including high school soci 
debating clubs literary 
musical and art the 
church people, the Sunday school teachers and 
Bible students, the leaders of meetings who 
illumination on Biblical and ethical 


the ministers, who as intellectual and 


are 


eties, and woman's 


clubs [hen there are 


need 
topics ; 
moral leaders in the community need acc« 
to the best thought of the time on religious 
and social questions, as well as definite crit: 
cism and material on the Bibic 
There other 
women, the 
whom there are often provided subscription 
libraries in the community apart from, or as 
a department of, the public library; farmers 
and industrial workers, mechanics, and skilled 
workmen of all kinds for whom, as a class, 
the possibilities of books for help in 
trade has been of comparatively recent ac- 
ceptance, 

The 


expository 


are professional men and 


as doctors and lawyers, for 


their 


text-books of the correspondence 
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schools and other manuals for the skilled la- 
borers in the various trades are now avail- 
able to the library, and the library can offer 
considerable “help to the working men of the 
community, encouraging them to do better 
work and to advance in their trades. 
Inventors, designers and draftsmen, civil 
and mechanical engineers, chemists and archi- 
tects are a more select class in each industrial 
community, who are often trained in the tech- 
Their material is in the more 
and scientific books and 
of which they keep 
developments in their 


nical schools. 
advanced technical 
periodicals, by means 
abreast of the new 
specialties or get the information about re- 
lated arts and sciences, which is so neces- 
sary even in specialist’s work. 

These are the leading classes of students 
which can be considered and planned for as 
a whole in probably each library community 

Those who want a definite bit of informa- 
tion and want it quickly and directly, may be 
turned over at once to the information desk, 
which is located at the loan desk or in the 
reference Here digests of the latest 
and best information in all lines of thought 


room 


and activity are to be found and the informa- 
tion clerk gives quick service, with no ma- 
chinery visible to the questioner. 

But, as knowledge alone is not all of edu- 
cation, so the information bureau of the 
library does not do its reference work and 
does not entitle it to rank as an educational 
institution. 

We want to encourage the casual questioner 
the ranks of the 
are to be attracted the 
By systematizing the ref- 
erence the 
should be freed to devote 


to use us more From 


casual questioner 
students, we hope 
work for regular students, we 
more attention to 
the casual user and attract him to more con- 
tinuous interest and deeper study. Some of 
us have not gotten this far in our reference 
work. Some of us still have our signs out 
and need to advertise to make the library the 
center for and But I think 
many of our libraries, particularly those in 
the more settled East, are old enough by this 
time to have many steady students. I query 
how best to serve these in method, both for 


their intellectual growth and for the 


schools clubs. 


own 
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freeing of our time for the beginners. Two 
methods appear: 1. To induce more seif- 
help in the library on the part of the advanced 
students and those who should cultivate effi 
ciency and discrimination in the use of books 
as well as read the books themselves; 2. To 
seek more co-operation at the right point 
with schools, program committees and lead- 
ers, at the source of the reference calls, so 
that we may be better prepared in advance 
for them and serve them more effectively 
Self-help in the library is of course de 
pendent on access to shelves, classification, 
catalog, and plenty of printed guides and ex 
planations. With the schools and many in 
dividual students it can go much deeper 
Self-help in the selection of reference material 
in debate, for instance in critical selection of 
sources, in sorting 


authorities and 


weighing evidence from the mass of pi 
lished material, is of as much value to 
student as the writing of the expression of 
his own opinion, which results from this pre 


liminary work. The very contradiction of 
two authorities forces some thought and se 
lective judgment on the part of the inquirer 
There are educative results just in going t 
the shelves and looking over all the books 
gathered under the trust or labor problem 
current philosophy. 

Training in the books 
library has begun in our schools from 
Definite instruction is al 
Just how this 


use of and the 


university down. 
ready offered in some schools. 
is to come without loading 
extra burden 


instruction 
a considerable time 
upon the already overtaxed librarian is 

My own experience and feeling 1s 


another 


question. 
that with the public schools, our only 
lies in teaching the principals and teachers 
and leaving it to them to apply the instruct 
at the right time in their school work 
Courses to the teachers would differ 
each library, being dependent on local 
ditions. Much excellent work is being d 
in this line. I can refer libraries interested t 
the very suggestive pamphlet just issued 
the National Educational Association c 
mittee on “Instruction in library administr 
tion in normal schools.” 

The other method which may be taken 


_ 
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systematize reference work is to seek co- 
yperation at the right point with schools, pro- 
gram committees and leaders at the source 
One library reports 
that letters are sent to the clubs in the sum- 
asking them to file 
Another library 


of the reference calls. 


mer a copy of their 


states with grate- 


program. 
f 


ul appreciation that some clubs have sent to 
the library an outline of their program. Why 
do not all the clubs and study classes, which 
expect to find their reference material at the 
matter of the 
library several copies of their program? The 
librarian should be in the closest touch with 


library send as a course to 


the program committees from the beginning. 
Invite the program committees to meet at the 
library, lay out a few general books for them 

use in pianning the program and introduce 
the leaders to catalogs, reference books and 
bibliographies after the parts of the pro- 
gram are assigned. 

[he preparation of lengthy reference lists 
club women and separate indexes to ref 
should be unnecessary It 
put 
benefit of all the people all the time 


If reserves are kept for the high school 


nce material 


is time better into the catalog for the 


students, why should not the librarian have 
conferences with the high school teachers at 
the 


coming so as 


the beginning of and 


not to 


year know just 


calls are conflict 


other students. 
all the church missionary societie 


ing Africa this winte 


oom where they may serve the m 


e quickly. When all the Sunday scho 
ling the international system of lesson 


tudying the life of Christ h 


the library ! 


mmentaries and lives 
he superintendents kno\ 
give 


location of these to 


this preparedness can be assured i 


e after place, as study centers which will 
late interest in a special subject come 
1¢ attention of the librarian 

As for the industrial worker, he comes by 
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himself on his own account, but the librarian 
can the and trades 
sented in her community and be in a meas- 


know industries repre- 
ure prepared for him in book buying, shelf 
arrangement and cataloging. 

It has 
naturally 


that 
independent in the library 


been my experience men are 
They 
have definite wants and if the book is in they 


can usually find it. A man goes to the cata- 


log naturally as he does to his business files, 


and scorns to ask until he has 


questions 
exhausted his own power of search with the 
tools the library has provided 


To summarize, if we consider reference 


k as systematic aid to students, for which 
hole resources of the library are to be 
available, with the librarian as guide 


r, not a mere encyclopedia in her own 
» consider catalog and class 
undation of reference work: if 
use of the library on every occasion; if 
we seek to co-operate with the student classes 


of the community; we will bring about ef 
fective reference service 


Miss Beatrice WINsER read a paper on 


MELHODS OF SIMPLIFYING ROUTINE WORK 


most of us 
little 


arts of the im 


After many weary years are 


agreed that it 
whether or no the different p 


makes very difference 


print are separated by one centimetre of 


space or by two, whether we capitalize North 


American Indian or write it with a small “i.’ 


A . 
vwe are 


occupied with weightier matters and 
problems to-day are how to get as many 
le as possible to use libraries and how 


books 


test possible time 


deliver into their hands in the 


» methods noted have been used, 


many, others may be new, 


just as useful may suggest them 


sake of convenience I have liste 


several departments of a library’ 


few of the changes in 


h I am presenting to your 


Order department 


rT slips padded, every third sheet 


nila paper; use two sheets rf 
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carbon paper and get three impressions of 
your order, one for use in library, one to 
with which to 


This is 


send to the agent, and one 


order Library of Congress cards. 
a great time 
By the old method the order clerk alpha- 


Saver 


bets once a month order cards for typewriter, 
sometimes in two or three alphabets, if the 
library has more than one agent. The type- 
writer must write the orders in duplicate, 
lists and order cards must then be compared 
by order clerk before sending, and then re- 
alphabeted for filing in one alphabet. This 
consumes much time, and the typewriter is 
not available. By the new 
method the work is all done by order clerk, 
order cards are kept at library and alpha- 
beted once, duplicate being sent to agents al- 
phabeted or not, as Duplicates 
sent to Library of Congress must be alpha- 
beted. 


sometimes 


seems best. 


Cataloging department 


Do not use Cutter numbers for fiction. It 
saves assigning of numbers for shelf listing. 


Give up the accession book. This saves more 
than half time of one person. Order clerk, 
when checking books from biil, should stamp 
number on first page after title 
page and write date of bill after it in abbre- 
viated form, thus, 199,999 (3/06) 100 S 

Keep record of accessions in blank book, 
print if desired or written. Give month and 
date and class number, making proper entries 
under each. Then separate gifts, pamphlets, 
periodicals and books bought. 

Write on shelf list card in addition to reg- 
ulation items, author, title, accession number, 
the cost of 


accession 


volume number, copy number, 
book and the date. 

Under the old method, if a book is lost the 
shelf lister turns to the class number in the 
shelf list and notes the accession number, 
then the accession book is consulted and the 
price obtained. Under the new method 
the shelf lister turns to the shelf list and 
finds price for every copy of the book in the 
library. 

We are all familiar with the many argu- 
ments for and against novel reading. It is a 
crime for a public library to purvey ephem- 
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era] novels, says one; it is the duty of 

public library to provide recreative reading 
for the tired laboring man and the weary 
brain worker, says another. It is not 
business to the public money 
trashy novels, says a third; 


retorts, it is the public money and why should 


spend 
and the fourth 


not the public have the books they war 
We go on our way and buy as wisely as 
way, satisfying as many as we can. If 
ask what this has to do with my subj« 
hasten to say that in Newark we have de- 
vised for ourselves a system whereby every 
novel bought is on trial for one year and 
then added or not as seems best. 

The plan is simple. Mark the book p 
of each novel with the month and year wher 
it is to be returned to the cataloging depart 
ment. The book pocket of a book placed 
circulation in June, 
1907” and returns to the department at tha 
time. It is then passed upon, and if deem 
worth adding to the library's collection, r 
ceives a new pocket not dated and is return 
to the shelves 

A book not thought 
stamped “W” on the pocket and the book 
and returned to the shelves where it ci: 
lates until it wears out. At the same time the 
shelf list is also stamped with a “W,” whic! 
rep! i 


1906, is marked “June, 


worth adding 


means that the book is not to be 
when it wears out. This saves much time 
thought when making replacements, as a b 
marked “W” is not considered at all 

As soon as all the copies of a book mar} 
“W” are worn out, the shelf list card is 
moved from the shelf list and the cards 
taken out of the catalog. The shelf list c 
is saved so that that book may be given at 
other chance for consideration whenever th 
“10900 best novel” list is revised and for the 
sake of knowing that such and such a title 
was once in the library. 

Buy all catalog cards, if possible, from 1! 
Library of Congress. Don’t allow yourself 
be misled by those who counsel against them 
because the fulness of imprint, etc., is con 
fusing to the public. Cross off everyt! 
that confuses you and you may be sure that 
the public, whose intelligence we are inclined 
to underestimate, will derive as much c 
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We have 
ard for years of the wastefulness of effort 


fort from the catalog as you do 


and money in the duplication in hundreds of 
A central 
bureau where this work might be done eco- 


libraries of work common to all. 


nomically and well has long been advocated, 
and now the Library of Congress is able to 
undertake one of the most vexing and trou- 
blesome features of our work by supplying 
us with the cards for nearly all the books 
we buy. 
Use 
would 
subject and title cards merely for conven- 


imprint only on author cards. I 


advise adding volume and date on 


Chis, however, is not essential at all. 
number on author 
The shelf list is 


rence 
Don’t 
cards; it is never needed. 
sufficient 

Don't use red ink for subject headings. 
It wastes time both in writing cards by hand 
or by typewriter, and affects the eye unpleas- 
It means nothing to the public unless 
and if the staff needs it to 
the title, 


write accession 


antly. 
told that it does; 
distinguish the subject 
should get a new staff. 


from you 


Delivery department 


Change books 
seven-day books to one month instead of two 
weeks. This books ; 


effects saving in fine postals for which no 


time limit on all except 


means fewer overdue 


renewal postals, 
half time of 
renewal 


charges are made; saves 


saves one one 
person in both 


The month limit pleases the 


and practically 


sending fine and 


postals public 
immensely, and although the loss in statistics 
may affect libraries, the to the 
people — who, as they often tell us in Newark, 
book to af- 


librarians 


some gain 


can really read a ought 
fect 
mission it is 
making the 


found, as we expected, that when this time 


now 


1 
i 


have a 
but 
In Newark we 


them still more. If 


not gathering statistics, 


library useful 
limit change was made our circulation seem- 
ingly dropped off, but, like bread upon the 
waters, it “returned after many days.” For 
the two months following the change of time 
limit from 14 days to one month, the circula- 
tion increased 3400. The next month it de- 
the next three months it in- 
a thousand each month. The 


creased 2000, 


creased over 


days 


VEETINGS 
for 1905 was 511,284, an incr 


ver the circulation of 1904 


Don't have 
Students or 


cards for teachers 
class, but let 


Make your record 


wish to 


special 


any other every- 


body have the same right 


directly on the book card if you 


to keep a book beyond the 


allow any om 


Saves much time not to 


regular period. It 
have to look up special cards or to mak 


cial records of privileges granted to cet 
people 

A useful time saver is found in the strip of 
gummed paper known as the Denison election 
sticker. Whenever a borrower moves it is 
necessary to erase his old address from both 
application and registration book. By pasting 
over the old address in both places the little 
gummed strip of paper on which is written 
may save time and 


the 
trouble. 

Don’t keep a book in which to lost 
File a pink slip in front of the borrow- 


new address, you 
enter 
cards. 
er’s application, write on it the borrower's 
name and number with the item “card lost,” 
any fine due. When a 
look up application to 


address 


new 
get 
the 


and date and 


card is given, 


name and and then destroy 
pink slip, 
Don't 
case of 
every one whose name appears in the direct 
make the 


not in 


require a guarantor except in the 


minors. Gonsider as_ responsible 


ory. Trust people and you will 
library more popular. If a name is 
the directory invite the person to wait three 
“Your 
ready and may be ob 
presenting this postal at the 
This the office do the 


which in libraries is by 


Then send a postal which says 
reader’s card is now 
tained by 
brary.” makes post 


work 


messengers If 


many done 


the 


postal is presented it 
shows that person lives at address given and 
that is all we wish to know and all our mes 
senger discovers for us 

Some smal] libraries stamp the date of re 
turn on book cards as well as on the borrow 
cards. The only reason for doing this 


the 


er’s 
is that 


lk ng 


how 
out It 


librarian 
book 
takes time and does not prove that the book 


may know 


any given has actually been 


has been read. 
Adjourned 
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PROPRIETARY 


A ROUND TABLE meeting for those in- 
terested in proprietary (shareholders’ 
and subscription) libraries was held in con- 
nection with the Narragansett Pier Confer- 
ence, on the evening of Thursday, July 5, at 
the Atlantic House, at 8.30 o’clock. Charles 
K. Bolton, librarian of the Boston Atheneum. 
presided as chairman. 
In opening the meeting, Mr. Botton said: 
In these days of public libraries the pro- 
prietary library is an ancient force for culture 
currents of 
ancient 


the multitude of counter 


educational 


amid 


present forces. If this 
force is to continue with vitality there must 
be some individuality of aim, some differ- 
entiation of purpose which shall justify it 
in the eyes of its supporters. 

In the past the proprietary library has 
appealed successfully to two classes of the 
peopl 
districts where a chosen few were willing to 


to those in new or sparsely settled 


subscribe money for books, and again to those 
in cities of wealth who, with public libra- 
at hand, still preferred the privacy or 
collection of books 
The sparsely 


ries 
other advantages of a 
under corporate administration. 
settled districts of the South and West are 
rapidly coming under the sway of state library 
But the and wealthy 
of our cities more drawn to public 


laws are literary 


classes 
libraries to-day than they were twenty-five 


irs ago? Mrs 
doubt 


Stone’s paper this evening 


will no discuss the point with dis 
cri nation 
(he preference for the proprietary library 


is rooted in traits of character too deep to 
It rests 
like 


fundamental 


on the segre- 


be swept lightly aside 


tastes —a 
than the 
for learning itself or the desire to educate the 


gation of people of stronger 


and more force love 
people to safeguard the state; therefore the 
that feather flock to- 


The prompting to organize sons and 
I g 


saying “birds of a 
gether.” 
daughters of every imaginable parent of by- 
gone days is widespread; and it is as much 
social as it 1s patriotic. 

The proprietor of a library which is owned 
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largely by educated people feels nearer to the 
officers who shape its policy than the tax 
payer does to his trustee. Therefore he 
believes that he comes nearer to having a 
part in shaping its course, and so willingly 
pays for what he might in a large measure 
obtain at the public institution without a 
fee, 

In the selection of books for our publ 
libraries the drift to-day is undeniably pater 
nalistic. The public library, through tru 
tees, librarian and staff, is a mentor, some 
times a persuasive guide, not unfrequently a 
Most of us do not oppos 
that it 


benevolent tyrant. 


this drift; we do not say is bad 


the state. But it gives circulating and pr 
prietary libraries their opportunity, for they 
exercise greater freedom in the purchase of 
fiction, as well as in the selection of work 
Wheth 


these advantages are after all real and wor 


which cannot pass rigid censorship. 


while Mr. Swift in his paper will no d 
tell us, for he knows the library movem 
as a literary man in a literary city knows it, 
and he is a library worker of varied expe 
ence 

Although you may not grant a larger pla 
in the future to proprietary libraries, you w 
recognize, I am sure, their work as well d 
Many of the best known name 


in the past. 


and the most widely adopted devices in 
history are associated with social and 
Of this Mr. Fletcher 


a literary index to their history, w 


brary 
proprietary libraries. 
himself 
treat in his paper 


W. I, Frercuer read a paper on 


LIBRARY IN RELATION TO TH 


LIBRARY 


THE PROPRIETARY 


PUBLIC MOVEMENT 


In speaking of the “proprietary libra: 
one must have it understood what is m 
by the term. 
“semi-public” libraries, meaning those whi 
are to some extent open to the public, but ar 
not entitled to be called free public librar: 
This designation of “semi-public” may 
applied to a great variety of institutions 


; 


It is quite common to speak o! 
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suppose college, university and school libra- 
ries would properly come under that heading 
Of the semi-public libraries, which then are 
to be called "proprietary”? There are first 
those belonging to clubs; but perhaps these 
would hardly be called 
Then there are those owned by corporations 


even semi-public. 
or stock companies and used by the share- 
holders. Of this class the Boston Atheneum 
is probably the most characteristic example 
Most such libraries are recognized as semi 
public for two reasons: (1) their regular con- 
stituency constitutes a considerable public by 
itself, and (2) they generally make it possible 
for a share of the general public to use their 
books at least on the premises. 

Then we have the association library, of 
which the best known examples are the “mer 
cantile” libraries found 
city, but now almost extinct under that name, 


once n nearly every 
that of New York City being one notable ex- 
Che Mercantile Li- 
brary flourished in Boston alongside of the 


ample of persistence. 
\thenzum, but found it impossible to 
itself as the Public 
when that was fairly started 


main 


tain against Library 


Another class of semi-public libraries are 
known as Institute 
Young Men’s Institutes 
-ommon a generation ago in the smaller cities 


those Libraries, often as 


These were very 


and larger towns, being nearly identical in 
“mercantile” 
field oc 
cupied the 
Young Men’s Institutes were those now per 


Asso 


Institutes gave 1 re 


character and methods with the 
the 
the 


libraries of larger cities. The 


and methods employed by 


taining to the Young Men’s Christian 


that the 


ciation, except 


the library and less to other 


attention to 
But the Young Men’s 
Christian Association libraries of to-day con 
a large and 
semi-public libraries 
ry still 
should be 


those public libraries 


of culture 


important section of the 


another class of libraries, 


counted as semi-public, 
namely, which, while 
freely used by the public and in most cases 
the the 
property of a corporation or association and 
The City Library of 
perhaps the most notable ex- 


kind of Massa- 


subsidized by city or town, remain 


are managed by it 
Springfield is 
this 


imple of library in 
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The Berkshire Atheneum of Pitts 
Westfield the 
libraries of Amherst, Easthampton, and many 


chusetts 


field, the Athenzum, public 


other towns are of this sort. These libraries 
generally have a governing board made up 
in part of the 
town, the appropriation of public money be 


representatives oO! city or 


with it the right of 
board of 


ing supposed to carry 
representation on the management 
All these varieties of libraries shading off 


from the club library to the free public li 
brary, in which the actual ownership is not 
in the corpo 
or society, might properly enough b 
under the term proprietary libr: 


lass mentioned 


vested in the city or town, but 


ration 
brought 


f +} 
tne ¢ 


ries. But as the la f 


comprise libraries commonly included as 


+ 


“free public,” I shall restrict the 
to those the use of which is 


term “pr 
prietary libraries” 
is enjoyed only by 


ers or by th 


not free to the public but 
the shareholders or meml 


specially introduced by them — that 


those libraries whose use, as well as 


y restricted to the “proprietors.” 


ip, is mainl 

The relations of these proprietary libraries 
to the public library of the last fifty years 
-the his 


parental, the con 


may be properly indicated three 
antecedent, 
As to the fir f 


not the 


torically 
relations 


current hese 
little 
a historical sketch of the proprietary library 


the 


need be said. This place for 


movement in itself. Beginning with 
ception by Benjamin Franklin and his asso 
f became th 


the 


1732, OF What iter 


Iphia Library ¢ “mother of all 
libraries in North Amer 


this 


subscription 
Franklin called it, made 


ent 
siderable progress before the Revolution, wa 


hecked by that era of uncertainty and px 
ty, and then spread with remarkable rapidity 


rly the wi untry in tl 


the northern part of the country 
ganize a public library of this sort durir 


' 
period, while the 


Southern states were 
ind many of even 


It is evi 


far behind in the matter, 


the smallest towns were included 


dent that a most valuable and interesting 
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chapter of library history remains unwrit- sisting of well chosen books under pro; 
ten, and it is to be hoped that it will be fairly regulation, and their smiling aspect on the 
well covered in the series of library histories interests of Society, Virtue and Religion are 
now being issued by the Library of Con- too manifest to be denied.” This passage, 


gress. so far in its spirit from that of narrow 


But I have proposed to treat in the second personal advantage, will be found to be t 
keynote of the whole subscription lib 


place of the parental relations of the propri- 

etary library to the free public library of to- movement, which was thus closely akin 

day. Without a larger opportunity for re- motive and aim to the free library mover 

search than I have had one must be cautious of a hundred years later 

in tracing these relations, for the post hoc This public aspect of the subscription 

propter hoc fallacy is very apt to lead one braries was recognized by legislation which 
h 


astray when inqviring into such matters. most of the states exempted them and thei: 
It certainly is true that many of our free buildings from taxation, and appears 
public libraries are the direct outgrowth of in the fact that they were often the recipier 
antecedent proprietary ones. There are cases of endowment funds given with a view to f 
of all degrees of parenthood. At one extreme ward public interests, 
we have a proprietary library with a good Perhaps it was one important contribut 
collection of books, a building of its own and of the subscrivtion library to the library 
endowments for maintenance, all turned over movement th:t it demonstrated the 
to the town or city on condition of continued of something more than it could sup, 
support as a free library. At the other end Most of these subscription libraries, it m 
of the scale we behold a small and struggling be confessed, died out; only a = minorit 
library association weicoming the opportunity endured until they could be merged in 
to turn over its few books to the free library nascent free library. But those that per 
which is being started by a popular movement ished had in the first place created some pub 
and thus to terminate its own existence. Be lic interest in the movement and then prove 
tween these extremes there are cases as vari- disappointing as a means of meeting the r 
ous as they are numerous. Take them all in needs of their communities. In these variou 
all, it would have to be admitted that a very ways the proprietary libraries were vitall) 
large share of all the free public libraries related to the public library movement. 
were the direct outgrowth of the proprietary The remaining division of my subject is th 
ones; and a moment’s thought will convince concurrent existence of the proprietary iibt 
one that in this way the free library system alongside of the free public. Generally sp 
of to-day is vastly indebted to those who, ing the proprietary libraries have “gone 
often very persistently and in the face uf of business” on, or soon after, the adver 
difficulties, and at serious financial cost to the free public library, in most cases, 
themselves, laid these foundations already been said, forming its nucleus 
But apart from this direct contribution of foundation. 
foundations for the free library structure, the Those which have survived and bid fair 


‘ 


proprietary libraries have done much to pre- live permanently are mostly in large citi 
pare the way for the modern system. The notable examples being the Atheneum 
breadth and catholicity of view displayed by the Boston Society Library in Boston, 
the founders of these early institutions, the Athenzum in Providence, the Mercantile L1 
public spirit animating their actions, are very brary and Society Library in New York, 
apparent in the constitutions and other docu- the Philadelphia Library Company. Som« 
ments of these libraries. The address to the these institutions flourish but feebly under t 
public, printed in the Connecticut Courant, shadow of the powerful and growing free 
of Hartford, March 1, 1774, in behalf of a brary, while others seem to have found 
proposed subscription library, began as fol- place and mission of their own and are even 
lows: “The utility of public libraries, con- regarded by their friends as having, gained 
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rather than lost by the competition. In 1861 to rival the public in the number of volume 
the Boston Athenzum seemed to be suffering On the other hand 


seriously from the rivalry of the public library. and the con | 


( equent difficulty in getting a de 


the number of borrowers 


shares, with a par lue of $300, sold a yk goes far to offset the superiority in 


peri 
one instance within my 1 of works purchased 
But that was the | water mark, ain, the public library is 
tide soon turned, interest in the special att { ll demands 
antages of the Athenzum increased rapid 
und the selling price of the shares rose un ituency ; 
in 1866 it was above $150, and if I am not rf t 1 
informed has since reached the par value 
of $300; and it should be noted that when this one 
stock was issued at rice most of those al privileges th 
who took it did so aid in the foundation, ary library, one is 
and but few would have considered a shar “{ to make any extend 
really worth that amount, while the prices paid 
recently represent an estimate of their real 


lue to the owner. The price of shares must 


} 


‘nm asasure index of the estimate placed 


library 


prietary 


1 and 


resulting in 
ind inefficient lea for the 
ympared with the free public library where 


n a det wo Tracy 
vhich he speaks of the strong movement mad 


ind methods are apt to prevail in Massachusetts 


some 20 years ago to dis 
ll believe that with the growth credit private 


1 1 ' 
SCnOO! ¢ 


ur cities and large towns in population, i1 that there has been a 


alth, and in culture, that which has proved private schools of the 


of the Boston Athenzum will be true of least one-fifth of all the 
proprietary libraries in general, and that they Only under sé 
will enter on a future of enlarged pri tv claimed that education should be 
and usefulness. I may naturally be expected As Dr. Gilman shows, if the st: 
to indice: somewhat more particularly what ople of means to dr hett 
he substantial basis of prosperity and use ire . It will also 


is t 


Iness of these proprietary libraries alongside themselves either indi 


he free public libraries. It is certainly not 
heult to believe that in a well-conducted li 


ry of this kind privileges and conveniences 


n be afforded te patrons that ¢ nnot be 


) 
? 
given to the general public in the free hbrary 


Apparently it is hopeless for any other library 
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another in which they can secure intellectual 


antages not As nothing of 


open to all. 


kind that they can engage in is more 


ye in the end a public benefit than 


the establishment and maintenance of a pub- 


or semi-public library, we may well hope 
1 


uch libraries will be increasingly prom- 


ong the cultural institutions of the 


w 


first 


was 


of America 


there 


met 
I believe not 


hem one representing a free public 


Lloyd Smith, Guild, 


n semi-public institu- 


librar Jewett, Poole, 


» pioneers in the mod- 


n | nt. It 1s certainly incum- 
bent now on those having in charge such li- 
braries to see to it that all the facilities and 
more, all the freedom and more, all the “at- 
mosphere” and more, of the free libraries are 
present in theirs, and to develop to the utmost 
the possibilities within their reach of making 
their libraries do some public service beyond 
that the free Such 
libraries should be, as they usually have been, 
favorite and of earnest 
readers, schools of the individual rather than 


rendered by libraries 


resorts of writers 
of the crowd, ministering to the many by 
Such a dis- 
tinction is within their reach, and no one need 
leveller in 
stract notion of equality as to do other than 


helping the few who will lead. 


be such a the interest of an ab- 
rejoice when the free public library has by its 
side a sistér institution so well calculated to 
aid in forwarding the cause of human en- 
lightenment. 


Linpsay Swirt followed with a paper on 
AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


PROPRIETARY LIBRARIES 


There are a few simple considerations on 
hich it may be worth while to look 


: ; 
iost of 


this topic w 
at briefly, and in a generous spirit. 
us are public librarians and feel that, in a way, 
we have the missionary spirit, and that we 
carry the evangel of good literature to the 
uttermost parts of the constituency which we 
serve. Some of us, I think, make too 
serious a matter of this good purpose, and 
scme perhaps take it too lightly. But allied 
to us, though hardly of us, is another body of 
workers, as faithful and diligent as ourselves, 


try to 


whose interests are somewhat different from 


ours. They seem, in a measure, remote from 
the bustle and worry of our more or less vex- 
atious problems, and possibly we thin! f 
them as not imbued with our professional 
ly than we 
trouble 


[hey go their way, more silen 


we do not often hear of their 
contentions, though I am sur 


I have 


from a little dis 


sometimes thx 


them. 
at us tance 
not 
or value, and I fo: 


them if they de cherish this opinion 


seem to them of cons 


one shall not quarrel] wit! 


Now it is with me, though I 1 pretty 


it is not with all of you, a matter of gre 
difference whether a library is public or pr 
vate, or proprietary, provided that people 


+} hat 


1erT¢ if is 


find what they want 


library is for—to find the books one 
whether for pleasure or profit, ready to hat 
peop! 


Satistact 


can discover, most 


pleasure and 


Since, so far as | 
read for mental 


with a modicum of serious purpose, that 


brary which is the best purveyor is the libr 
Do I seem to speak selfishly? If so, 
But I do be- 


world, to be 


for me. 
believe me, I do not intend it 
lieve that everything in this 
worth having, must be striven for, and less 
and less do I care for these provisions, na 
tional or civic, which deaden individual ef 
fort. To me proprietary libraties seem 
mirable examples of the results of enterprise, 
persistence and self-denial applied to a n 
worthy purpose, and carried on, in a busin 
way, from generation to generation 

We think, still to 


regard for those by whose prudence, 


ought, | cherish s 


osity and foresight such institutions as 
leges, museums and libraries are year by 
privately encouraged. Fortunate indeed 
those institutions which are in the keeping 
honorable nen and women, and free from t 
and the 


Still more fort 


1 ¢ 1: 
lowering influence Of politics, 


ference of the secondrate 
nate, in the case of proprietary libraric 
those trustees, librarians and subscribers 
of the eml 


trying to suit 


are rid, in a measure, 


rassments alte 


large 
ndant on 
caprices and necessities of the whole mass 

citizens, and their sometimes unworthy repr: 


sentatives. These happy institutions, having 
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ends forth its emiss 
t their breast 


* time emitting 


cholarly and refined instincts, 
naturally 


these institut 
I iking, 


independent 


simply ) t wisl 
of books n | ‘ ife lation, [ 
a well-m l ison agains ti id criticism, have a tendency to 

Moths do corrupt them to some extent, 
“hi 


het ‘urity 1s their chief 


ate § . 
1ey fall into settled habits and wax fat 


rary 
With all 


menace 


hments « 


ise. From 
vith 


has spared the proprietary 


mplacency and _ self-satisfaction 


ause re 
he restrictions and hampering elements con 


t nobody cares to read, nobody, beca 
't have will cry aloud for { 
libraries fronting them, public libraries are fortunately 

they profit by public 


tary | 

on, because nothing jn 
Competition 
and 


stim 


irrents 


the main c 
ubtless, in riticism and even by 
hem 1, however slowly, 


ict! 
Irustees are do abuse 
and wholesome 


favored places, prone to regard them- 


nsiderable relative importance, but 

ind stockholders : 1 f 1 ty to the general opin 
id is failure with us 

factors en 


propr etors 
pos 


rt alw: ys 
this and other 


in court, m 


ssed, wisely used by a ge 
» the welfare of our publi | 


it 
it 


y for apy ira 
leTe sa rue pl ice fe r the 


e and 


opportun 
[ should suppose, be s its coar 
ustees and the patrons 
It might even be px 


rsonally 


herce 


J ni ’ 
- ] in somethin 


docs 
ive work, “The cess 


author of “Hell brol 
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27 
civilization — refinement, culture, sensibility and a gentleman—a true shepherd of his 
of mind and soul —are built on the terrible  sightly and commendable flock in sheep and 
foundations of human suffering and sacrifice, goat 

and on the waste and unfruitful labor of the It was a sad day when some years ago t! 
many. Let the fortunate, if such they really cry went forth that the librarian must hence 
are, be not forgetful of that of which they are forth be a business man and not a scholar 
the mere superstructure. If we have the poor Never was there a greater delusion. Ec 
always with us, so too have we always the nomical, watchful, conversant with all moy 
rich. Both are problems and often a curse to ments of the day, not a mere book-worm, t! 
the average of humanity. The pleasures of modern librarian must surely be, but for bi 
both rich and poor are of so ridiculous and ness, in its real sense, what pray does he kn 
unintelligible a character to sensible men and about it? What does he have to do with tl 
women that we really ought to applaud any at- rise and fall of the market, the grave um 
tempt on the part of these unfortunate classes tainties of a venture, the bitter competit 
to improve themselves by rational delights the danger of bankruptcy or financial d 
If the proprietary library seems to be an honor? No, my dear colleagues, that is 
aristocratic institution, let it go at that "tis “business” in which there is a sure in 
relatively harmless as compared to more se on one side, and no risks and speculations 
rious causes of separation of class from _ the other. I am a pretty indifferent sort 
mas Furthermore, it would be a mistake to librarian, but I know something of tl 


think that the proprietors of these libraries ference between the methods of the « 


ll highly prosperous; many of them cial world and the prudence of keepin; 


are a 
doubtless deny themselves other extravagan- your appropriation. The proprietary 
ces to obtain the modest privilege of getting fortunately is not call 

ks to read in a place and in a manner complicated role of 
which suit their fancy terer, and department store 

And what shall we say lastly of the libra still walk in the fear of God 
rians of these highly blessed libraries? We _ board of aldermen, loving, knowing and cl 
may have our differing opinions as to _ ishing his books, courteous and helpfu 
whether such libraries ought to exist at all, constituents. I am glad that he still h 
but since they do exist, I am sure that we who gentle sway in our midst, though my 
serve the larger public and who sometimes tells me that the weariness and solicitud 
grow weary of the utter commonplaceness of our own contact with a more real lif 
the task, the bustle to provide for inferior nobler task because it is not along th: 
mental appetites, the unprogressive character rose path. We are sharers of the comn 
of some of our work, may find something to lot, and in that lot we find our satisfacti 
envy, without malice, in the opportunities open Yet we should be churls indeed if we wer: 
to these associates of ours who are not obliged glad at heart that to some of us 
to consider the circulation of books, how it vyouchsafed the dignity of maintaining 
grows, or to explain and too often prevaricate scholar’s lofty standard in the minist: 
over our failure to provide the public with tion of their books. 
some of the books it ought not to want, but Mrs. Avice H. Stone read a paper on 
does want most consumedly. The proprietary 
librarian lives in an atmosphere of literature 
and not of bustle. His nostrils are assailed To put the last word first, the fact that 


THE PROPRIETARY LIBRARY'S EXCUSE FOR BEIN 


with the comforting odors of old volumes, and the proprietary library does exist here 
his eye rests affectionately and intelligently there, and is still appreciated and enjoyed 
on their venerable backs, while we, to our spite of the more recent but tremendo 
disadvantage, put them out of sight in cold growth and overshadowing of the public 


and forbidding stacks. He is still a scholar brary, proves that it has reason for existi 
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Had it been really supplanted by the public 
library, we should know it only as a tradition 
I believe that the Public Li- 
brary was opened the trustees of the Athen- 
zum felt that there could hardly be room 
in the city for two libraries, and that their 


when Boston 


days were probably numbered. Salem has 
the same story to tell, Lut its Athenzum still 
lives on, quiet and modest though it may be 
And I have a strong conviction that every 
community of reasonable size not only needs 
public library, but has room and would be 
the better for a proprietary one as well. 
We are ve 
of the great progress in the public library 


ry justly proud in this country 


movement, both in regard to numbers and 
As an adjunct to 
cannot be too highly rated —in its 


efficiency yur educational 
stem it 
ecial work 


ith the 


with children, its co-operation 


schools, its readiness to assist 
students in 


lists 


ub, classes and individual any 


research, in the many daily 


suggest 
atter on current events or special lines of 


kind of 
en to the public to interesting 
industry. 
In the face of such far-reaching usefulness 
that the work of the 


public library may be simultaneous with a 


to mtimate increasing 


decadence of the art of reading sounds like 
wideness of its 
Che 


rank heresy; but the very 


pe is at the same time its limitation 


readers and borrower ks 


r a number of peo 
; 


rily make their 
restr} 


restriction of space or 
uncom fortabl} 


often so 


crowd of human beings 


as to be unable really to read 


for instruction, for inform: 


for amusement, is well and good; bu 
ynd that is something better still: to read 
the pure happiness of intellectual stimu 
appreciatiol of de licacy 


n, of increasing 


style and beauty and dignity of diction 
those who have some clear idea of what 
rature really is, for the lovers of reading, 
stand in a line of 


disheartening to 
people waiting for a chance to thrust over the 
a= Of 


ynly to re 


inter a list of titles selected neces- 


sity— more or less at random, 
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ceive, perhaps, something not wanted at all 


These are the people who turn with relief 
to the quiet and freedom of the proprietary 
library 

The perception of literary excellence and 
delicacy of style is not a gift which is given 
to every one; but it is latent in many who 
are unaware of it and is being deadened in 
for lack of 


In the peaceful atmosphere of 


many opportunity to exercise it, 
the proprietary 
the books, 


with quiet corners in which to sit unmolested, 


library, with free access to all 


browsing at will, what chances one may have 


the gen 


of the real pleasure of reading and 
uine formation of taste 
We do 


the public 


well to be proud of the privileges 
library freely gives, particularly to 


rhe 


libraries of thei 


the poor and uneducated 


may have large 


buy what they please; but there 


be considered the interests of that lar 


more or less overlooked class, the well 


yple reasonably prosperous, refined and 


For peoy 


cultivated there is room for and need of 


something less crowded, restricted and busi- 
ness like than the public library, if there is 
to be preserved among us the real art of 
reading 


It is to be hoped that the proprietary lh 


brary will more and more be found in cities 


and towns already possessing a free library 


h its purp 


in no way conflicting wit ses, but 
extending its own definite influence 
m the mind and taste cf the community 
the close of the papers discussior 
E. M. Barton spoke ll 
e, pointing 
yprietary Ii! 
s spoke 
y as a fe for culture, 
rary club, and Mr. J. L 
in the same vein 


W. D 


prietary libraries and theit 


Johnston spoke 


pr 
er recognition, both historically 
nfluential and intelligent constituen 
discussion 


was further general 


fee 


ling that meeting 
be continued at 
' 


lear definition 


rietary 
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[TRANSACTIONS OF COUNCIL AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Ameri- 


M EETINGS of the Council of the 


can Library Association were held in 


connection with the Narragansett Pier Con- 
ference on June 29, June 30, and July 5, in all 
three sessions being held. 
executive board were held June 29, July 4, 
and July 5, and of the new executive board on 


Meetings of the 


July 6. Of the 31 members of Council, 24 
were present at some or all of the sessions, 
Mary E. Ahern, C. W. Andrews, 
Canfeld, C. R. Dudley, 
Linda A. Eastman, Caroline H. Garland, 
Helen E. Haines, W. E, Henry, Frank P. 
Hill, N. D. C, Hodges, A. H. Hopkins, G. M. 
Jones, W. C. Kimball, G. T. Little, W. T. 
Peoples, E. C. Richardson, Lutie E. Stearns, 
John Thomson, R. G. Thwaites, H. M. Utley, 
Anne Wallace, H. C. Wellman, J. I. Wyer, 
Jr. The members of the executive board 
served as ex-officto members and officers of 
the Council. They included the vice-presi- 
dent, Frank P. Hill; first vice-president, C. 
W. Andrews; second vice-president, Caroline 
H. Garland; J. I. Wyer, Jr.; 
recorder, Helen E. Haines; treasurer, G, M. 
Jones ; Richardson. 


as follows: 


A. E. Bostwick, J. H. 


secretary, 


ex-president E, C. 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCIL 


Nominations Nominations for officers for 
the ensuing year were adopted on report‘of a 
nominating committee (H. M. Utley, Anne 
Wallace, H. C. Wellman) appointed after dis- 
cussion and informal ballot at the first meet- 
ing of the Council. The nominations were as 
follows: president, C. W. Andrews; Ist vice- 
president, E. H. Anderson; 2d vice-president, 
Katharine L, Sharp; secretary, no nomination, 
as present three-year term is as yet unex- 
pired; treasurer, George F. Bowerman; re- 
corder, Helen E. Haines; trustee of endow- 
ment fund, D. P. Corey. Councillors: George 
S. Godard, Isabel E. Lord, Herbert Putnam, 
Samuel H. Ranck, H. G. Wadlin. The nom- 
inations were later annourced in general ses- 
sion (see Proceedings, p. 181), with the state- 
ment that the ticket would also include any 
names sent in on nominations signed by five 
members of the Association 


Committce on nominations. — It was Voted, 
That the incoming president appoint a com- 
mittee at a suitable season to report nomina- 
tions at the next annual meeting of the Coun- 


cil, and that the same committee 
amendment to by-law 3, governing 
tion of vice-presidents 


Resignation of treasure? It was 
That the Council extends a hearty 
thanks to the retiring treasurer, Gardner M 
Jones, and expresses its deep appreciation of 
his devoted and untiring services for nine 
years in behalf of the Association; and 
quests that this motion be suitably prepared 
in writing and placed in full upon the records 


vote 
\ 


Place of next meeting. — Invitations for 
meeting of 1907 were received from Ashevi 
N. C., Atlantic City, N. J., and Richmond, \ 
Representatives from both Asheville 
Richmond were heard, and assured the Ass 
ciation of a cordial welcome. It t 
That the invitation from Asheville be 
cepted, if suitable arrangements can be made 
with the railroads. It was also Voted, 
the cordial invitations presented from Ri 
mond, Va., be acknowledged with thanks, 
with sincere appreciation of the kindly 
terest and warm fellowship they evince in 1! 
welfare of the Association. 


was } 


Invitations for 1908.— Invitations for 1908 
were received from Minneapolis, Minn.; Ot 
tawa, Can.; Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; and 
Wirona Lake, Ind. An invitation from S« 
tle, Wash., for 1909, was also presented 
was |’oted, That these invitations be receiy 
and placed on file for later consideration 


Amendment to by-laws.—It was Voted 
That the amendment to the by-laws recom 
mended by the treasurer and presented on be 
half of the executive board be adopted, 
follows: 

Amend by-law 1 by inserting the following 
sentence: “Members whose dues are unpaid 
the close of the annual conference and w! 
shall continue such delinquency for one month 
after notice of the same has been sent by 
treasurer shal] be dropped from membershi; 


A. L. A. entrance fee.—A letter from tl 
California Library Association was read, prt 
testing against the adoption of an entr 
fee of $1, making A. L. A. dues $3 for 
first vear of membership and $2 per yea 
thereafter, instead of $2 per year as heret 
fore. It was Voted, That the treasurer 
port at the spring meeting of Council on t 
subject of the A. L. A. entrance fee adopted 
at the meeting of Council at Atlantic City, in 
March, 1906 

Permanent headquarters. — The 
board, through the secretary, reported the 


executive 
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tion taken by it, in accord with the instruc- 
tions of the Council, in establishing perma- 
nent headquarters, in charge of Mr. E. C 
Hovey. The report was received and ordered 
placed on file 


Endowment fund income On _recom- 
mendation of the trustees of the endowment 
fund and with the approval of the Publishing 
Board, it was Voted, That the income in the 
hands of the trustees of the endowment fund 
be paid to the treasurer of the A. L. A.; that 
the treasurer be directed to apply that income 
to the permanent headquarters fund; and that 
the action of the Council at Atlantic City on 
March 10, 1906, directing other disposition of 
this fund, be hereby rescinded 


Report on Copyright Conference. — Mr. 
Bostwick presented the following 


REPORT OF THE DE! EGATES APPOINTED TO REPRE- 
SENT THE ASSOCIATION AT THE COPY- 
RIGHT CONFERENCES 


At the date of the Portland conference of 
the A. L. A. last year one session of the con- 
ference on copyright had already been held, 
and it was reported upon by your delegates. 
At a meeting of the Council the executive 
board was requested “to take measures for 
the representation of the Association at fu- 
ture conferences on the revision of the copy- 
right laws, and in behalf of the Association to 
protest against the inclusion in the copyright 
law of the provision prohibiting importation 
of copyrighted works into the United States 
without written consent of author or copy- 
right proprietor, or to secure some modifica- 
tion of the same.” Acting on these instruc- 
tions the board requested the undersigned to 
continue as official representatives of the As- 
sociation, and as such they have attended the 
two remaining sessions of the conference, 
namely, at New York, Nov. 1-4, 1905, and in 
Washington, March 13-16, 1906. They were 
also represented at the hearing in Washington 
before the Senate and House Committees on 
Patents, beginning June 6, 1906. In the in- 
terval between these two conferences they also 
had an informal meeting with the representa- 
tives of the American Publishers’ Copyright 
League and attended a conference between 
these representatives and our executive board. 
As a result of these conferences and of the 
consequent correspondence and action of our 
executive board, as reported to the Council 
at its meeting in Atlantic City on March 10, 
the provisions of the proposed revision and 
consolidation of the copyright laws as em- 
bedied in the final draft prepared in the copy- 
right office and now before Congress as Sen- 
ate Bill 6330, have been worded as follows so 


far as they affect the interests of libra 


the United States: 
“Section 30 — That during the existence of the 
American copyright in any book the importation into 
the United States of any foreign edition or editions 
thereof (although authorized by the author or pro 
prietor) not printed from type set within the limits 
of the United States, or from plates made therefrom, 
or any plates of the same not made from type set 
within the limits of the United States, or any editions 
thereof produced by lithographic process, not wholly 
performed within the limits of the United States, in 
accordance with the requirements of section thirteen 
of this act, shall be and is hereby prohibited: ?RO 
VIDED, HOWEVER, That svch prohibition shall 
not apply — 

(a) To 
of the blind; 

“‘b) To a foreign newspaper or magazine, although 
containing matter copyrighted in the United States 
printed or reprinted by authority of the copyright 
proprietor, unless such newspaper or magazine eo 
tains also copyright matter printed or reprinted 
without such authorization; 

“(c) To the authorized edition of a book in a 
foreign language or languages, of which only a trans 
lation into English has been copyrighted in this 
country; 

““(d) To books in a foreign language or languages, 
published without the limits of the United States, but 
deposited and registered for an ad interim copyright 
under the provisions of this Act, in which case the 
importation of copies of an authorized foreign edition 
shall be permitted during the ad interim term of two 
years, or until such time within this period as an 
edition shall have been produced from type set 
within the limits of the United States, or from plates 
therefrom, or by a lithographic process performed 
therein as above provided; 

“(e) To any book published abroad with the 
authorization of the author or copyright propriet 
when imported under the circumstances stated in 
of the four subdivisions following, that is to say 

“(1) When imported, not more than one copy 
one time, for use and not for sale, under permission 
given by the proprietor of the American copyright; 

“(2) When imported, not more than one copy 
one time, by the authority or for the use of the 
United States; 

““(3) When specially imported, for use and 
for sale, not more than one copy of any such b < 
in any one invoice, in good faith, by or for any 
society or institution incorporated for educational, 
literary, philosophical, scientific or religious ! 
poses, or for the encouragement of the fine arts, or 
for any college, academy, school or seminary 
learning, or for any state school, college, univer 
or free public library in the United States; but 
privilege of importation without the consent of 
American copyright proprietor shall not exter 
a foreign reprint of a book by an American 
copyrighted in the United States unless copies of the 
American edition cannot be supplied by the American 
publisher or copyright proprietor; 

“(4) When such books form parts of 
or collections purchased en bloc for the use of 
eties, institutions or libraries designated in the 
going paragraph; or form parts of 
personal baggage belonging to persons arriving from 
foreign countries, and are not intended for sale." 


works in raised characters for the 


libraries 


soc! 


libraries or of the 


These provisions represent important modi 
fications of the proposed law as it would have 
been approved by the conference if your dele 


gates had not protested. As at first proposed 
by the various representing the 
different copyright interests, the pro 
hibited the importation into this country, with 
or without the payment of duty, of all books 


associations 


law 
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that have been granted copyright in the United 
States, no matter what their origin, unless the 
proposed importer could secure the consent 
of the holder of the copyright. The present 
draft permits such importation by libraries 
and kindred institutions with the single ex- 
ception of foreign reprints of American books, 
and it permits even these to be imported when 
copies of the American edition cannot be ob- 
tained here 

The privileges enjoyed by libraries under 
the present law are lessened in the propcsed 
law only in two respects: the limitation of 
importation to one copy at a time instead of 
two, and the prohibition of importation of 
foreign reprints of American in-print copy- 
right books without the consent of the copy- 
right proprietor. 

In consenting to these changes in the exist- 
ing law your delegates acted under the con- 
viction that it would be impossible to induce 
the conference to agree upon a complete re- 
tention of the existing privileges, and that 
these privileges were so slightly reduced by 
the proposed changes that it would have been 
bad policy on the part of your representatives 
to risk the disagreement of the conference by 
holding out against them altogether, especially 
as the representatives of other interests in the 
conference had shown themselves willing to 
meet us considerably more than half way 

No more sessions of the copyright confer- 
ence are to be held, but in view of the fact 
that the bill cannot pass until] the next session 
of Congress, we would respectfully recom- 
mend that a committee be appointed to watch 
its progress and take whatever action may be 
necessary in the interests of this Association. 

Frank P. Hitt, 
Artuur E. Bostwick, 
Delegates 


Ir was Voted, That the report be accepted 
and the recommendations of the committee 
adopted, and that the thanks of the Council 
be extended to the delegates for their success- 
ful efforts 

Delegates on Copyright Bill It was 
Voted, That the delegates appointed to repre- 
sent the Association at the Copyright Con- 
ferences (Frank P. Hill, A. E. Bostwick) be 
continued as a committee, to watch the pro- 
gress of the copyright bill and take whatever 
action may be necessary in the interests of 
this Association. 


Papers read at conferences. — The recom- 
mendation made by the general association, 
in connection with the report of the publicity 
committee (see Proceedings, p. 218), that pa- 
pers to be read at conferences be printed in 
advance, was discussed. It was Voted, to 
amend the proper by-law by providing that 
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abstracts of papers to be presented at Asso- 
ciation conferences shall be in the hands of 
the program committee at least two weeks 
before the conference. 


Receipt for customs entry.—In accord 
with the recommendation of the committee on 
bookbuying (see p. 193), it was Voted, That 
the executive board prepare and present to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on behalf of 
the Council, a resolution setting forth the 
recommendation of the committee on book 
buying regarding the customs receipt required 
for purpose of customs entry. 

A. L. A. district meetings. —It was Voted 
That a committee of three be appointed by 
the chair to consider the advisability of hold 
ing district meetings of the A. L. A., said 
committee to report at the last session of the 
Council at this meeting. The committee was 
appointed as Miss Stearns, Miss Wallace, C 
W. Smith. It presented the following report 


To the Council of the 
Association 


American Libra 


The committee appointed to consider 
desirability of holding district meetings 
the American Library Association would re 
spectfully report that it deems it advisable 
and necessary to hold such meetings, if the 
Association is to be of the greatest good 
the greatest number. There is one sectior 
the country, the Southwest, for example, t! 
has never been visited by the A. L. A. as 
organization or officially by any of its mem 
bers. The libraries in this section are passing 
through the critical formative period, when 
help is of such great value and would be 
gratefully received. For lack of such assist 
ance as the A. L. A. could give one sectiot 
of the country —the Pacific 
ized a district association some 
while an effort was made to organize 
in the southern states during the past w 
and there is a growing feeling for distri 
ganization in other sections 

As your committee feels tha 
tion of such associations would tend to 
the effectiveness of the A. L. A., your 
mittee would recommend that the exec 
board be requested to make a trial 
trict meeting of the A. L. A., during th 
ing year, in the southwestern part of th 
try, in co-operation with the Texas Lil 
Association and the public libraries of O! 
homa, Louisiana, Arkansas, Arizona, > 
Mexico, Nevada, and Southern California, 
meeting to be presided over by a member 
the executive board, Council, or appoint 
exclusive of any member of the A. L. A. in t! 
district 


coast ore 
time su 
not! 


t the organ 


1 


f a 


Lutre E. Stearns, Chairn 
ANNE WALLACE 
C. W. Situ. 
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, That the report und recom 
the committee be 
the executive board with power to 


mendations of referred to 


Discussion n publ | 
irman of the c mmittll 
ents submitted the f 
on: 

“y 
specttu 
tuting 
Documents 

whose intere 
be antici 
report, may 
means than 
desirability « 
only brought 

I vesterday, 
been time to consu 
mmiuttee Of th 

this c¢ nfere nce Mr H 
Mr. Koch have 

pressed themselves in 

“ ADELAIDE 

It was Voted, That the recommendation of 
the public documents committee be referred to 
the executive board, with the suggestion to 
the program committee that a round table 
meeting on public documents would perhaps 
be more effective and satisfactory 


be en 
’ . | 
+ "” } ~hange 


favor ¢ 
R. Hasse, Chairman.” 


or 


Law Librarians’ Section.— The matter of 
establishing a Law Librarians’ Section 
brought up in letters read by Mr. Thomson 
and the secretary from law librarians inter 
ested in the plan, and it was Voted, That the 
secretary be instructed to inform the persons 
interested of the course to be pursued in ap- 
plication for establishment of a section 


‘A. L. A. catalog” supplement It was 
Voted, That the matter of a five-yearly sup- 
plement to the “A. L. A. catalog” be referred 
to the Publishing Board for action, with the 


approval of the Council 


was 


Library post Letters were read from Dr 
Canfield and Mr. W. Scott, urging that the 
A. L. A. should take direct action favoring 
the library post bill at present pending in 
Congress. There general discussion of 
the present bill, and of the possibility of fram 
ing a substitute which might be better adapted 
to library needs. It was Voted, That a com 
mittee of the A. L. A. be appointed by the 
executive board to take up the f 


was 


matter of a 
library post and prepare a bill on the subject, 
with the co-operation, if desired, of the other 
associations interested in the matter 


Exhibit by Virginia State Library at James- 
town Exposition. —It was Voted, That the 
resolution commending the proposed biblio- 
graphical exhibition to be made by the Vir 


‘TIVE BOARD 


State Library at the Jamestown Expo 
as submitted by the A. L. A. commit 
Jamestown Proceedings, 


exhibit 


(see 


be « nd rse d 


ertising 

rtisins 
é il committe 
roval by the executiy 

commendation h 

j ted That the action taken 
Council at the Niagara Falls Conference 
regard to commercial advertising and publ 
cations of local committee be reaffirmed; that 
the committee there appointed to frame a by 
law covering this subject be revived; and that 
the secretary be requested to co-operate with 
the local committee and call its attention to 
such a by-law. 


executi' 


? 
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Upon motion of 
persons not en 
into mem 


Non-library membership 
the treasurer 37 names of 
gaged in library work were voted 
bership 


Contemporan 
ordered that the 
mittees or boards having 
and statistics cover the 
with brief supplementary reports 
of the annual conference 


us annua! repor 


reports of al 


ts It was 
officers, com 
to do with finances 
calendar year, 
to the date 


1..79 
Shiai 


Che be rd 


Publis! 


Committee on cataloging rules 
affirmed the appointment by thx 
Board of a committee on cataloging ru 
special committee of 
constituted as follows: J. C. M 
Kroeger, A. H. Hopkins, 
Currier, Nina | 


cs ind 
established it as a the 
Oe 
Hanson, lice B 
E. C. Richardson, T. I 


Browne, W. S. Bisco 


Assistant secretaries Edwin M. Jenks and 
Clara A. Mulliken were appointed to act as 
assistant secretaries for the Narragansett Pier 
Conference 
—A com 
Mr. A. H 


organization dt 
was presented 


ectory 
from 


Library 
mvunication 
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Hopkins asking that arrangements be made to 
print a list of all state library associations and 
commissions and local library clubs, with 
addresses of their officers. It was Voted, to 
request the editor of the A. L. A. Booklist 
to print a standing list of such names and 
addresses, supplementing and correcting the 
list printed annually in the Association hand- 


book 


Permanent headquarters. — The matter of 
permanent headquarters received a large sliare 
of attention. Mr. C. C. Soule, representing 
the Publishing Board and trustees of the en- 
dowment fund, urged the early establishment 
of headquarters. He promised on behalf of 
the Publishing Board willingness to remove 
its office to any p—ice selected; that the Pub- 
lishing Board would pay not more than $500 
per annum toward the rent: that the board 
would relinquish the grant of the available in- 
terest of the endowment fund voted to it by the 
Council at Atlantic City; and that the board 
would contribute a limited use of the services 
of its employees on the general business of 
the Association, especially in answering ques- 
tions and correspondence regarding technical 
library matter A written report on the mat- 
ter of permanent headquarters was submitted 
by Mr. E. C. Hovey, who added assu 
that there was no reason why headquarters 
could not be by Sept. tr. Mr. 
Hovey also presented personally his views re- 
garding the headquart« con- 
nection with the Ass The following 
ecmmunication was received from the Pub- 
lishing Board: “The Publishing Board thinks 
it essential in establishing itself at the A. L. 
A. headquarters to have the use of two rooms 
besides storage for Tt also 
asks part iime of a stenographer. In return 
it is ready to and advice in 
correspondence through its secretary and edi- 
tor, and to contribute for the present $500 a 
year toward rent; but it thinks that it should 
eventually be relieved from this charge.” The 
treasurer stated that $2800 had been paid in 
to the treasury from pledges secured by Mr. 
Hovey, and there had been about $1000 ex- 
for salary and travelling expenses, 
a net sum of $1800 in the treasurer’s 
It was Voted, That from the report 

Hovey, chairman of the ways and 
the executive board finds 
available during the next 
year for the establishment of headquarters, 
and that in the opinion of the board the first 
year's budget should not exceed $s000 It 
was also Voted, That the board 
appoint Mr. E. C. Hovey of A 
L. A. headquarters at 
annum, to date from opening of headquarters 
provided the ar | 


rances 
established 


rs and his 


own 


ciation 


its publications 


@wive assistance 


penses 
leaving 
hands 

of E. C 
means committee, 
$6300 in hand and 


exectitive 
el 


large” 


“in 


ngement can ) terminated 


a salary of $2500 per 
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Wn. 


on reasonable notice if conditions prove 
satisfactory to the executive board or to tl 
appointee. It was also Voted, to continue the 
present arrangement with Mr. Hovey as to 
salary from Aug. 1, 1906, to date of estab 
lishment of headquarters. It was later Voted 
That permanent headquarters be established 
in Boston at as early a date as possible. Also, 
Voted, That Mr. Hovey be instructed to draw 
up a statement covering such of the general 
activities approved by and included in tl! 
report of the committee on permanent head 
quarters submitted to the St. Louis C 

ence in 1904, which it seems practicable t 
undertake within a year, this 
include under each head details of organ 
tion and administration; and that in addit 
Mr. Hovey submit a suggested budget for 
year, including a sufficient item for furnishin 
headquarters, the total budget not to exceed 
$5000 


onter 


Ho 


1 


Proceedings A letter from Mr 
was read, recommending, among other t 
the withdrawal of the free publications n 
furnished to members Association 
the use of every effort by the present me 
bers and officers of Association to 


of the 
of the 
( se membership among libraries; 
relinquish for a year or two free distril 
of the Proceedings, furnishing them 
price to such members as are willing t 
for them. After the exe 
board disapproved the recommendation 
abridgment of the Proceedings, and | 
That no change in the present method 
printing the Proceedings would be de 
There was discussion of the manner « 
tributing the Proceedings, during wl 
was suggested, 1, that only one copy be sent 
to a single family; 2, that every member | 
required to ask for a copy of the Proceedit 
before it should be sent to him; 3, that t! 
treasurer prepare a list of those members 
would naturally receive duplicate copies 
cause of library membership or other mem 
bership in same family, and ask them for spe 
cific orders before sending the Proceedings 
It was Voted, That the manner ot the dist: 
bution of the Proceedings be referred to 1! 
new executive board 

Resignation of Miss Doren The resi 
tion of Electra C. Doren from the Pub 
Board was presented and accepted with regt 


“ren 


discussion 


11 


1 


he 


Receipt for customs entry. — The first 
president (E,. H. Anderson) 
were instructed to prepare a 
presented to the proper officer in the | 
Treasury Department praying for the abol 
of the receipt for purpose of customs entry 
absence 


treasurer.—In_ the 
September of the treasurer-elect, Mr. G 


and the secr 


memorial 


Acting 


statement to 
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Bowerman, it was Voted, 
quest Mr. G. M. Jones to act as treas 
until such time as the treasurer-elect shall be« 
ble to assume the duties of the office. 


Discussion of public documents.—In ac 


cord with the recommendation of the Council, 


the secretary was instructed to inform the 


chairman of the public documents committee 


that the program committee is ready at any 
time to give favorable consideration to a re¢ 
quest for a round table meeting 
documents, or as the chief topic on the gen 
eral program for 1907 is to be 

general session on public documents will 
possible if the committee desires 


be 


Appointments 


ide as follows 


Finance Cc 
B. Hall 
Library admt 
Eastman, 

n; continu 

vik. 


the rec 


T) 


new wW 


mmen 


a” peration % 1. (conti 

J. H. Canfield, Melvil I 
Martin Hensel “lect oren having de 
clined to committee, the 


“ret 
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from the ch 
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the executiy 


set secure 


mendations 
person and 
members of 
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board by 


Mary W 
Dana, W. C 
Rose, Isabel 


Library g (c 
Plummer, H. E. Legler, | 
Kimball, A. §S Root, Grace 
FE. Lord, Eleanor Roper 

Board W Cc Lane, C Cc 
,~ € ich for three years (fo succeed them 
H. C. Wellman, for term 
1908 (to succeed FE. C. Doren) 


fraining 


Publishing 
Soule 


elves) ; expiring 


int ttional relations (continued ) E. C 


Richardson, Cyrus Adler, J. S. Billings, Her 
bert Putnam, W. C. Lane 


That the board re- 


urer 


on public 


“" Ise of books.” 


I 
1 
| 
{ 
t 
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cf 
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a 


] 
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Bookbuying (« 
J fe Dana, B "a ne DOaTa ap] 
priated $200 for the use of the committee on 
bockbuying for the coming year, from coniet 
nce t Che vas 
ructed to state | n n of the c 


mmend 


Steiner 


conterence secretary in 


tained in the mmittee pre- 
at Narrag insett Pier, at there are no 

nding committees of the Association 
named in the constitution, and that all 
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LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


FIRST SESSION of the reading room in a small town 
4 HE third annual meeting of the League emphasized, where it is possible to secu 
of Library Commissions was held at librarian with the personal qualities that y 
Narragansett Pier, the first session being at make of it a stimulating center for the y 
2 p.m. July 2, in the ball room of the Atlantic people rhe ultimate end of the effort 
House establish a public library in the small t 
Mr. Henry E. Legler, president of the should be to secure a municipal tax as ; 
League, welcomed those who were in attend- vided by state law, but this will be su 
ance, representing 10 state library commis- small amount as to make it nec« ssary that 
sions, and also many others not directly con- friends of the institution shall provide 
nected with commission work, but who are other methods for a larger book fund 
interested in library extension lhe paper was discussed by Mr. East 
A paper was read by Miss Alice 5. [Tyler of the Library Extension Department of t 
on “What form of organization is most de- New York State Library, Mr. Bliss of 
sirable for a small town making a library Pennsylvania Library Commission and oth 
beginning,” in which were discussed the ad- “County systems of libraries” was the 
vantages and disadvantages of certain plans ject of a paper by Miss Merica Hoagland, 
of starting a public library in a small town, which she considered the growth of the 


it being assumed that a small town shall be of providing books for the use of resick 


understood to be one with not more than 1000 outside the limits of the towns and cit 
1 


inhabitants Such a movement is usually and the consequent legislation Che prov 
along “the plane of least resistance” and is ions of some of the county library laws w 
likely to be one of the following: the en- discussed and also the plan of making 
largement of the meagre school library for large city library the center for a county sy 
public use; a church reading room; a woman’s tem with branches, as was done in the case 
club or town federation library; a temporary the Cincinnati Public Library 
library association or subscription library; a Miss Edna D. Bullock discussed “What 
travelling library center or station; or a free commission can do for the schools” by 
public library, supported by municipal tax. formally taiking of the school library sit 
The serious factor in all these methods, ex- tion in Nebraska. With 10,000 teachers 
cept the last one mentioned, is that they are 6660 school districts scattered over 76,00 
dependent on the spasmodic and irregular square miles of territory, the commissi: 
support resulting from the labors of the found much pioneer work to be done. Maz 
finance committee or the entertainment com-_ districts had no libraries five years ago, 
mittee with fairs, suppers, entertainments, even now many are without so much as 
rummage sales, etc English dictionary or the most element 
The value of a library association, which sort of an encyclopedia. With one-third 
may serve as the medium for systematic and the teaching corps annually recruited f1 
well-directed effort in working for a mu-_ the average rural and village schools, it w 
nicipal tax, providing a book fund, and cre- apparent that the schools would first h 
ating favorable sentiment was discussed. to get books, and then learn to use th 
The helpful relation of the state library com- Accordingly, a graded list of books for sc! 
mission to the local movement and the great libraries was printed and distributed to count 
value of the travelling library sent by the and city superintendents for the teachers 
commission, which materially strengthens der their jurisdiction, and county superi: 
any one of the local methods adopted for tendents, institutes, summer schools, teachers 
providing a public collection of books for the associations, and many public schools w 
community, were also discussed The value visited in the interests of a wider us« 
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good books by teachers and pupils in the ion subje were in great demand and that 

schools and in the homes. Instruction in the’ books f foreign readers on American cus 

use of books was given to teachers. Pro- ’ tution and history were much 

grams and circulars for the celebration of Li led. Mi impbell of the Passaic (N 

brary day in the schools were prepared and ublic | told of foreign books and 

distributed to all the schools, and also many hei ‘lecti n tl ic library and Miss 

other circulars and letters Stearn ke of their | in the Wisconsin 
The results amply justify the 

money expended. Thousands of 

1ew bein luntarily raised and 

school libraries every year, while the 

ter of the books purchased has gre: 

proved. 
‘Selectior ll 

was the s 

] MacDon: ld 

the Wisconsi1 Abt Commission were 

used as a basis fo rvations and c 

sions as to the kinds of books m 


cellaneous library sent to an aver brary to be ser 


unity. The practical value of this linations for assistants and 


ver and the suggestions which were fruit ive po s should differ, etc 


nae” Tr P — » om th ashiart nnh 
discussion, led to a motion that owing iscussion on Ut subject emphas 


t 
lateness of the hour the discussion be ! 1ere are many difficulties in t 
taken up at the adjourned meeting at 10.30 of rking out ; ble plan; it was1 
the following morning. ; lbrez that ; ymmittee of three 
Before adjournment the president named a_ be appointed by the incoming president 
nominating committee to report to the ad- consider the advisability of recommending 
journed mecting on officers for the ensuing to the next meeting of the League some plan 
year, the committee consisting of Miss Bul- for state examination and grading of li 
lock, chairman; Mrs. Howe and Miss Hoag rians 
land Miss Anne Wallace presented a papet 
SECOND SESSION “Libras ommission possibilities in 
adjourned meeting of the League of Southeast,” in which she told of what had 
y Commissions was held at 10.30 am. been accomplished by » Georgia Libr 
, in the ball room of the Atlantic House n n without ; appropriation 
a good attendance. The discussion of ular t pe in library exten 
Miss MacDonald’s paper on “Selection of only in th te of Georgia, but in the 
books for travelling libraries” was taken up, ng stat of North Carolina, T« 
those taking part in the discussion being Miss nd Alabama peful outlool 
Reynolds of the Indiana Library Commission, j 
Mr. Eastman of the New York State Library, 
Mr. Galbreath of the Ohio State Library, 
Miss Askew of the New Jersey Library Com 
sion, Miss Stearns, and others he que 


. al 


drawn wpo 
subjects we 
foreign books. It was recognized that read 


able, on lume books on popular non-fic 
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the year the organization of the League has 
been perfected and the following active mem- 
bership has been secured: California State 
Public Library Com- 
Delaware State Library Com- 
mission, Idaho Free Library Commission, 
Indiana Public Library Commission, lowa Li- 
brary Commission, Michigan State Board of 
Library Commissioners, Minnesota Public 
Library Commission, Nebraska Public Li- 
brary Commission, New Jersey Public Li- 
brary Commission, New York State Library, 
Oregon Library Commission, Vermont Board 
of Library Commissioners, Virginia State Li- 
Washington State Library Commis- 
Library Commission. 


Library, Connecticut 


muttee, 


brary, 
Wisconsin Free 


meeting of the executive board in Indi- 


sion, 
rhe 
anapolis in December, 1905, was largely giv- 
en to the final consideration of constitution, 
the matter of publications to be secured and 
recommended, and the program for this meet 
ing 


Che 


was read by 


report of the publication committee 


Miss Baldwin in the absence of 


Miss Marvin 
} 


commission yearbook” has 


the chairman, The “Library 


een printed and 


other material including a tra ym travelling 


libraries and pamphlet on small library 
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buildings, is nearly ready for publication 
The committee recommended that the pam 
phlet on small library buildings should be 
issued as soon as possible; that a list of 
children’s books supplementing the “Sug 
gestive list” be provided at the earliest pos 
sible date; that a selected list of 

foreign languages suitable for small libraries 


= 
books 


be issued as speedily as practicable; that 
leaflets for newspaper use in pushing loca 
campaigns for public libraries be issued 

that the Yearbook for 1907 
comparative commission library laws and an 


that 


once; conta 


article on library administration; 
League co-operate with the publicity com 
mittee of the A. L. A, in furnishing materia 
for press notices which may be used 
papers throughout the states 

The 


was made, with the following officers 


report of the nominating cor 


mended for the Presiden 
Alice S. Tyler, lowa; 
P. Kennedy, secretary-tre: 
Miss Clara F Minnesot 


motion the president was instructed 


ensuing year 
vice-president, 
Virginia; 

Baldwin, 
the ballot for the election of these offic 
Adjourned 


Auice S. Tyter, Secreta 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


“T* HE annual mecting of the National As- 

sociation of State Libraries 
in connection with the A, L. A. Conference, 
two sessions being held, on Saturday, June 
30, and Monday, July 2. Officers were elected 
President, J. L. Gillis; rst vice- 
Montgomery; 2d vice-presi- 


was held 


as follows: 


president, T. L 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


‘THE Bibliographical Society of America 
held a meeting in connection with the 


Conference on 
the 


Pier July 2, 
Council of the 
30 and July 2 


President, 


Narragansett 


1906, and meetings of 


society were held on June 


Officers were elected as follows: 


dent, H. O 
Miss M. M 


3righam ; 
Oakley 


secretary 


(Nore.—Owing to the loss, in the mail, of 
full report of proceedings of the Association, 
“Proceedings and addresses’ could not be prepar 
for publication in time to be included in this v 
of A. L. A. Proceedings.) 


SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


William C. Lane; rst vice-president, Reuber 
G. Thwaites; 2d vice-president, E, C. R 
ardson; secretary, W. D 
Carl B. Roden; 
Eames; councillor, C. Alex 


50 members were in attendance 


Johnston; treas 
librarian, Wilberfor 
Nelson. Ab 


at the m 


urer, 
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NARRAGANSETI1 


TO NANTUCKE! 


rO 


CONFERENCE 


NANTUCKET 


DAYS AND POST CON- 


FERENCE TRIP 


COMPILED FROM VARIOUS AUTHORITIES 


THE WEEK Al get together and 


experiences 


to 
‘ 


NARRAGANSETT PIER given a Nor Lity 


Fido chase h notes or retail Among 


Let Kitty play at tag, 
She time to 
She has no tail to wag’”’— 


“Let tail all day, 


is 
states of Minnesota, Vermont and 


has no hrow away, 4 , 
. thre ; Connectic and the New York State, Illinois, 


ut, 
Pratt, Drexel, and Wisconsin summer library 
] ere represented by specia dinners 


S° she had supposed; but a week’s respite chools w 

L 
a WCCA 
the 


scurity 


f t ne - - le li ry - 7 1 ‘ 
from time schedule and delivery desk, ceptions, and the Southern librarians 


in which the model book-supporter held a cont iztone and attern 


and electric dust-chute alike faded int leed. at tl Mathews 


ugh they wet 


For 


she 


and became as th 


taught her otherwise the libra 
may VW I 


at home, in Contet 


delightful response t 


yxet 


spots of 


unpromising s] quaint 


ibrarians disport them 

even the best and full 

bathing 
this, 
of 


was always time 


rf 


yusand tant, 


crow 


d out the th 
ssional interests 
old 
that make for the pleasantest memories 
to the A, L 


his is not the place t 


one than 


popular 
God 


here 


of friendly 


eting, of greeting friends in a new ther by the grace of or grace 


gram ce 


mimittee, 


it accruc A. gatherings a delightful surf dip between the end 


» speak of the ses- he morning session and the hour f 


ns themselves, of the pleasure and satistac ] Narragansett it is time and 
from listening on that decides the batl 


Dr 


derived succeeding ng hour, 
Dr 
te 


and 


and 
to the 


Even on S 


days to such speakers as Faunce, twelve to one natives guests 


sue the path that leads 


1 the beach 


and 
churches 


Schaeffer, and Owen Wister, unless it be bathing 


y that all left the sessions refreshed indays, it 


terested, and awake to every new impres the arrange their 


services 


n that the Narragansett world might have congregati 
st > for them 
the c 


speci 


ine of hief features of the meeting 


the 


gatherings by 


afhl 


which people 


ations dwellers in the 


same school, 


we 
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starred hero of Miss Pinneo’s “true story,” 
with whose adventures the librarians became 
acquainted on the Sunday evening that they 


spent at Narragansett. 


wild roses within two 


To find 
feet of the breaking surf, it would seem that 
Never-Never | 
readil 


growing 


one must go to Peter's and; 
but 


Narragansett 


find them y in 


Their 


you will just as 


fragrance was ever 
present during the delightful walks along the 
beach and rocks that edged the sea, again 


! 


through the sand dunes and the long meadow 


grass that flanked the beach, and then in the 
far back couutry where there were a hundred 
beckoning roads and landmarks full of local 
interest that proved an un- 
possessing the 


mile drive to 


historic 


bait to 


or even 
“Bae- 
Point 


failing those 


deker mind.’ rhe five 
Judith was particularly delightful, as was the 
long trolley trip to Providence. But perhaps 
the most charming of all the trips was the 
beautiful little village of Peace 


Dale, so appropriately named, a reminder that 


visit to the 


in the early days of its history the whole of 
Rhode the In- 
dians as Aquidneck, or the Isle of Peace. At 
Peace Dale the the beautiful 
church, passed the old mill and mill ponds, 


Island itself was known to 


visitors saw 
were pioneered through the grounds of the 
Hazard and the 
Dale Public Library, the gift of Rowland G. 
Hazard to the town—a charming building, 
well equipped for the excellent work that it 
Here they were most cordial- 
ly received and shown everything, from the 
hall, 


antlers and deer’s heads, down to the base- 


homestead, visited Peace 


has carried on. 


assembly with its fine collection of 
ment, adorned at the moment with the fancy 
that had the 


tainment last given there. 


costumes been used in enter- 

Though the weather was disappointing on 
the day of the Fourth, in the evening it was 
fine, and the fireworks, set off, as they were, 
directly over the sea, made a wonderful dis- 
The the full, 


half hidden by black clouds, remnants of the 
passing storm, and the glow of the rockets, 


play moon, approaching to 


whose fire seemed to drop into the shadowy 
waters, made a picture never to be forgot- 
ten, and marked the end of a Fourth of July 
that had been unusually interesting to all. 
But all things end, and just as the bathing 
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and 


beach had become an accustomed haunt 
the rocks familiar friends, came the time for 
packing up and the rush for certificates ar 


return tickets. The last evening at the Pier 


ended in gayety — dancing and a full m 


make sleep bef 
and the 


departing clans carried back with them 


proved too inviting to 


midnight tolerable; next day 


memory of that last night as a fitting 
to the delightful Conference of 1906 
PROVIDENCE DAY 


Narragansett Pier was so attractive 
it required a strong sense of duty on 
librarians to take them off for 

But here did virtue rece 
the 
the unpleasantnesses ass 


the par 
of many 
day in the city. 
its reward in very doing! For th 
were none of 
ated with the thought of the city in su 
mer, and there was pleasure of sorts strew 
And h 


day perhaps wil 
pleasure of all to 


all through the 
gave most 
things” 
with which the whole matter was manag: 
the ordered smoothness of all arrangements 
Tuesday, July 3, was set down on the pr 
gram as “Providence day.” First 
trolley trip to Saunderstown on special c: 
—and who is there can resist the thrill 
superiority brought by anything 
Then the steamer Warwick — which was spe 
cial, too! — carried the visitors up the bea 
tiful bay to the city wharves. The Pr 
offered apologies, on t 
for the non-arrival of t! 


f 
I 

| 
£8 


“dealers 


was the delightful sense of the « 


came 


“spec ial 


dence committee 
way to the boat, 
special (!) maps of Providence ordere: 
the but 
not to mar the perfect ordering of the d 
for the maps came in time for distributior 
the boat 


f the city, historical matter, and a list of 


occasion, even this slight flaw w 


The sheet contained, besides a pl 


settlements, islands, lights, and so forth, 
This read 


occupation 


be passed on the sail up the bay. 
ing gave 
many on board, the excitement of trying 
fit names to places proving almost too mu 


for 


At Providence the party, numbering son 


matter intellectual 


several. 
other 


the Si 


five hundred, scattered, some seeking on 
brary Mecca, another. (For ever 
library may be a Mecca to the devout libra 
rian.) A buffet luncheon in Sayles Hall, 


the vy 
some li 
pavili 


tents 
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the Brown University campus, was served 
from twelve to two, so that there was ample 
space, as well as ample refreshment for all 

But “feature” of the 
committee’s the way in 
which, whenever a librarian desired to go to 


the choicest local 


work was magic 
any of the libraries of the city, a special 
trolley car appeared at once and whirled him 
Of an 
f the cars a librarian asked, “How do you 


r her away to it. inspector on one 


know librarians when you see them, so as 


to let them on?” The inspector smiled loftily 
ind replied, evasively, “Oh, I guess we don't 
mistakes!” Presently as the spe 


make many 


tial car approached a plain ordinary car the 
questioner continued, “Those people are not 
“No,” said the 


“they’re paying 


in- 
their 


librarians, are they?” 


spector, laconically, 


The Brown University Library, crowded 
into a quarter of the space it needs, the His 
torical Society Library, where old portraits 


and 


lemn rows of books, the beautiful John 


historical relics preside gravely over 


‘arter Brown Library, with its priceless 


and its atmosphere of scholarly 


lection 
leisure, the one to stay 
und _ bri 
nt quarters in 
he Public 


it every 


Athenzum, tempting 
he State Library, in 
hit 


ywse, the its pleas 
the towering white 


Library, with so many specialties 


one desired to » that the libra 


and his assistants mu 1ave been worn 
all were duly v 
onscientious of the 


L. A. is not 


con 


four soon Warwick 


the party away again, stopping this time 
Point Real Rhode Island 
Although it was early for dinner, 


be but 


R icky fi rf a 
imbake 
one mind in the five 


with dinner tickets in hand, 


straight to the clambake pavilion. 


was time to linger a little outside, to 
see the clams, piled on red-hot stones, being 
covered with wet seaweed; but the moment the 
gates were opened none stayed to look in any 
other direction. The long tables, parallel with 
the sea, gave those seated on the inner side 
the view out through the open side of the 
pavilion over the shining water, but the con- 


tents of the tables attracted more attention 
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than the view. Pilot bread, Boston brown 
bread, salad and pickles were soon supple- 
huge steaming clam 


is supposed to be after several 


mented by bowls of 
chowder. It 
plates of such that the poet produced the im- 


mortal stanza: 


“You cannot choose in life your lot, 
You cannot right all wrongs. 
The clam loves not the chowder hot— 


But that’s where he belongs!” 


After the chowder came the principal dish 
been 


had 
j 


appeared 


“baked” clams which 
the 


accompanied by 


the 
seaweed, and now 


butter. 


steaming in 


drawn Big pats 


came in full only to disappear empty a tew 


other pans. One 


moments later, replaced by 


hundred and thirty-four clams is said to be 
the record individual, consumption for the o« 

What full 
band discoursed gay music to hearten the at 


After 


infinite clams there appeared clam fritters in 


casion appeared to be a brass 


tack, and nobly did every one respond 


itities and then two kinds of fish, 


potat \ becan 


disheartened at this p at the soft 


bi ked sweet lew 


shell crabs that ceased to be 


interested Then 


' ; 
that it must be eaten. When watermelon ap 

} ef he 
peared next there were sighs of reliet be 


cause there cé any more, but befor 


uldn’t be 
the c ! 


fF ec rv cream There 

the flavor was ptomaine 
Who wonders that a member of 
rename 


A tew 


it the Counc 


Gorge? 


. : 
Rocky oll Val 


the barkers iz 


Saun 


i pleasant sail to 


n ictually cake wall 
he special troll 
meward through tl 
to Narragansett P 
but enricl 


pe rhaps, 


by a delightful, and to mest a unique, exper 
ence 
The 
efficiency and the 
hard to put into words, and the pleasure of 


hospitality, the thoughtfulneas, the 
| ; 


originality of our hosts are 


those who profited by them was even greater 


All hail, Providence! 
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THE NANTUCKET POST CONFERENCE TRIP 

For a day and a half the librarians 
travelled from Narragansett Pier to Nan 
tucket, exemplifying in their journey the 
sad story of the “Ten little Indian boys.” 
For they set out from the Pier at noon on 
Friday, July 6, some three hundred strong, 
and they reached the “island home” of Nan- 
tucket on Saturday night as a party of fifty, 
less one. All along the way there were leave- 
takings, as singly or in groups people left 
for home, for vacation outings, or for re- 
turn to work. 

From the Pier by trolley to Saunderstown, 
and from there by steamer, the three hundred 
reached Newport, in the beauty of a perfect 
summer afternoon Here carriages were 
waiting for a long drive about the town and 
past the line of villas and palaces, whose 
identification is the glory of the Newport 
guide. A stop was made at the Redwood 
Library, where the visitors were welcomed by 
Mr. Bliss, and studied with interest the 
quaint and timeworn fittings and interesting 
contents of this historic old library. The 
drive ended at Easton’s Beach, where a shore 
dinner was served — modelled upon the his- 
toric Rocky Point clambake, but tamer, less 
enthralling than that memorable Orgy. After 
the watermelon had put its gentle quietus 
upon chowder, baked clams, clam fritters, 
blue fish, sweet potatoes and “fixin's,” the 
party scattered, some to take the famous 
Cliff Walk, in the sunset glow, some to re- 
turn to Narragansett Pier for their home- 
ward journey, and some to wander about 
Newport, or rest at the Aquidneck House. 
This quiet old hotel was headquarters for the 
night, and from it at eight-thirty on Satur- 
day morning the pilgrims set out, to go by 
trolley to Fall River. It was a delightful spin 
— flying along green fields and woods, through 
a luxuriant countryside, until the increasing 
number of great mills showed the outskirts 
of the mill city. 

At Fall River the library was visited, in its 
new and monumental! building, and there was 
time for a short walk about town before the 
second relay of special trolley cars bore the 
party to New Bedford. Here dinner, at the 
Mansion House, was the first order of the 


afternoon, and then came a visit to the Fre: 
Public Library, housed in an old-fashion 
city building, but full of the atmosphere 
books and of kindly service. Mr. Tripp a: 
his assistants received the visitors, who lat 
made their way tothe rooms of the Old Dart 
mouth Historical Society, where they hung 
absorbed over the quaint and curious re 
and implements of the whaling days, until it 
was time to hasten to the wharf for the Nan 
tucket boat 

It had been “a misty, moisty morning,” and 
early in the afternoon a persistent drizzling 
rain set in, so that the charms of the four 
hours’ voyage were considerably mitigated 
The Gay Head was late in leaving New Bed 
ford: she carried an amazing cargo of freight, 
furniture, and summer colonists for Wood's 
Hole and Cottzge City; she was damp and 
chilly without and close and stuffy withi: 
and it was a tired and bedraggled A. L. A 
party that finally reached Nantucket, nearly 
two hours late, and were driven through a 
heavy rain to the light, good cheer and com 
fort of the Sea Cliff Inn, where dinner was 
waiting and rooms were ready for all 

Che Conference had not been wearying, bu 
at Nantucket rest was all pervasive. 1 
days of fog and intermittent rain, with a Su 


day thrown in, followed the arrival of the 
A. L. A. party. Its members wrote letters 
visited, walked, drove, looked over the 

and antique shops, and went to church. The 
are four churches in the town and at ea 
one on Sunday morning was read the gen 
notice that a company of representative 
brarians was within its borders and would 
given a reception at the Nantucket Atheneun 
the next day, and the townspeople gene! 
were invited to attend and make the occas 
one of hospitality and interest. In 


res] 
to this cordial invitation most of the librar 
and many of the townspeople met inforn 
at the Atheneum Monday forenoon. T! 
people of that island town may well be pr 
of this well-selected, well-arranged, and wel 
cared-for library containing about twenty) 
thousand volumes, and of the dignified wid 
columned building which shelters it. To the 
regret of all present, the librarian, Miss Bar- 


nard, who had served for nearly forty years 
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was not able to be present, being il] at home. 
Later in the day a note of appreciation of her 
work and regret for her illness was signed by 
all the librarians and sent to her at her home. 
The whole reception was most pleasant, trus- 
tees and their friends greeting cordially the 
visitors. An address of welcome was made, 
to which ex-President Carr responded, and 
followed by other of Nan- 
tucketers and Ahern, Bliss 
and others of the library party. 

[The next day was fair and sunny, and in 


the 
Mr. 


remarks 


by Miss 


divers carriages and at different times most 


of the took the drive to Siasconset, 
usually called Sconset. 
little houses, their 


“Wild Rose “The 


Captain’s Gig’—and placed well up on a 


party 
This narrow-strected 
collection of ranging in 


names from Arbor” to 


shrub- and vine-grown cliff — well rewards a 


the and one 
wander on beyond the queer little village to 
the lighthouse on Sankoty 
scramble down the cliff and walk on the sandy 


In the midst of all 


drive across open moor; may 


Head, or may 
stretch of beach below. 
that is old and queer and quaint, one suddenly 
modern inventions 


tower, 


comes upon the latest of 


in the form of a Marconi wireless 
which, if sentient, might well wonder to find 


Be- 


side the ride to Sconset one may also go to 


itself standing thus in strange company 


the Surfside or Monomoy, where the best view 
of the town of Nantucket is to be had, show- 
ing the open bay with the houses clustering 
the the the church 
steeples rising here and there, the lighthouse 


along curve of shore, 
on the seaward point, and on the hill inland 
the old windmill, lifting uselessly its broad, 
short 
does not wonder that Nantucket has long been 


her 


arms. As one lingers over this view he 


beloved of artists who never weary of 


form and color. Inland from the marshes lie 
the moors, with their clumps of scrubby pines 
and wild 
Great purple patches show where large beds 
of the delicate little polygola polygama — 


new to many of the visitors—are growing. 


and stretches of bayberry rose 


Soft sagey greens of unusual varieties of the 
beach pea range themselves against the vivid 
yellow greens of the marsh grass, while over 
and around all are the varying blues of sea 
and sky. 
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An invitation to the exhibition of the Cot 
fin school was accepted by most for Wednes- 
day afternoon, and the results of the manual 
training, basketry and needlework compelled 
admiration and in many cases the opening of 
Indeed, the 
ing in expedients for the relief 
the 
souvenirs, 


island not lack 


pocketb« yoks 
overfull 
visitor may acquire a large 


purses, and 


variety of varying from _ post 


cards to sideboards 
Each of 


of pleasant 


antique 
the f 
things. 


ur days brought its share 
A glorious twenty-one 


mile sail, out at sea, “along towards Tuck 


ernuck,” will long be remembered; the His 
torical Society was most interesting, with its 
fine collection of early Nantucket relics, in 
that 


visitors ; 


cluding the “marine camels” were for 


some time a mystery to the the 


Maria Mitchell 
repaid a visit; and there were, besides, the 


memorial house more than 
Unitarian church belfry, inviting a long climb 
and a fine view, the ancient overgrown bury 
ing ground, the Oldest House, and many an- 
other quaint and curious landmark. 

One evening all gathered in the parlor of 
the pleasant Sea Cliff Inn and listened to 
Miss Hartwell read a detailed and interesting 
account of the Yellowstone trip of the year 
looked the 
taken by Mr. Faxon and others 


over photographs 


Re-travel 


before, and 


ling thus that wonderful journey, one could 
not fail to be impressed with the inestimable 
value these conference trips have been to 
those of us who have taken them. One who 
the the A. L. A 
dozen or more years 
good « 


large part of our country and has in addition 


followed 
for the 
under 


has meetings of 


last has seen 


unusuaily mditions a 


made lasting friendships which have en 


riched and broadened and sweetened life 
Quaint is the adjective usually applied to 
Nantucket 


with its 


Dignified and self-respecting, it 


is, too, fine brick mansion houses, 
its tree-shaded Main street, its ample schools 
These date from the days of 
flourishing big 


crowded the docks and the activities of large 


and churches 


whale fisheries, when ships 


and prosperous business gave employment t 
The 


big whalers are a thing of the past, the whal 


many people. Now all this is changed 


ing industry having been pushed aside by the 
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introduction of steam vessels on the sea and 
the competitive products of petroleum in the 
market; so that now along the shore are 
moored only little white-sailed sloops and cat- 
boats, and at the wharves great excursion 
steamers come and go. 

To-day the summer boarder possesses the 
island. He comes early and he stays late, for 
the climate is singularly soft and mild, having 
nothing of that sub-Arctic quality frequently 
felt along the He finds still 
water or surf bathing, fresh and salt-water 


north shore. 
fishing, and, best of all, unlimited sailing 
All these pleasures the librarians tested, re- 
turning with red noses and whetted appetites. 
They took the drives, they bought antique 
candlesticks, they ate broiled live lobster for 
supper, they danced, they walked, they rowed, 
they sailed. And on Thursday morning when 
their time was up they reluctantly took the 
steamer for home, cheering themselves 
with the consciousness that they had scored 
their usual record of making the most of 
many good times, and finding expression for 
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their emotions in the epic hereto appended, 
which celebrates and is dedicated to 
THE A. L. A. AT NANTUCKET 
for the A. L. A., forty-nine strong, 
for the Baggage they toted along, 
for the Clambake they had down the Bay, 
for the Drive, through the long summer day 
for the Evening Star shimmering bright, 
for the Fog that shut it from sight, 
for the Gay Head that bore us o’er sea, 
for the Heave of the waves wild and free, 
for the Inn, the best on the Isle, 
the Jetties, in length near a mile, 
for the Kurfew that sounded at nine, 
for the Lightships that roll on the brine. 
for Maria’s Memorial Dwelling, 
for Nantucket, of which we are telling, 
for the Oil that comes from the Whale, 
for the “Pound rounds” that never are stale. 
for the Quaintness pervading it all, 
for the Roses on every stone wall, 
stands for ’Sconset, where bluefish are caught, 
for the Trades at the Coffin School taught. 
for Ubiquitous — Faxon yclept, 
for the Vanes, on each cottage porch kept. 
/ for the Windmill, that every one saw, 
<— its Xtreme Age, which filled us with awe 
for the Yearning we felt to remain, 
Z for the Zest with which we'll come again. 
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